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The Tide Has Turned 


{Address of A. L. Clark, President Southern Pine Association, at Sixth Annual Meeting, New Orleans, La.] 


The barometer is going up, and as much as I dislike to use that 
old bromide—the pendulum—as an illustration, I must acknowledge 
this delightful spring morning that the pendulum is really and truly 
swinging back; and just as we were recently in the midst of a panic 
before we knew it—all because we could wrap about us the smoke 
screen of the protection of the Federal Reserve Banking System— 


just so we have now actually run out from 
the trouble into the brighter day and the 
brighter hour without realizing it. 

We have stood for several weeks abso- 
lutely at the bottom—and we are now on 
the upturn. 

I do not often indulge in prophecy. I do 
not mean to have what I say now take on 
the semblance of prophecy. It is to be more 
exact than that. I wish to state what I be- 
lieve to be a fact! We have reached the bot- 
tom—the far outrunning end of the tide— 
and the tide is coming back. 

Now a lot of us sat around in the new 
kind of “panic times” and felt secure, felt 
that everything was going right, and did not 
sense that we were in trouble, when as a 
matter of fact we were in the deep water of 
trouble right up to the edge of our under- 
lips, and did not know it. So, this being 
true, it also follows that we had begun to go 
uphill slowly “under high,” and did not know 
that we had shifted the gear. Some of us 
are still howling to high heaven about this 
and that and the other thing, when we should 

_ really be looking ahead and looking up to 
that Divine Providence that has pulled us 
thru the flood and is edging us up to that 
lookout on.the hill from which in a short 
while we may once again see the land of 
Canaan and the virgin whiteness of the milk, 
and the glinting flow of the honey of an 
established prosperity. 

Just now I would like to organize a society 
and become its trustee and all its officers, 
and be privileged to subsidize what we might 
call “The Society for the Diminishing of 
Croakers.” 

Of course, God has made a few croakers 
just as a backstop to happiness, but they 
are all like dear old Benjamin Franklin’s 
croaker, whom I shall introduce to you in 
Franklin’s own quaint language as follows: 








Music of Hammer and Saw 


Pacific Northwest—Building in Seattle, 
Tacoma and Portland is nothing short of 
remarkable. Driving about these cities 
one is simply amazed at the number of 
houses being built. At Bellingham, 
Wash., forty houses have been begun 
since Jan. 1. 





Arkansas—In Hot Springs twenty new 
houses may be counted without stirring 
from one’s track. Several business 
structures, and other scattered building, 
under way in same city. Six other Ar- 
kansas towns report much new work 
begun. 





Minnesota—Work has begun on con- 
tract for 100 bungalows at Minneapolis. 





Kentucky—Over fifty residences and 
several business structures being erected 
in Whitesburg. 





Wisconsin—Numerous bungalows and 
two fine residences under way at Mari- 
nette. Much building being done by 
farmers. 





Indiana—Fifty houses being built at 
Petersburg, and plans call for 100 more 
this season. 





Louisiana—Many building operations 
under way at Shreveport and still greater 
activity imminent. 





Ohio—At Cincinnati four large school 
buildings are under way and contracts are 
about to be awarded for three more. 





Colorado—At Denver numerous low 
priced bungalows are being erected by 
concerns specializing in that type of 
dwelling. 








“There are croakers in every country, always boding its ruin. 
Such a one then lived in Philadelphia; a person of note, an 
elderly man, with a wise look and a very grave manner of speaking; 
his name was Samuel Mickle. This gentleman, a stranger to me, 
stopped one day at my door, and asked me if I was the young man 
who had lately opened a new printing house. Being answered in 


the affirmative, he said he was sorry for me, 
because it was an expensive undertaking, 
and the expense would be lost; for Phila- 
delphia was a sinking place, the people 
already half bankrupts, or near being so; 
all appearances to the contrary, such as new 
buildings and a rise of rents, being to his 
certain knowledge fallacious; for they were, 
in fact, among the things that would soon 
ruin us. And he gave me such a detail of 
misfortunes now existing or that were soon 
to exist that he left me half melancholy. 


“Had I known him before I engaged in 
this business, probably I never should have 
done it. 

“This man continued to live in this de- 
caying place and to declaim in the same 
strain, refusing for many years to buy a 
house there because all was going to destruc- 
tion; and at last I had the pleasure of seeing 
him give five times as much for one as he 
might have bought it for when he first began 
his croaking.” 


Just as we are on the edge of summer the 
busy boys will go out again with little grid- 
ironed wire “tricks” with which to swat the 
flies. 


I wish all mankind—that is that kind of 
mankind which “has backbone and not wish- 
bone,” to paraphrase former Senator Cart- 
wright—would consent to go out with a 
much more formidable tool than a fly swat- 
ter with which to swat the croaker. 


The croaker is the man I am after from 
now on, for the tide has turned, and we want 
no more black and pessimistic prophecies, 
for they are more dangerous poison to the 
business mind than bootleg alcohol is to the 
human stomach. 


[The remainder of Mr. Clark’s address will be 
found on pages 62 and 63.—Editor.] 
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“Top Notch” Salesmen Set 
Dealers a Good Example 
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Put This Label to Work for You 


It is particularly on the modern day utilities such as 
butler’s pantries, built-in cases for the kitchen, dining room 
buffets, cosy corner nooks, bathroom cabinets, book cases, 
French doors, fireplaces, etc.,—the things that go to make 
a house a home—that quality millwork counts in making 


sales. In these features Huttig Satin Brand Millwork is a 
leader and our label is your guarantee of the best efforts 
of our entire organization. 


Sell More “Specials” and make more money. 











S 





If you will analyze the “ground work” of the 
most successful salesmen among your acqua‘nt- 
ances you will find that they invariably look to 
quality as the first consideration in making a 
connection. They do this for several reasons. 
First, it is easier to sell quality merchandise in 
that they can talk it with the utmost confidence 
that it will “make good”; second, they know 
that when it does “make good” future sales 
will follow almost without effort. They benefit 
by the saving of their time, from the satisfac- 
tion their goods give, and are able to sell more 
goods by having more time to see more cus- 
tomers. The satisfaction their products give 
is simply “good will” which in the last analysis 


means business that comes of itself. 

For 35 years we have been building “good will” for “Satin 
Brand” millwork and- dealers everywhere find our products 
minimize sales effort for them. 

Why not let “Satin Brand” millwork help you increase 
your sales this year? 


You should have our catalog and design book on your desk—it will help you sell House Bilis and Millwork. 
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HUTTIG 
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CO., ST. LOUIS 
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Band Mill, Tipler, Wis. 


We Have Confidence 
In the Future 


To do our bit towards a stabil- 
ized market, we offer at rea- 
sonable prices the following 
high-class dry stock:— 


HARD MAPLE 

4/4” No. 1 & 2 Com... 
No. 3 Com........ 191M’ 
6/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr..187M’ 
8/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr..116M’ 





BIRCH 
4/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr.. 
No. 2 Common.... 
No. 3 Common... 
5/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr.. 


68M’ 
63M’ 
-100M’ 
18M’ 


- 244M’ 


3” No. 1 Com. & Btr.... 6M’ 74” No, 1 Com. & Btr.. 3M’ 
BASSWOOD 8/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr.. 31M’ 
4/4” Box Bds ......... 32M’ 
No. 1 Com. & Btr.. 95M’ SOFT ELM 
No. 2 Common.... 45M’ 4/4” No. 2 Com, & Btr. 56M’ 
No. 3 Common.... 70M’ 10/4” Com, & Btr...... 10M’ 


Let Us Have Your Inquiries 


Tipler - Grossman 
Lumber Co. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 















ee. I, 
Hardwoods 


Are unexcelled. We offer the fol- 


lowing : 


100,000 4-4 F &S Maple 

800,000 4-4 1&2 Common Maple 
300,000 6-4.No.2 & Better Maple 
350,000 8-4No.2 & Better Maple 
100,000 12-4 No. 2 & Better Maple 
200,000 4-4 No. 2 & Btr. Soft Maple 


All exceptionally choice stock. Per- 
fectly manufactured from fine Michi- 
gan timber. 

WRITE US 


Weidman & Son Company 


TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN 














BERGLAND, MICHIGAN 











Bergland Lumber Company _ 


and 
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The Productivity of Labor Has Increased 


FTER all allowances have been made and the worst that could 
be said concerning the ‘‘inefficiency’’ of labor has been said, 
the fact remains that the American workman is the most intelli- 

gent, the most resourceful and the most efficient craftsman to be 
found anywhere in the world. True, labor—like business—has been 
on a protracted debauch, and ‘‘booze,’’ whether by the word is 
meant liquor or the exhilaration of a false prosperity, does not con- 
duce to efficiency. Happily, the sobering-up process which we term 
‘*deflation’’ is well advanced. Indeed, many competent observers 
think that it is approaching completion. 

Under the term ‘‘deflation’’ many things are included. Not only 
were wages and prices inflated, but such imponderables as thrift, 
moral stamina, and even commercial honesty were diluted to a dan- 
gerous degree during the orgy from which the country has recently 
emerged. These things are not pleasant to dwell upon, but introspec- 
tion, leading to repentance, is the vestibule of regeneration. 

It may be worth while to observe that altho the American work- 
man’s much discussed inefficiency and proneness to loaf on the job 
have become a never-failing topic for speakers and writers upon sub- 


jects economic and industrial, foreign observers view the aforesaid 
workman with profound respect. European economists, indeed, find 
in him the chief problem in meeting American competition. To illus- 
trate this, a single quotation from a writer in the London Economist 
will suffice: 

‘*The output per worker in America is vastly greater than in this 
country, and the result is that American iron, motor cars and other 
goods too numerous to mention can be produced far more cheaply 
than the corresponding British goods, altho the American workers 
receive far higher wages than the British.’’ 

American labor at its best is the sheet anchor of our national pros- 
perity. At its worst—and that aspect has been uppermost during 
recent years—it can be a millstone about the neck of industry, drag- 
ging it down into a quagmire of depression. However, before casting 
too many stones at labor, there are glass houses that should be 
substantially sheathed with good pine, fir or hemlock—perhaps oak or other 
hardwood would be safer—to protect the occupants against return 
volleys. 

Is it not possible that the time has come for a cessation of indis- 


~ 
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eriminate recrimination of labor? In specific instances of default, 


supported by indubitable facts, let just criticism be freely made—but . 


there has been too much hearsay stuff peddled about. For instance, 
might not the “inefficient bricklayer” yarn—with all due respect to 
the eminent source of the statistics upon which it is based—be, as 
the lamented “B. L. T.” would say, “rushed to the cannery” with- 
out loss to anyone? It has done yeoman’s service. In one lumber- 
men’s convention the writer heard it used by three speakers in a 
single afternoon, each not knowing that his predecessor had 
“sprung” it. The first time, the assembled lumbermen listened 
with such respect as it paid to a doddering veteran repeating 
an oft-told tale. The second relater was greeted with side glances 
and bored expressions which plainly mystified him, while at the 
third telling it was plain that the hearers with difficulty restrained 
themselves from howling in unison: “To Hades with the bricklayer 
and all his works!” There is such a thing as becoming “fed up,” 
and much of the talk of labor inefficiency heard now is simply a 
rehash of old stuff that, perhaps once true, has lost its force. What 
we should do is to consider conditions as they are now, not as they 
were two, three, or six months ago. In this connection it may be 
observed that the survey of business and industrial conditions just 
completed by the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland, a digest of 
which appears on page 60A of this issue, indicates increased 
productivity of labor per man since last September in all parts of 
the country. 

There is an old proverb that runs: “Give a dog a bad name and 
hang him.” Give a boy a bad reputation and he will as a rule 
live up to it. Why widen the breach between management and 
labor by harping on bygones? Far better to recognize the improved 
disposition to produce now evidenced by workers, even tho the 
improvement may be largely due to economic pressure rather than 
to change of heart, remembering that price reductions, in all lines, 
have not been made entirely from altruistic motives. 





Optimism Marks Southern Pine Annual 


HE ANNUAL meeting of the Southern Pine Association in 
New Orleans this week was marked by a quiet optimism and 
an abiding faith in the ability of the American people and 

American industry to recuperate from the period of intense busi- 
ness depression and political unrest that has been their portion 
during the last nine months. Southern pine manufacturers have 
seen their industry go from the heights of prosperity to the depths 
of adversity, prices for their product rise to the highest point ever 
known and then descend precipitately to a point far below the cost 
of production. They have been made the target of governmental 
attack and public opprobrium; but, with their eyes front and gazing 
steadily toward the goal of returned prosperity and normal busi- 
ness, they optimistically lay their plans for overcoming the obstacles 
in the way of convincing the public of the unjustness of its censure 
and proving beyond question or doubt that the charges laid against 
them by Government agents are wholly without foundation. 
President Clark in his epening address sounded the keynote of 
optimism and faith in the future; John H. Kirby, in his impassioned 
appeal for immediate action in the Government suit, sounded the 
clarion call to battle; Harry Atwood, in his electrifying address, 


inspired those who heard it with a determination to combat every . 


influence that would sweep the Government and the people froni 
their moorings of a republican form of government; Dr. George 
Sexton, in his eloquent appeal for Christian citizenship and pure 
Americanism, fearlessly proclaimed the doctrine of the open shop 
to which the industry is giving its hearty support; and Secretary 
Rhodes in his presentation of the activities of the association, dem- 
onstrated in a clear cut logical way that the association and the 
industry have made a record of which they may well feel proud. 


The association voted unanimously to recommend to its chief 
counsel the expeditious handling of the governmental suit against 
the organization and some of its members, in order that the public 
might quickly know the real facts. In recognition of the splendid 
work they have done and of the further fact that the association 
was entirely willing to stand by the record of its officers, by unani- 
mous vote the entire directorate and official personnel were elected 
for another year of patriotic service. The southern pine industry 
is at a low ebb, production of necessity is being greatly curtailed, 
prices are low and fluctuating, and many manufacturers are suffer- 
ing severe losses; but as a rule they are optimistic. They believe 
that the tide has turned and that slowly it will regain its flood. 
They are devoting much time and thought to the question of efficient 
and economical production, in order that when the flood of demand 
is let loose upon them they may be in position to take care of it 
without the necessity of a runaway market or a return of the ab- 
normal and hectic conditions that prevailed a year ago. 


Charting the Country’s Condition 


TTENTION is called to the digest appearing on page 60A, wherein 
are given the net results of a series of questions put to bank- 
ers, manufacturers, merchants and farmers by one thousand 

selected representatives of the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland. 
These representatives are scattered all over the country and the 
answers summarized afford a very interesting “airplane view” of 
the nation’s industrial condition at this time. As the replies were 
telegraphed to Baltimore and have just been made public, this sur- 
vey is the very latest chart, on a national scale and embracing all 
lines, available for the business mariner. 

Weight is added to the survey by the fact that the replies were 
compiled and analyzed under the personal direction of Hon. David 
F. Houston, former secretary of the United States Treasury. Mr. 
Houston’s comments upon the showing made are of an encouraging 
character. He points out a number of favorable factors, such as 
reduced cost of living; increase in building operations; absence of 
strikes and greater productivity of labor; good crop outlook; in- 
creased savings; improved banking situation etc. 

He concludes that “confidence is slowly spreading, and that, while 
there is hesitancy, the business men of the country are feeling their 
way with sound business caution, and the country is working back 
to a more stable condition.” 


~ 


HE OPINION of the “man on the street” with regard to any 
question of public importance is always of interest. Realizing 
. this, the Chicago Tribune on Monday of this week instructed 
its “inquiring reporter,” who each day interviews on some live 
issue five individuals selected at random, to find out what the people 
are thinking about with regard to lower wages for labor in the 
building trades as a means of promoting the building of homes. All 
but one of the five persons interviewed, comprising three men and 
two women, said that they thought lower wages should be put into 
effect in the building trades at once so that needed construction 
might get under way. Two of them also thought that building 
material prices should come down. The single dissenter to the 
proposition of wage reduction was a kind hearted young woman 
who thought that “the workmen certainly should not accept a 
lower wage,” because “they need all the money they can make these 
days.” The latter postulate would be strengthened by the recogni- 
tion of the fact that a dollar-in the pay envelope is worth two on 
a printed wage scale—if there is no work to be had at said scale. 








Financing Foreign Lumber Trade 


OREIGN buyers are ready to trade with this country, provided 
they receive terms with which they can comply. They need 
in particular long time in which to make payment for their 


purchases. The reason why this is so is apparent; and the ques- 
tion is, can we and will be grant the long time that they need? 

If our answer is to be in the affirmative, arrangements must be 
made to carry out some practical plan to provide a fund to meet 
the needs of the exporter on this side of the sea while waiting for 
the fereign purchaser to make payment. There is an organiza- 
tion now in existence, known as the Foreign Trade Financing Cor- 
poration, which is at work raising a fund of $100,000,000 to finance 
foreign trade. Encouraging progress in this work has been re- 
ported. 


While this may not be of special benefit to lumber exporters, it 
will help. Would it not be possible for lumbermen to look directly 
after their own interest in the export trade, and not depend too 
much on a corporation interested in many lines of trade? This 
might be done if lumbermen who have or expect to have export 
business would organize a company to finance long payment sales. 
It would assist the lumberman who makes foreign sales and waits 
a long time for payment. If a fund for that purpose were raised, 
the rest of the plan would not be difficult to work out. 

The average lumber exports from the United States, for the 
years immediately preceding the war, were about 6 percent of the 
cut. However, the bulk of the exports varied with different years, 
running as high as 8 percent in some years, as low as 4% percent 
in others. The average probably has not been so high as 6 percent 
since the war began; but even if that percentage were reached, it 
would not amount to as many feet as formerly, because the per- 
centage would be calculated on a smaller output in this country, 
and 6 percent would mean an actual diminished export. The foreign 
buyer has not been in a position to make large purchases in the last 
few years; but his needs are great now, and if he can finance his 
purchases, he will buy liberally. Therefore, if the exporter in this 
country can arrange to extend longer credit to the foreign buyer, the 
bulk of sales should increase. 
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WHO USES MAGNOLIA LUMBER 

Are you able to give us the names and addresses 
of a few good firms that use magnolia? We will 
have a few cars of this stock in good log run, 4/4 
to 8/4, 6-inch and wider, 10 feet to 18 feet. We 
are not posted as to the class of trade that uses 
this stock.—INquiRy No. 200. 

[The name and address of the Alabama 
lumber company for which this inquiry is in- 
serted will be given on request. The annual 
use of magnolia in factories is over 6,000,000 
feet, and the principal users are the makers 
of sash, doors, blinds, boxes, furniture, ve- 
hicles, boats, tobacco boxes, and brush backs; 
but box makers are the largest users.— 
EDITOR. ] 


ILLINOIS TIMBER SLOW SALE 

A resident of Illinois has in this State 900 acres 
of bottom land timber, not of large size, which he 
wishes to clear off in the next two years, and 
seems not to be able to find a market for the river 
birch, elm, maple and other bottom land species. 
Another citizen of Illinois has a tract of land in 
this State containing some good white oak which 
has been on the market several months, but thus 
far he has been unable to effect a sale. There are 
many owners of this kind who seem not to be 
able to dispose of timber to good advantage, as 
they lack knowledge of the operations involved 
and the necessary procedure to take. Any sugges- 
tions you can give us along this line will be appreci- 
ated, as we believe men will not raise timber unless 
bo can market it to advantage.—INquiry No. 
197. 

[The information contained in this query 
is worth thinking over. Why should men who 
have timber in Illinois have trouble in selling 
it? No better market exists in the United 
States than in Illinois. Much wood is used, 
the people are able to pay, and the popula- 
tion is dense. The timber’s small size may 
stand in the way of ready sale, because small 
trees are not suitable for as many purposes 
as those of larger size. But some of the oak 
is described as good. 

Small timber is suitable for many purposes. 
If hardwood, it should be acceptable to chair 
factories; and if softwood, box makers ought 
to be able to use it. Hardwood trees need not 
be large to be usable for handles, particularly 
brush handles, of which enormous numbers 
are used. It is said 8,000 patterns of brush 
handles are made. Small trees make excellent 
cordwood, and while this use should not be en- 
couraged if the trees are suitable for some- 
thing better, people need fuel and pay well 
for it. By using the better stuff for chairs, 
novelties and the like, and the poor sticks 
for fuel, the land can be cleared and no waste 
will occur. Interested parties will be placed 
in communication with the owners of this tim- 
ber.—EDITOoR. | 


EARLY MILLS ON THE MISSISSIPPI 


Inquiry No. 152, concerning early pine mills on 
the Mississippi River, was brought to my attention 


only within the last day or two. I would state 
that I am quite sure, altho without definite data 
sustaining my assumption, that Knapp-Stout & Co. 
operated a sawmill at St. Louis in the old white 
pine days, rafting their logs down the Mississippi 
to that point. I am quite positive that their mill 
in St. Louis was operated up to thirty years ago, 
and possibly five years later than that, about which 
time they discontinued the white pine end of the 
business and entered the manufacture of yellow 
pine. No doubt some one whose memory is clearer 
on this point than mine has given you this informa- 
tion before now.—A. F. CONGLETON, of the Badger 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


In your issue of March 19 the concern for which 
Inquiry No. 152 was inserted desires information 
as to early mills on the Mississippi River below 
Moline. The writer can furnish this information 
from personal knowledge. . 

At that time nearly every town of any size along 
the river had one or more sawmills. There were 
two large ones at Muscatine, several at Burlington 

* and Keokuk, one at Canton, Mo., and one big 
mill at Quincy, Ill., another at Hannibal, Mo.; 
and the Schulenburg & Boeckeler Lumber Co. and 
the Tamm Woodenware Works mills at St. Louis. 


There was also sawed or rafted white pine lumber 
towed by steamboat to points below St. Louis, 
the writer having been on a boat that delivered a 
part of a lumber raft to Chester, Ill., eighty-five 
miles below St. Louis. 

The above are the principal or largest mills, but 
as stated above nearly every town, big or small, 
had a sawmill. The time the above information 
covers is in the middle and later 80’s.—O. P. 
LAMBBRT, Lambert Lumber Co., Leavenworth, Kans. 

Another writer on early mills supplies this 
information: 

Iowa and Illinois had indeed several very large 
and important sawmill plants cutting up white 
pine logs rafted down the Mississippi, but Missouri 
also had at least one such plant. During many 
years I personally inspected and handled the pur- 
chases of a large sawmill and planing mill opera- 
tion in Mark Twain’s old town, Hannibal, Mo. 
The plant was operated under the name Hannibal 
Sawmill Co, and bore unmistakable signs of having 
been there for many years.—W. L. MILES, Miles 
Machinery Co., Saginaw, Mich. 


SAP STAIN AND BLACK BEETLE 

What are the best remedies for sap stain and 
the little black beetle bug that does so much dam- 
age to lumber? We are operating a band mill in 
South Carolina, and in shipping our lumber out 
we find a great many worms or bugs. Our piles 
are built upon 14-foot foundations, with 2-foot 
space for alley. Each pile is well taken care of. 
What remedy will prevent the trouble ?—INQUIRY 
No. 159. 

[Two distinct enemies of lumber are here 
mentioned, sap stain and beetles. Apparently 
one is independent of-the other, and both are 
difficult to control. 

Sap stain is due to the growth of immense 
numbers of plants,each separate plant so small 
that it is visible only with a microscope, but in 
mass a color is perceptible, hence the mass 
is called stain. It occurs oftenest in sapwood, 
hence it bears the name sap stain; it is on and 
beneath the surface of the wood, and is very 
common. No quick and sure remedy is known, 
unless the lumber is kiln-dried immediately from 
the saw, and that is too expensive for any lum- 
ber except high grade. The stain is worse in 
damp weather, because the plant (fungus) 
grows jn dampness; and it is most bothersome 
in warm weather. The spores (corresponding to 
seeds) are very small and light and float by 
millions in the air, falling on lumber where 
they quickly grow. 

Some sawmills dip their lumber in poison 
solutions, bicarbonate of soda, mercuric chloride, 
and others, by passing the boards thru tanks of 
the liquid by means of machinery. Some of 
these operations are dangerous to human health, 
because of the poisonous nature of the solutions. 
Lumbermen who wish to investigate the subject 
for practical purposes, may receive informa- 
tion on the subject by addressing the Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. Patient 
and competent investigations have done much 
work along this line. 

The second pest mentioned in this inquiry is 
*‘the little black beetle bug.’’ The identity 
of this insect is not quite clear from the de- 
scription. It may belong to the tribe of am- 
brosia beetles. These insects feed on both hard 
and softwoods, or rather on a microscopic fungus 
inside the cells or pores of the wood. They bore 
very small holes and in incredible numbers. 
They are worse in June and July than at any 
other time, but they work earlier and later in 
the season. Practical lumbermen in parts of 
the South where these beetles are active have 
no sure way of curbing them. They bore green 
wood and that which is partly seasoned. The 
Bureau of Entomology, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., has made many in- 
vestigations along the line of wood-destroying 
insects, and often if specimens of the insects 
are forwarded to the Washington bureau timely 
recommendations of remedies can be made. In 
some instances, the poison solutions applied to 
prevent sap stain serve also to lessen the depre- 
dations of the beetles.—Eprror. ] 


PERCENTAGE OF LUMBER EXPORTED 

We weuld be interested in receiving information 
eoncerning the timber supply in this and other 
countries; where the timber is located, and about 
what percentage of our lumber is being exported.— 
Ineuiry No. 202. 

[This inquiry was sent in by a lumber com- 
pany in Indiana.’ Concerning the world’s sup- 
ply of timber, the best authority available is 
United States Forest Service Bulletin 83, by 
Raphael Zon. The title of the bulletin is 
‘*Forest Resources of the World,’’ and it was 
published in 1910. 

The export of lumber has varied from year 
to year in recent years. In 1913 it was 8 per- 
eent of our entire cut; in 1909 it was 4% per- 
cent; in 1907 it was 514 percent. The aver- 
age for those three years was 6 percent, which 
is probably a fair average for recent years.— 
EpIrTor. | 


WEST VIRGINIA OAK FLOORING 

Can you put. me in touch with some reliable 
wholesale firm that would be interested in handling 
an output of %-inch white oak flooring, both plain 
and quarter sawed ?—INQuiIRY No. 203. 

[This inquiry is inserted for a concern in 
eastern Ohio that works up all its low grade 
oak lumber into tinplate boxes and wishes to 
use the best for flooring. The address will be 
furnished on request.—EDITOR. | 


CEDAR AND LOCUST POSTS 

We have 100 carloads of Michigan cedar fence 
posts and some locust posts, but the locust posts 
are scarcer. If you have any inquiries for posts 
please refer them to us.— Inquiry No. 199. 

[The cedar posts are grown in Michigan 
but the inquiry comes from Ohio. It is prob- 
able that white cedar or arbor-vitae is meant. 
The address of the inquirer will be sent on 
request.—EDIToR. | 


TOO MUCH WAS SHIPPED 

In the latter part of 1920 I ordered a car of 
fir lumber, a mixed carload, and stated that it 
should be a minimum carload only; and I ac- 
companied the order with specifications. The 
receiving the order wired that I did not have 
weight enough for a minimum carload. I wired in 
reply to add enough of two items to make a mini- 
mum carload. The shipper disregarded my instruc- 
tions and shipped a car “loaded to full visible capa- 
city,” which weighed 50 percent more than minimum 
weight ; besides he sent me 7,000 pounds by local 
freight, in addition to the carload. The last was 
10,000 feet red cedar siding which was received be- 
fore the carload arrived. The car was unloaded be- 
fore I noticed to what extent the order had been 
“stuffed,” and later I protested the action of the 
shipper. I have already paid the amount a mini- 
mum carload would have cost. Should I insist 
on any reduction or adjustment on the excess 
shipment? It means about $200 loss te me.— 
Inquiry No. 485. 

[In this time of canceled orders and refusals 
to make shipment the need of strict compliance 
with contracts is being insisted upon for the 
good of trade. A business man who honestly 
tries to do fair and square business has a right 
to insist that those who deal with him do the 
same. Fair play must not all be on one side. 

According to the showing made in this in- 
quiry the shipper disregarded instructions and 
shipped more than the buyer ordered. It-was 
not only a little more, which might easily hap- 
pen unintentionally, but so much more that, the 
surplus had to be shipped in another ear. It 
looks like an attempt to foree a large bill of 
lumber on a buyer who in good faith ordered 
a small one. The buyer under such circum- 
stances can not in justice be expected to pay 
for more than he ordered. This is not a solitary 
ease. It is of rather frequent occurrence that 
shipments are larger than the order calls for. 
Sometimes this seems to happen without any 
intention of forcing a large sale, and in such 
eases it may be excusable er unavoidable; but 
when the overshipment appears to be deliberate 
and intentional, the buyer should take his remedy 
if one is in reach.—EbITor. | 
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It Is Not Money Scarcity That Checks Building 


It is a common belief that during times of 
high prices homes can not or should not be 
built. This belief is not by any means con- 
fined to persons outside the building industry. 
Some lumbermen have ‘been so persuaded that 
now is not the time to build that they have 
. not only refrained from pushing sales but 
have advised prospective home builders to 

stpone construction. It goes without say- 
ing that the retailer who advises his pros- 
pective customer to postpone to an indefinite 
time in the future the purchase of material 
over the price of which the dealer has no con- 
trol not only is taking an unnecessary and 
perhaps a hazardous responsibility, but he is 
leaving the customer open to the wiles of 
others who are persuaded that now is the 
time to build homes. This is especially true 
with respect to the lumber dealer, for ex- 
perience has shown that lumber suffers wider 
fluctuations in demand, in supply and in price 
than almost any other commodity in common 
use; and because just now catalog concerns are 
making capital out of the housing shortage by 
pushing sales with the utmost vigor. 

For some months and until quite recently 
there has been a so called buyers’ strike in 
practically all industries. The effect of this 
strike has been to reduce prices of. many com- 
modities, the extent of the reductions in each 
industry probably bearing some relation to 
the quantities of stock on hand and the finan- 
cial strength of the particular industry or of 
individual concerns engaged in it. In gen- 
eral the producer or distributer who is caught 
with heavy stocks on hand in times of trade 
stagnation may be expected from either choice 
or necessity to make the most radical reduc- 
tions in his prices. If an entire industry is 
overstocked or under financed, or if its prod- 
uct is seasonable or perishable, a decided 
slump in prices is likely. 


Lumber Prices Are No Obstacle 


If the slump in demand for lumber had oc- 
curred a decade ago it would not have found 
lumbermen in general and manufacturers in 
particular in as strong a financial position as 
they occupy today; and there have been many 
times in the last decade when a lull in buy- 
ing would have caught them with very much 
larger stocks on hand. But today mill stocks 
are not unduly large; and, of course, in the 
face of stagnation producers are not enlarg- 
ing them. Costs of production are high and 
selling prices are low—a condition of affairs 
that must be expected to cause curtailment 
rather than to stimulate production. 

Everyone now must realize, from his own 
observation as well as because the fact has 
been stated so often and by so many compe- 
tent authorities, that the United States. (the 
world in fact) is sorely in need of homes and 
other structures, for which if they are built 
vast quantities of lumber will be required. 
Nobody will contend or believe that this 
shortage cam or will be permitted to continue 
indefinitely, or that it will be permitted to ac- 
cumulate any considerable length of time. 
Certainly, out of the concerted action of thou- 
sands of public spirited and determined citi- 
zens and millions of home-needing families 
working on the housing problem a solution 
will be found, and eventually home building 
will be resumed on a large scale. 

While the need of relief is immediate and 
pressing, the fact is to be noted (perhaps it 
should be emphasized) that the million or 
more homes needed at once can not be built 
at once; that several years will be required 
to recover the time lost; and that it would 
be physically impossible to make good the 
shortage of houses in a shorter period, even 
if money and materials were available. 

If the prices of lumber have reached bot- 
tom and if the lack of housing is a serious 
need if not a menace; if material and labor 
are available immediately for construction, 
what reason exists for postponing home build- 
ing? The most ready answer and that most 


commonly given is that capital is lacking or 
at least is not available; either because 
money is scarce or because the interest rate 
is too high; that money flows into channels 
of greatest return, and that since other forms 
of investment pay bigger returns—that is, 
higher rates of interest—than home building, 
homeless families employed in the very in- 
dustries that pay the higher returns on money 
must do without homes in order that the in- 
dustries may continue to be active or even 
to expand. 


Industrial Production Adequately Financed 


The fact is that the United States is over- 
built industrially. In many industries the 
expansion of productive capacity to meet war 
needs unquestionably went beyond the normal 
needs for domestic consumption. This fact 
is recognized in the resuscitation by Congress 
of the War Finance Corporation and of the 
organization by American banking and busi- 
ness interests of the $100,000,000 Foreign 
Trade Financing Corporation; both designed 
to finance foreign trade as a means of reliev- 
ing domestic congestion and expediting the 
financial and industrial recovery of European 
nations. 

At times industry appears to compete di- 
rectly with the home. The home at times ap- 
pears to be sacrificed for business; the latter 
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sometimes taking not only more money but 
more time, apparently, than is best for indi- 
vidual citizen, for family and for community. 
But there are evidences of a growing convic- 
tion on the part of business men generally 
that the home is paramount to every other 
consideration, even that of business. Or put 
another way, business men have shown that 
they recognize that good business demands 
good homes; and industrial leaders have dis- 
covered and demonstrated also that money 
invested in providing good housing for their 
employees pays as satisfactory returns as 
money invested in the industry itself; in fact 
giving real security to business investments 
and making good returns on them possible. 
More than that; they have found that money 
expended in providing amusements and the 
various refinements of life for their employees 
pays good dividends. They have demon- 
strated the fact that the making of good 
homes is the indispensable prerequisite to the 
making of good business. 

It is about time that the people of the 
United States as a whole reached the higher 
level of thinking that has been attained by 
the enterprising industrial leaders referred to. 
It is time that the community recognized that 


the home can and must compete on at least 
even terms with industry for the money that 
is needed for the building of comfortable 
homes for its workers. Home building does 
pay; it must pay, if the nation is to endure, 
whatever the rate of interest at any given 
time may be. Industry:is based on the homes 
of the country rather than the homes on in- 
dustry; and industry itself is bound to admit 
that home building must expand coinciden- 
tally with business. To sacrifice home on the 
altar of business is to destroy industry and to 
imperil the nation itself. 


Must Set Higher Value on Home 


But, it may be asked: how is the money 
needed in home building to be made available 
for that purpose when business offers a higher 
rate than investments in homes have been 
accustomed to pay? The answer is that the 
home must be newly evaluated. When people 
individually or as communities invest their 
money otherwise than in homes they merely 
relegate the home to an inferior position. 
When industry bids so high for money as to 
prevent home building it undermines its own 
foundations. 

Many and various means of financing home 
buildings have been proposed, some of them 
but temporary expedients when they are not 
paternal and unamerican. Let it be said 
again that supplying the homes needed in the 
United States will be a long drawn out job; 
and no mere temporary expedient will meet 
the situation. Something of a revolution in 
public sentiment regarding the matter of 
housing is needed. There must be a reallot- 
ment of the capital of the country so that the 
home may have its share. Much of the neces- 
sary money must first be made and then it 
must be saved specifically for the building 
of homes. 

As agencies for performing this beneficent 
service thousands of building and loan asso- 
ciations have been organized thruout the 
United States. According to the latest state- 
ment available (Jan. 1, 1919) there were in 
this country 7,484 of these organizations, 
with assets aggregating $1,898,344,346 and 
with memberships numbering 4,011,401. On 
July 1, 1920, there were to the credit of the 
508,508 depositors in the postal savings banks 
of the United States credit balances amount- 
ing to $157,276,322. On June 30, 1920, ap- 
proximately two and one-half million depos- 
itors in the savings banks of the country had 
to their credit balances aggregating $7,493,- 
015,000. By a rough estimate there are, there- 
fore, something like seven million depositors 
in the various savings institutions of the 
country, with balances to their credit aggre- 
gating about ten billion dollars. ; 


Homeless Have Money to Build 


Presumably, a large percentage of these 
seven millions of people are non-home owners. 
Surely, thousands of those holding building 
and loan stock are renters who are planning 
to build homes. Unquestionably also, start- 
ing a savings bank account is the first step 
taken by thousands of others who hope by 
that means to accumulate the money with 
which to build homes of their own. The same 
must be true to a very large extent with re- 
gard to those who have placed their money 
in Uncle Sam’s care. 

Here, then, are many thousands of people, 
who, tho they own no homes, yet have the will 
to.do so and also are possessed of assets ag- 
gregating millions of dollars that, as they 
have been accumulated for the building of 
homes, should be made available for that pur- 
pose. Some legislation, State and Federal, 
may be necessary to make this money avail- 
able. First, however, depositors in the va- 
rious savings institutions must whole-heart- 
edly accept the home building idea to the 
exclusion of the speculative. and every other. 
They must inject into any plan for building 
homes with this money for the community as 
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a whole precisely the spirit that induced them 
to save it to build homes for themselves indi- 
vidually. They must assent to its use for 


their fellows in turn exactly as they had 
planned to use it for themselves. They must 
pool their interests in home building in such 


a manner that no individual or group shall 
profit unduly at the expense of others; that 
all shall profit thru the thrift of each. 





The General Market Conditions 


The second quarter of the year opened auspi- 
ciously. Not only is the business world much 
more optimistic and displaying vastly more 
confidence in the immediate future than it 
had at the opening of the year, but there are 
many very concrete evidences of actual busi- 
ness betterment. True, there still is a great 
deal of unevenness to the improvement, which 
is conspicuous in some lines of trade and in 
some sections, and. apparently absent in 
others; but this is to be expected, and the 
fact remains that fundamentally conditions 
are shaping themselves very favorably. An 
added gain in steel buying is reported and 
slight as it has been it gives encourage- 
ment; and certain other basie industries re- 
port a gradual relief from the depression un- 
der which they have been suffering for some 
months. Undoubtedly progress would be 
much swifter and more satisfactory if future 
demands were more numerous and for larger 
quantities, but buyers continue to work on the 
hand-to-mouth basis which has been in vogue 
for so long, declaring that they can not aban- 
don their policy of extreme caution so long 
as unstability is to any extent evident in their 
respective lines. As for several months, 
transactions are for the most part of very 
moderate size, but encouragement. lies in the 
facts that bookings are more numerous and 
that the volume appears due for still further 
expansion. Retailers’ stocks everywhere and 
in every line of merchandise are undergoing 
reductions, and what buying is being done is 
for replacement purposes. The feature of 
such buying is that with increasing frequency 
the orders are accompanied by requests for 
immediate shipment, this desire to have re- 
plenishments made at once being taken to 
mean that stocks are down to bedrock, a con- 
dition which justifies the expectation that 
when confidence on the part of the retailers 
is restored to the extent that they resolve to 
abandon their hand-to-mouth policy and lay 
in more normal stocks, a vast volume of busi- 
ness will be the result. 


Hardwood Market Conditions 


Advices from southern hardwood production 
centers state that shipments of hardwood lum- 
ber during March were encouragingly larger 
than during any other month since the depres- 
sion in the hardwood industry made itself felt, 
which shows that altho business still is far be- 
low normal it is on the increase and that condi- 
tions generally are showing improvement. The 
FAS grades of practically all the hardwoods, 
particularly of oak and red gum, have been ben- 
efited most by the recent increase in business; 
but the lower grades are still in very much the 
same position. This is true both of southern 
and northern hardwoods. Production in all the 
hardwood sections having been kept down to 
an absolute minimum for several months on 
account of the unfavorable market conditions, 
upper grade stocks have. dwindled to an extent 

- that has made them searce, and as the mills 
show no disposition to increase their output be- 
fore the market offers very concrete evidence of 
permanent stabilization, former predictions of 
a famine in the choicer grades appear to be 
well founded. Demand is still somewhat spas- 
modic and irregular, giving the market an ap- 
pearance of spottiness, but fundamental condi- 
tions are much healthier than they were. Some 
of the most important hardwood consumers are 
beginning to show greater activity, particularly 
those in the furniture and automobile industries. 
Quite a number of furniture plants that were 
closed down have recently resumed part time 
operation and some of those that operated on 


a restricted schedule have increased their run- 
ning time. However, many of these furniture 
plants have carried over quite large stocks of 
lumber, and consequently are not buying at this 
time except for filling-in purposes, but the very 
fact that this industry is showing increased 
activity is nevertheless most encouraging. Man- 
ufacturers of interior trim, flooring and finish, 
and of wagons and agricultural implements, are 
also entering the market on a larger scale, but 
the demand from musical instrument makers 
and the railroads remains very restricted. 


Trade in Southern Pine 


Reports on the southern pine trade during the 
last couple of weeks have been particularly 
cheerful. Altho nobody claims anything like 
a normal volume of business, most manufactur- 
ers and distributers do claim to have seen a 
marked improvement in business and express 
themselves as more optimistic regarding the 
immediate future. The public, in practically all 
sections of the country, is showing a lively in- 
terest in construction of various types, but 
principally in homes, and there is much to jus- 
tify the expectation of a large volume of such 
construction to develop very soon. Stocks at 
the mills in the meanwhile have been pretty 
much broken during the last few months of low 
production, and No. 1 stock, particularly in 
dimension, is growing quite scarce and is gain- 
ing considerable firmness in price. One hundred 
thirty-four representative southern pine’ mills 
‘reported as follows for the week ended April 1: 


Shipments Production Orders 
66,159,344’ 62,817,970’ 67,869,615’ 
The North Carolina Pine Trade 


Some increase in the volume of business is 
reported this week by the North Carolina pine 
mills, but the market as a whole remains very 
unsatisfactory and prices rule quite low. The 
increased demand for dressed stocks has been 
especially noticeable, and what call there has 
been for rough stock has been centered, as 
heretofore, on a few items which already are 
in very short supply. Competition in the 
North Carolina pine territory continues to be 
very keen, and buyers shop around consider- 
ably before placing their orders. The result 
is demoralized prices, and more mills have 
recently withdrawn from the market on ac- 
count of inability to secure what they con- 
sider a fair return. Good weather has pre- 
vailed practically thruout the last month, but 
this has not been accompanied by an increase 
in production, as it normally would, no mill 
electing to resume operations or increase its 
running time under present market condi- 
tions. Forty-three representative North Car- 
olina pine mills report as follows for the week 
ended March 26: 
Shipments 
3,629,190’ 


Production 
4,808,207’ 


Orders 
3,744,572’ 


Douglas Fir Conditions 

The Douglas fir market as a whole remains 
unsatisfactory. Production in the fir districts 
of Oregon and Washington is still very low, 
approximately 42 percent under normal, and so 
long as the Douglas fir market remains in its 
present weak state no increase in output can be 
looked for. Indeed, several mills that had 
started up again have during the last couple 
of weeks been compelled to discontinue opera- 
tion by reason of restricted markets, high pro- 
duction expenses and sales return that are below 
cost. Prospects for a large volume of home 
construction .this spring practically thradut the 
country are excellent, and have had a steadying 
effect on the market, especially as it is known 


that retail stocks generally have been allowed to 
run down to such low level that should any con- 
sequential building movement assert itself a 
large volume of buying by retailers would be 
imperative. Already a quite satisfactory volume 
of building is going ahead in certain sections, 
and interest in the larger cities is very great, 
but definite developments in many cases are 
postponed in view of the uncertainties as to 
wages in the building trades. Wage cuts in 
these trades appear imminent in practic@ily all 
the large cities, but labor shows a disposition 
to hold out to the very last, and until the 
uncertainty which thus is created is removed, the 
publie can hardly be expected to do anything 
else than hold off. In the meanwhile Douglas 
fir timbers are showing increased strength, and 
so are No. 1 grades, particularly dimension, but 
all other items are virtually unchanged. One 
hundred nineteen representative Douglas fir 
mills reported as follows for the week ended 
March 26: 
Shipments 
56,430,319’ 


Orders 
51,186,419’ 


Production 
49,909,935’ 


Trade in the Western Pines 


The market for western pines from the Inland 
Empire has shown no considerable change dur- 
ing the last few weeks. Business is still slow 
and what orders are received are mostly for 
very badly mixed cars. However, the feeling 
of optimism is growing among the western pine 
operators, who feel confident that a big build- 
ing movement is bound to get under way tltruout 
the country, with very great benefits to them- 
selves. Very few of the Inland Empire mills 
are operating. Their stocks are badly broken, 
particularly of the upper grades, which are 
scarce and very firm in price, but there are more 
ample supplies of shop and commons, altho even 
these are nowhere near normal. There is very 
little demand for these latter grades on account 
of the absence of the sash and door and the box 
interests from the market, but the manufactur- 
ers generally look for the early development of 
considerable sash and door business when the 
building situation has been clarified. During 
the week ended March 26 thirty-two representa- 
tive Inland Empire mills reported as follows: 
Shipments Production Orders 
9,950,000’ 7,279,000’ 10,400,000’ 

Business in California white and sugar pine 
is very limited at present, probably as much on 
account of the shortage of these woods as be- 
cause of yveneral market conditions. Reports 
from the West indicate that due to the limited 
production a shortage of white and sugar pine 
is to be expected this spring. In connection 
with the stock situation one representative 
manufacturer writes as follows: .‘‘On Jan. 1 
there was less than 70,000,000 feet of California 
white pine shop lumber on hand and during the 
last three months considerable of this stock has 
been shipped, but today clears are almost de- 
pleted, particularly in 8/4 and thicker, and 8/4 
No. 1 is exceedingly scarce. Should buying be- 
gin in the near future the available stock of 
California white pine could be consumed by two 
of the larger sash and door concerns of the 
middle West.’’ This same manufacturer also 
says: ‘Readjustment has taken place in this 
specialty and prices we believe are as low as 
they will be during the entire year, so our advice 
to buyers is to place orders now.’’ Seven repre- 
sentative white and sugar pine mills reported as 
follows for the week ended March 26: 
Shipments Production Orders 
2,762,000’ 2,900,000’ 2,407,000’ 

Seven representative California redwood mills 
reported as follows for the same week: 


Shipments Orders 


Production 
4,993,000’ 6,543,000’ 4,071,000’ 
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To Seek Increased Dunnage Allowance 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April -7.—Frank Carna- 

han, traffic manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, following the meet- 
ing of the traffic committee in Chicago last week. 
is preparing a formal complaint to be filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, asking 
for an increase in the present dunnage allow- 
ance, which is 500 pounds regardless of actual 
weight. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
and others have filed a formal complaint against 
the directer general, as agent, and others, at- 
tacking“the minimum weights on lumber and 
other forest products applied on the cubical ca- 
pacity basis, alleging that the charges collected 
have been and are unreasonable, unjust and un- 
lawful; urging the commission to award repara- 
tion to Inland Empire shippers on all past ship- 
ments coming within the limitations of the stat- 
ute, and to require the carriers for the future 
to put into effect reasonable, definite, non-dis- 
criminatory and satisfactory minima rules and 
regulations. 


No General Tariff on Lumber 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., April 7.—It is now ac- 
cepted as a certainty that the forthcoming Re- 
publican tariff bill will not provide for a general 
tariff on lumber. A tariff will be placed on fir 
and spruce lumber and logs, probably somewhat 
higher than $1 a thousand feet. When the sched- 
ule is written by the House ways and means 
committee it may include a duty on cedar shin- 
gles. So far as lumber is concerned, the decision 
is to protect only fir and spruce lumber and logs, 
leaving other species on the free list. 


~~ 


Building Active in Los Angeles 
[Special telegram. to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Los ANGELES, Cauir., April 5.—Several days 

ago the market here was considered to be 
stiffening, altho more northern rail mills are 
closing. Stock is being offered freely, cargo 
orders are more difficult to place and the mar- 
ket is about $24 flat at ship tackle, San Pedro, 
on good assortments. The market price for 
flooring, No. 1 and No. 2 vertical, was consid- 
ered last Saturday to be $12 over Rail B list. 
Some quotations are now being made to dealers 
at $5 over. This is quite a decline but such 
quotation is not the legitimate market. Build- 
ing is on the increase and retail yards are doing 
as much business as they can take care of. 
Builders seem to have more confidence and are 
not now holding back. March building permits 
exceeded those of the same month in any of the 
last five years and April is starting out for a 
record. The dealers are optimistic and busi- 
ness is good. 


Cincinnati Club Active 


CINCINNATI, OuIO0, April 5.—Resolutions peti- 
tioning President Harding and Congress to re- 
peal such legislation as prevents the railroads 
from making individual contracts and adjusting 
rates of pay with employees and requesting the 
President to urge the railway labor board to 
abrogate the so called national agreements pend- 
ing the passage of such legislation, were adopted 
by the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati at the 
monthly dinner at the Business Men’s Club here 
tonight. The resolutions were presented by J. 
R. O’Neill, chairman of the river and rail com- 
mittee of the club, and after considerable dis- 
cussion were unanimously adopted and copies 
ordered sent to the senators and representatives 
from Ohio as well as to President Harding. 

The resolutions recited the hurried passage 
without proper investigation, of the Adamson 
law, which served to increase wages about $100,- 
000,000 and took from the managers the control 
of-their labor; the order of the director general 


which granted increases in wages amounting to 
hundreds of millions of dollars and the na- 
tional agreements which increased operating 
expenses and require the carriers to pay much 
more for the same class of labor than is paid 
in other industries and declare that these pro- 
visions are a great injustice to the great body 
of labor and employees in outside industries and 
assert that railroad wages should be revised. 
Newell H. Hargrave, president of the club, 
was renominated for president on both the reg- 
ular and independent tickets presented by the 
respective nominating committees. Mr. Har- 


grave is associated with the Kirkpatrick Lumber. 


FRED H. GILMAN 


Just before going to press the sad 
news was received by telegraph of the 
sudden death in Portland, Ore., of Fred 
H. Gilman, Pacific coast representative 
of the American Lumberman. In Mr. 
Gilman’s death the lumbermen of the. 
country, and particularly those of the 
Pacific coast, and the American Lumber- 
man suffer a serious loss and great sor- 
row is brought to his associates and host 
of other friends. A fitting obituary 
notice will appear in the next issue. 


Co. The balloting will take place at the May 
meeting of the club. The regular nominating 
committee consisting of Will S. Sterrett, chair- 
man, and Charles F. Shiels and George M. Mor- 
gan, submitted in addition to following candi- 
dates: For first vice president, Joseph J. Line- 
han, of the Mowbray & Robinson Co.; for second 
vice president, C. W. Tunis, of the C. W. Tunis 
Lumber Co.; for treasurer, J. Watt Graham, of 
the Graham Lumber Co.; and for secretary, Emil 
Thoman, of the Thoman Flinn Lumber Co. 

The independent committee consisting of A. 
Earl Hart, George Hand and Walter Johns 
named besides Mr. Hargrave, for first vice presi- 
dent, J. C. West, of the J. C. West Lumber Co.; 
for second vice president, Dan Moul, of the D. H. 
Moul Lumber Co,; for treasurer, Roy Thomp- 





MY ARE YOU GOING 
TO BUILD? 


It makes no difference 
whether it is a magnifi- 
cent residence, a simple home, a garage or a servants 
house, if it is built of LUMBER we can be of service 
to you. Our years of experience in the lumber busi- 
ness may be of benefit to you. It will be a pleasure 
for us to go over your plans with you, furnish you 
estimates’ and advise with you in regard to any build 
ing you may contemplate. This service on our part 

will be a pleasure and absolutely FREE to you. 

BUILD NOW 
PLANTERS LUMBER COMPANY 
_ ‘B.M. FULTON, Manager 

Phone 1616, or 11 West Jackson, Miss. 


A CORDIAL WELCOME ATTRACTS BUILDERS 


son, of the Thompson Hardwood Lumber Co.; 
and for secretary, W. S. Sterrett, of the Sterrett 
Lumber Co. 

The Wood Mosaic Co. was elected to member- 
ship in the club. The resignations of the Korn 
Co. and of the Pine Plume Lumber Co. were 
received and accepted. The Korn Co. explained 
that it was moving its offices from Cincinnati to 
its mills at Sumter, S. C. 

A letter from J. M. Pritchard, secretary of 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, was received, in which he explained that 
the association would set its date for the annual 
convention as soon as the United States Supreme 
Court hands down its decision in the suit against 
the association and its members. The conven- 
tion will be held in Cincinnati. 

A short talk in behalf of the community chest 
drive of Cincinnati was made by Maj. William 
Hammond Parker in which he declared that 98 
percent of the money raised for charity in Cin- 
cinnati went for charitable purposes and only 
2 percent was required for organization ex- 
penses. Seventy-five charitable organizations 
participated in the chest. 

An interesting account of the development of 
the new rapid transit system in Cincinnati which 
is now under construction was given in talks 
made by former Judge William A. Geoghegan, 
member of the city rapid transit commission, 
and by Frank Raschig, principal assistant engi- 
neer for the commission. The talk was illus- 
trated with lantern slides showing progress of 
the construction work. When completed the 
rapid transit system will comprise an elevated 
and subway loop around the city, 14 miles in 
length. 


Files Reduced Rate Tariff 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 7.—R. H. Countiss, 
agent of the transcontinental lines, has filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission supplement 
No. 14 to his tariff 27-D which makes effective 
April 13 reduced rates on lumber from Cali- 
fornia groups to Chicago and Mississippi River 
points on the same level as recently established 
from the north Pacific coast. California inter- 
ests are protesting the filing of supplement No. 
13 to the same tariff which eliminates the thru 
rates to points on the Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha and the Great Northern rail- 
ways. 


WOOD USING INDUSTRIES’ PROGRAM 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 4.—The following 
program has been tentatively arranged for the 
meeting of the wood using industries at Harris- 
burg on April 13 and 14. Gov. Sproul will talk 
on ‘‘The Forest and the State.’’ George E. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia wholesaler, will take 
as his subject, ‘‘Where Our Lumber Comes 
From.’’ The other proposed subjects, with 
their speakers, are: ‘‘The Forest and the Lum- 
ber Industry,’’ by N. P. Wheeler, jr., of En- 
deavor; ‘‘The Forest and the Railroad,’’ by 
Gen. W. W. Atterbury; ‘‘The Forest and the 
Town,’’ by Alba B. Johnson, president State 
Chamber of Commerce; ‘‘The Forest and the 
Farm, by John A. McSparran, master State 
Grange; ‘‘The Forest and the Housekeeper,’’ 
by Mrs. George W. Dibert; ‘‘The Forest and 
the Child,’’ by Mrs. J. Benjamin Dimmick; 
‘<The Forest and the Press,’’ by Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis; ‘‘The Forest and the Factory,’’ by 
Judge J. H. Reed; ‘‘The Forest and Wood 
Substitutes,’’ by Harold Betts of the 
Forest Service; ‘‘The Forest and the Mine,’’ 
by Benjamin M. Clark; ‘‘The Forest and 
Labor,’’ by John A. Phillips, vice president 
State Federation of Labor; ‘‘ The Forest and the 
Food Supply,’’ by Col. Louis J. Kolb; ‘‘The 
Modern Trend of Wood Consumption,’’ by Car- 
lile P. Winslow, of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, and ‘‘Why We Need the Forest,’’ by Gif- 
ford Pinchot. 
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STARTS UP ONEWF COUNTRY’S FINEST MILLS . 


Rick Lake, Wis., April 5.—Operations are be- 
ing started at the new mill of the Park Falls 
Lumber Co., which has recently been completed 
here. The mill is one of the most modern and 
complete planing mills in the country, having 
dimensions of 126 by 126 feet, and equipped 
with the latest labor saving machinery. Nearly 
a year was required to complete construction, 
which is almost entirely of concrete. The com- 
plete equipment of the new mill includes two 
single and one twin resaw; a molding, 2-side, 
4-side and three matching planers; eight cut-off, 
two rip and two trimming saws, and a nailing 
and stamping machine for the grain door de- 
partment. A huge dry kiln will be erected dur- 
ing the summer. 


The plant was designed with a view of labor 
and time saving in the various operations. 
Trackage enters the west side of the building, 
carrying the rough lumber, and the dressed lum- 
ber comes out at the opposite end upon a long 
transfer where it is loaded into cars on another 
track. The equipment is operated by individual 
motors. <A collector system removes the saw- 
dust from the planing mill to a large storage 
tank, and from there it is conveved to the en- 


at Camp Lewis in command of three planes sent 
from Mather Field at Sacramento to make a 
survey of the storm devastated district of the 
peninsula. Capt. Smith estimated the time re- 
quired to complete the work will be a week under 
favorable weather conditions. He says that such 
a survey will be of great value in determining 
the extent of the damage done by the storm and 
that this is probably the only way that it could 
be made. It is his plan to take photographs 
of the most seriously damaged sections and to 
make sketches of the entire area. 


CONFIRMS ORIGINAL ESTIMATES OF DAMAGE 


SEATTLE, WasH., April 2.—George H. Cecil, 
district forester for the Forest Service, was in 
Seattle Tuesday, after having flown over the 
part of the Olympic Peninsula devastated by 
the hurricane of last January. Mr. Cecil re- 
ports that the heaviest damage is between 
Clearwater and the Hoh, and between the Hoh 
and the Bogachiel. In the interior the principal 
damage is along the top of the ridges, the 
ridges having protected the trees farther down. 
A great deal of timber is down, but it is in 
spots. Mr. Cecil states that the original esti- 
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The “‘Quinault,” the new steamer of the Hart-Wood Lumber Co.’s fleet, is declared to be the finest 


wooden built lumber carrier ever built on the Pacific coast. 


Its official trial trip at Portland, Ore., 


on the Willamette and Columbia Rivers was made gg ee with great success, developing better 
n 


speed than was expected. 


It is built for freight only, hav 


g a capacity for carrying 1,200,000 feet 


of lumber, and Is equipped with every modern convenience for officers and crew. The first voyage 
has just been made from Grays Harbor to San Francisco. 





gine room of the mill by a system of pipes by 
means of two large blowers. 

Extensive production of grain car doors is 
contemplated with the completion of installation 
of equipment. A building will be erected near 
the mill for assembling, bundling and stock room 
quarters for this department. 

The cost of the plant will be close to 
$1,000,000. When completed it will be one of 
the finest in the country in construction, size 
and equipment. 


BEGIN WORK ON STORM DAMAGED AREA 


CENTRALIA, WasH., April 2.—Work has 
started on the Olympic Forest, recently so 
severely damaged by the terrific storm. Indians 
are engaged to carry supplies, by means of 
canoes, for twelve miles up the Bogachiel River, 
into the wilderness of the storm area. The first 
task is to rebuild the telephone lines. A lookout 
central station on Bogachiel Peak, 6500 feet 
above sea level, will be established, giving a 
view over the Hoh, Bogachiel and Solduc val- 
‘ leys. With the coming of the dry season a 
systematic motorcycle and fire patrol will be 
established thruout the forest area along the 
highways. Capt. Lowell H. Smith, first trans- 
continental flyer to make the trip from San 
Francisco to New York and return, has arrived 





mates of 8,000,000,000 feet of timber destroyed 
have been borne out by subsequent investiga- 
tions. The plan of the Forest Service to make a 
‘‘mosaic map’’ of the devastated area has been 
abandoned, on account of lack of equipment; 
but a sketch map will be made, and photographs 
taken only of typical sections. Under favor- 
able weather conditions, the aerial squadron 
under Capt. Lowell H. Smith will be able to 
complete the work in a week. 


STORM SWEEPS GEORGIA CITY 


ALBANY, Ga., April 4.—One man was killed, 
more than sixty persons injured and property 
damage. caused estimated at several hundred 
thousand dollars, by a tornado which swept thru 
the northern part of this city Thursday after- 
noon, March 31. 

Among the industrial plants damaged con- 
siderably by the storm were the box and crate 
factory of Reynolds Bros. Lumber Co. and the 
plant and planing mill of the Huber Lumber Co. 
The latter was directly in the path of the wind. 


‘The plant of the Williams Lumber Co. and 


Knight’s Planing Mill suffered less damage. 
Slight damage was also caused at the plant of 
the Albany Box Factory. The loss to the vari- 
ous industrial plants that were in the path 
of the gale is estimated at almost $100,000. 


REPRESENTS TWO COMPANIES IN ST. LOUIS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 6.—The Finkbine Lum- 
ber Co. and the Trenton Lumber Co., both of 
Jackson, Miss., announce the opening of un 
office in St. Louis, with Eber J. Wilder in 
charge. Mr. Wilder will handle all sales for 
these firms in and around St. Louis and west of 
the Mississippi River. His office is temporarily 
at 1171 Arcade Building. 

Mr. Wilder returns to the Finkbine organiza- 
tion after having been with the Chicago Lumber 
& Coal Co., St. Louis, since last December. He 
previously was with the Finkbine interests for 
eight years. He had been assistant sales man- 
ager in the general offices, and at one time was 
general superintendent of its mill at D’lo, Miss. 


ASK DAMAGES FOR WARTIME RESTRICTIONS 


New York, April 4.—Handicaps under which 
New York lumbermen, especially those in the 
Newton Creek section of Brooklyn and all who 
rely largely upon lighterage for the moving 
of consignments, labored during the period of 
Federal control of railroads, are set forth in 
a lengthy complaint by which a group of New 
York lumbermen will seek to recover damages 
from the Government. 

The firms making the complaint are the Cross 
Austin & Ireland Lumber Co., Leary & Co., the 
Weisberg-Baer Co., the Manhattan Box Co., 
the Forest Box & Lumber Co. (Inc.), Tisdale 
Lumber Co., Stewart Lumber Co. and the John 
C. Orr Co. These defendants comprise some 
of the largest dealers in lumber, wholesale and 
retail, in the Metropolitan district. 

The action recalls a period in which practically 
an airtight embargo prevailed on lighterage and 
in which the defendants in some cases faced 
the necessity of moving the sites of their docks 
and yards. Lighterage conditions today are 
much improved, but it is pointed out that ship- 
ments today are far below normal and harbor 
facilities in recent months have not been put 
to a severe test. 

The complaint is of momentous interest to 
New York lumbermen, especially as hundreds 
who are not participants in the complaint were 
subjected to hardships which were the common 
property of the lumber dealers in the period 
designated. The largest single amount sought 
is $58,459.23, by the Cross, Austin & Ireland 
Lumber Co., and the second largest, $43,841.48, 
by the Forest Box & Lumber Co. 

The claims, aggregating $201,045.38, have 
been filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission against John Barton Payne, as direc- 


tor general of the railroads. 

It is said that numerous other New York 
lumbermen who were subjected to the handicaps 
and expense of the alleged embargo made a last 
minute effort to join in the complaint, but failed 
because notice must have been filed with the 
commission on or before Feb. 28, 1921. It is 
said the combined claims would have aggre- 
gated several millions of dollars. 


AWAIT WORD AS TO DATE FOR PINE HEARING 


St. Louis, Mo., April 6—No word has been 
heard from Federal Judge John C. Pollock, of 
the Kansas district, as to when he will hear the 
ease of the United States against the Southern 
Pine Association and others, which was filed in 
the district eourt here in February. This is the 
suit in which the Government alleges that there 
is a combination in restraint of trade. Judge 
Charles B. Faris disqualified himself from serv- 
ing in the case on account of prejudice having 
been alleged against him. The appointment of 
Judge Pollock was made by Judge Walter San- 
born, of Minneapolis, the presiding judge of the 
cireut court of appeals, 





IN THE original forests of the United States 
it is probable that more trees were destroyed by 
the beaver than by any other animal living in 
this country. Frequently a large number of 
trees growing along small watercourses were 
gnawed down by these animals to secure the 
bark for food and the branches for dams, so as 
to flood their dams and secure for themselves a 
defense from the attack of larger and stronger 
animals than themselves, 
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Sitting in the little private office of a pretty 
good yard in a town of some six thousand 
people, I absently picked up a pocket note- 
book. It was covered with manila paper and 
looked like the scores of notebooks I’ve ear- 
ried around in my hip pockets while search- 
ing for Realm material. 
yard, whom I’ll call Bates, had stepped out 
into the main office to meet a customer who 
had just come in; but his son, a lad 17 or 18 
years of age who expects to go into business 
with his father and who works in the yard 
on Saturdays and holidays, was sitting across 
the table. He grinned as I picked up the 
book. 

‘‘That’s dad’s money maker,’’ he said. 

“*TIs that so?’’ I said, absent-mindedly. 
Then when his words 


The owner of the’ 


Keeping Wide Awake Will Help You Gain Valuable Sales Ideas 
That Jotted Down Will Be Safe and Handy in Mental Toolroom 


son. Driving unpainted wagon. 
shed.’’ 


Gives the Vital Point of Sales Contact 


Young Bates and I looked and listened. 
The farmer, whom I guessed to be the ‘‘Jack- 
son’’ of the notebook entry, was a slow 
speaking man, but he went directly to the 
business he had in mind. 

‘*‘T want to see something about that farm 
machinery shed we talked about yesterday,’’ 
he said. ‘‘I’ve been thinking maybe you’re 


Machinery 


right about it being a paying investment. 
Fact is I went up to see the implement man, 
the way you suggested, and, my land! the 
way things cost now is enough to scare a man. 
I guess I’ll have to make the old stuff do this 





finally trickled into 
my mind I stared at 
the little book with 
more interest. 

‘“‘What do you 
mean, money 
maker?’’ I asked. 

‘‘T mean money 
maker. Sure enough. 
Look into it. Go 
ahead, he’ll not mind. 
He’ll show it to you 
anyway. Here. I’ll 
open it up.’’ 


Dad’s Money Maker 


He opened the 
book at random and 
thrust it into my 
hands. At the top of 
the page was a date, 
and below it were 
scribbled a series of 
penciled notes, some 
of which I could 
hardly read and none 
of which made much 


sense to me. It ran 
like this: 
J. Jones. Riley’s. 
Lattice side of ga- ter, Mass. 


rage. 
Bill Bailey. Wire. 
See personally. Wall board. 


Morgan. 5 min. SI peh. 1 b. 2 g. Old 


est 10. 

Golden Smith. 3 mi w. Sold 4 loads hogs. 
Feeding fl. - 

Hokey Jones. Neighbor painting. House 
& garage. ; . 

Blair. At Western Motor Co. Looking at 


Buick. Garage. 

Johnstone. Meyer’s farm. 
buying car. Garage. 

R. Wilson. Change garage doors, n to e. 

Tucker. Buying grapevines. Trellis & back 
yd fence. ; 

King. Wife joking about camping out. 
New house. 
Winger. 
And so on. 


Aids Memory in Meeting Customers 


While I was glancing over these curious 
entries the customer out in front finished his 
business and left. Suddenly Bates rushed in, 
glanced around, took the notebook and turned 
the leaves. He ran his finger down the page 
until he found the entry he wanted and then 
handed the book back with a smile and hur- 
ried out into the lobby. An elderly farmer 
was coming thru the front door. I looked 
curiously at the entry the lumberman_ had 
been looking for. It was like this: ‘‘Jack- 


Blair says he’s 


Hog pasture fence. 





I’ve found that a lot of our farm machines 
behave in about the same way. We get them 
all out on the cement floor in the machine 
shed, at different times, of course, and when 
work isn’t pressing, and we tighten the bear- 
ings and replace worn parts and give them 
a couple of coats of paint. It would surprise 
you how much longer they run and how mueh 
less trouble they give us. I found it was 
pretty hard to do until we had a place fixed 
for it. We built a machine shed bigger than 
we needed for storing the machines, so we’d 
have floor space to do this overhauling and 
painting.’’ 


A ‘‘Close’’ Logically Follows Preparation 


‘*Yes,’’ said Jackson cautiously. ‘* Well, 
I want to see what a 
machine shed is go- 
ing to cost. Lum- 
ber’s so high I ain’t 
sure I’d save any- 
thing at that. But I 
want to know a little 
more about this 
plan.’’ He drew out 
an envelope bearing 
the imprint of the 
Bates Lumber Co., 
and out of it he took 
a letter and a printed 
folder. Young Bates 
picked up one like it 
from the corner of 
the desk and handed 
it to me. It was a 
well got up stuffer, 
showing the floor 
plan of a simple ma- 
chine shed and con- 
taining a description 
of it and a little ar- 
gument favoring the 
use of such buildings. 

The two men bent 





The above illustration shows the type of roll wagon used by the W. H. Sawyer Lumber Co., Worces- 
This type of wagon permits the dumping of the lumber in a manner which does it 
no injury and naturally greatly facilitates the speed with which deliveries can be made. 


year. Some of it ain’t so bad at that.’’ 
Remark That ‘‘Hits Him Where He Lives’’ 


‘“Why yes,’’ said Bates, ‘‘most likely 
you’ve got some pretty good machines. I’ve 
found out in running my farm that a lot of 
machines get junked simply because they 
don’t look as well as they might. I’ve seen 
it work out with automobiles. A man has an 
old car that’s getting pretty dingy, and.he 
sort of loses interest in it. He thinks it’s 
about to go to pieces, and he’s not careful how 
he uses it. But somebody persuades him to 
have it painted and to get a few new parts 
and a few bearings tightened, and it looks so 
well and runs so smoothly he’s proud of it 
again and uses it the way he’d use a new car. 
So it runs for thousands of miles after that.’’ 

‘‘You know,’’ said Jackson, with a gleam 
of interest, ‘‘I did that very thing.’’ 

“<T believe I did hear about it,’’ said Bates. 

‘*Yes, sir. That old machine of mine ain’t 
got all the modern improvements, but she 
sings as sweet as a sewing machine, and if I 
do say it myself she looks pretty good.’’ 

I looked out of the front window, and there 
stood an old-fashioned machine, heavy and 
square nosed but looking clean and polished 
in its dark enamel and shining brass. 

‘‘You’d have made a mistake if you’d 
thrown the car away,’’ said Bates. ‘‘ Well, 





over the plan, and in 
the course of half an 
hour Bates had made 
a sale. He came into 
the private office and 
sat down. 
‘*This looks and sounds interesting,’’ I 
said. ‘‘That was an adroit piece of selling 
to tell the old gentleman about his own auto- 
mobile just as tho you didn’t know about it. 
Something tells me he’s pretty proud of that 
old machine and brags about it more or less.’’ 
‘‘That’s a fact,’’ said Bates with a smile. 
‘*Maybe I did rather string the old man along, 
but what I said was perfectly true and very 
much to the point. He’s taken wonderful 
care of the auto, for when he got it the ma- 
chine was very much of an innovation. But 
he’s always been more or less careless of his 
farm machines. But he’s a shrewd and in- 
telligent man, and I’ve got a hunch he’ll 
make a big change in his way of caring for 
the rest of his machinery.’’ 


Sieve That Sifts Ideas and Sales Leads 

“¢Well,’’ I said, ‘‘I want to know all about 
it; about this book and these odd looking en- 
tries and about the way you started this par- 
ticular sale. I see you’ve written the old 
gentleman a letter. I’d be interested in 
knowing how you use this ‘money maker,’ as 
your junior partner calls it.’’ 

‘‘There’s nothing to tell,’’ said Bates. 
‘‘It’s the simplest thing in the world. The 
fact is I’m a little ashamed of it because it 
isn’t a method -at all. I thought maybe you 
could’ tell me how to fix it up into something 
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real. I just carry one of these note, beoks 
that cost me 10 cents apiece. When one gets 
full I lay it up on a shelf and get another. I 
keep them dated and check off the entries 
when I’ve seen the men or when I’ve made 
a sale or have decided I can’t make one. 
Then I’ve got into the habit of looking for 
business openers, and when I see something 
that suggests a possibility or when I think 
of a trade idea I stick it down here in the 
book. Every little while I turn thru the 
pages, and these entries suggest the things 
I was thinking about, and I decide how best 
to make use of them. 


Keeps Eyes Open for Opportunities 


‘‘The other day I was in the bank when 
Jackson drove by in an unpainted wagon. He 
was the center of a pretty dingy picture. A 
lumber salesman was with me, a good friend, 
and he called my attention to Jackson and his 
turnout. ‘That’s a pretty tough looking out- 
fit,’ he remarked, ‘and yet if you look at it 
closely everything is in pretty good condi- 
tion except for appearance. I grew up on a 
farm that was run something like this farmer 
seems to run his place. We had pretty good 
things, but they never looked good. From 
clothes to barnyard fence, our equipment was 
sound but tough looking. I believe that’s the 
real reason I left the country. I had sense 
enough to appreciate the genuine worth of the 
things around me, but their run-down appear- 
ance got on my nerves. It’s too bad. A lit- 
tle intelligent care will keep things looking 
right and will keep them in good working 
order long after they would otherwise be 
scrapped.’ 

Implanting Germ of Buying Idea 


‘*In the meantime I’d taken out my little 
book and written Jackson down. I met him 
a few days later at a farm sale, and I man- 
aged to get to talking about the poor appear- 
ance of the machinery offered for sale and 
the fact that most of the paint was gone and 
most of the iron rusty because it had never 
been shedded. I got in some fairly good pre- 


liminary work in a casual, conversational way 
and suggested the idea that he build a ma- 
chine shed, by telling about the one on my 
farm as a pretty good one for him to follow 
when he wanted to put up such a building. I 
followed this up with the letter you men- 
tioned, and in the letter I put this stuffer de- 


scribing the shed on my farm. You know the 


rest.’’ 
Not a Policy—Just a Way to Sell Lumber! 


‘*Do you find this notebook a pretty valu- 
able thing?’’ I asked. ‘‘I mean, do you cen- 
ter your selling policy around it?’’ 

Mr. Bates looked a little embarrassed. 

‘¢ Well, that sounds pretty formal,’’ he said. 
**T don’t talk about selling policies much in 
this business. I don’t know whether I’ve got 
such things. I suppose I have, but I think*of 
them merely as ways I can sell lumber. No, I 
reckon the notebook isn’t central in my sell- 
ing scheme. It’s just a help in remembering 
things I see or that I think of. I used to sell 
in about the same way, but I found I was for- 
getting too many things, so one day I bought 
a notebook. I think it’s helped me a good 
deal in one way or another.’’ 


Best Advertising Starts Tongues Wagging 


I turned back to the page I’d looked over. 

‘‘This looks interesting,’’ I said, ‘‘but it 
doesn’t mean much to me. Here’s this one: 
‘J. Jones. Riley’s. Lattice side of garage.’ 
Some people might think it was the directions 
for finding a little hootch.’’ 

‘‘Tt might be at that,’’ said Bates. ‘‘Jones 
is deputy sheriff and has made quite a reputa- 
tion as a booze pincher. But I can tell you 
the story about that entry. We were in 
Riley’s cigar store and were looking at the 
new decorations. At one end Riley had built a 
rather pretty little trellis and had some 
checker and domino tables under it. He had 
some vines growing over the trellis, and really 
you’ve no idea how pretty it was. Jones was 
admiring it and was asking me why more peo- 
ple didn’t take the pains to fix up their places 
a little. when such small changes made such 
big differences. I agreed with him and sug- 


gested that he could put a trellis over his 
garage door and could grow grapes.on it. He 
seemed interested, so I set down the entry. 
Later I sent him an advertising booklet got 
out by a manufacturers’ association and a let- 
ter telling him I had the stock and would be 
glad to help him plan the thing. I added that 
I was interested in the thing and believed if 
we got a few such things started they ’d look so 
nice a good many other people would follow 
suit. Well, I made the sale. Both Riley and 
Jones are popular and well known, so I wrote 
a little news story about Jones’ new trellis 
and about the fact that he got the idea from 
Riley’s store decorations. I added a sentence 
or two about the interest these men had in 
the appearance of the town. The story was 
printed on the front page of the local paper 
and pleased the two men so much they talked 
about it no end. Other people got interested, 
and I’ve sold a good many trellises as a result. 


Pleased So Well They Start Boosting 


‘This isn’t the only result. Jones and Riley 
and a number of other new trellis owners met 
in the cigar store one day and framed up a 
little back-yard beauty contest with prizes 
offered to children for bird houses, flower 
beds, nice lawns and so on. That campaign 





ONE MILLION WEDDINGS 
In the United States Last Year 


SEVENTY THOUSAND HOMES 
Built In the United States Last Year 


WHERE ARE THE OTHER NINE HUNDRED AND. 
THIRTY THOUSAND LIVING? 
If yeu are one who did not get the new home last year, 
what are you going to do? 
WILL YOU RENT AND MOVE, 


and pay rent and pay movers which is both wasteful and 
expensive, and then never know when you will move 
again, OR 


WILL YOU START TO PLAN NOW. 
fora home of your own? Plan your rooms to suit you, 
plan the color schemes, plan thé planting of shrubbery, 
trees, and flowers. Plan the garden and plan where you 
will have the garage. 
WILL YOU LET US HELP YOU? 
We have helped others and will gladly help you. We 
will help you select the plan, help you select the wood- 
work; help you, in fact we are prepared to help you in all 
matters pertaining to the complete building of a home. 


WE WILI. HELP YOU FINANCE THE COST. 


We are ready and willing to help reliable, earnest, indus- 
trious people to the extent of 60 per cent of its cest. If 
you can furnish 40 per cent of the total cost, we will help 
you on the other 60 per cent. 


PLAN YOUR OWN HOME 
“SEE DURHAM ABOUT IT” 


NEENAH PHONE 18 

A Timely Appeal by a Retailer with Some Perti- 
nent Suggestions and Offers of Assistance in 
Making the Start of a Home 





is really doing wonders for the appearance of 
our town. Incidentally I’ve sold quite a lot 
of cement, cypress lattice and trellis stock, 
fence pickets and other stuff needed in the 
campaign. 


Sales Follow Study of Customer’s Needs 


‘*This next entry about Bill Bailey has to 
do with a fire that burned the back room of 
his shop. He repairs tires, and there’s always 
more or less danger of fire. So I went around 
to see him and sold him the stuff to repair the 
damages, including some wallboard that is 
sufficiently fire resistant to reduce his hazard 
a good deal. He’d had the place ceiled with 
unpainted softwood that simply invited fire. 


Timeliness Wins Results in Sales Efforts 


‘“James Morgan is a farmer who lives on 
his own farm about five miles north of town. 
We’ve installed school nurses in the town 
schools, and when we inaugurated the new 
plan we made quite a little event out of it. 
We got some State health officers to come 
down and make speeches and so on. This was 
done in part because some people felt a little 
hostile toward the move, and we wanted the 
fullest publicity and a big wave of enthu- 
siasm. I suggested that in connection with it 
we have a sort of baby show, not only for the 


town but for the surrounding country. Then 
we got the local physicians to volunteer and 
we got some public health nurses and offered 
modern public health inspection to all ehil- 
dren of grade school age in the country 
around the town. We got all the merchants 
to use their advertising to boost the show for 
two or three weeks beforehand, and we got 
a surprising number of country people to 
bring their children in. I think it is going 
to do a lot of good. There were lectures on 
hygiene and school lunches and prevention of 
colds and so on. Morgan has two girls and 
a boy, and he brought them in. The doctors 
found the little folks well and normal, but 
Jim rather worries about them, and he got 
pretty well sold on the idea of a sleeping 
porch. He asked me a little about it, and I 
went out to his place to see what could be 
done. As a result he built a big porch en- 
closed with windows so it can be heated; and 
it ean also be thrown wide open. It is ar- 
ranged so that the whole family can sleep on 
the porch and yet have the privacy that ought 
to go with sleeping apartments. I don’t know 
how many sleeping porches this one is going 
to sell. They’ve been spreading thru Jim’s 
neighborhood like a prairie fire. 


Kick Gives Cue as to Need of Prospect 


‘*Golden Smith came in one day with four 
loads of hogs. He was mad. They were not 
quite ready for market, but the rains had 
been bad, and Golden couldn’t seem to make 
them grow as fast as he thought they should. 
He attributed it to the difficulty of feeding 
them in the right way in his muddy lots. That 
was my cue, of course, so I went out and sold 
him a cement feeding floor. Before I got 
thru Golden had put in a big watering system 
and had contracted for a silo that I’m going 
to supply him a little later in the summer. 


Step Down Makes Cost Less Fearsome 


‘*Hokey Jones is a little old fellow who 
quit farming a few years ago and moved to 
town. He’s pretty close fisted. His wife 
nags him quite a bit about it, tho I reckon 
she’s about as close as Hokey. Their house 
and garage have needed painting for years, 
so I noticed as I drove by early in the spring 
that a couple of his neighbors were getting 
ready to paint. I waited until they were 
about thru and then I happened along one 
day and told Hokey he ought to have a new 
house. His wife rather sicked me on just 
to see what he’d do. When I’d got him wor- 
ried a little I admitted that if he’d paint his 
buildings they’d look as good as new, but I 
added they’d begin going down pretty fast 
if they were not cared for soon. In the end 
I sold him the paint. 


Little Memory Jogger Works Hard for ‘Dad’ 


‘*These entries about garages and changes 
in garage design I picked up at the offices of 
the Western Motor Co. when I’d gone in to 
pay a repair bill. Tucker’s grape arbor and 
back yard fence were part of the contest I 
mentioned before. The King house I learned 
about thru my wife. She and Mrs. King were 
at an afternoon party at the country club, 
and Mrs. King made some joking complaint 
about their house being too small. I hadn’t 
thought of them as prospects, but with this 
tip to go on I sold them the first new house 
I’ve sold this season.’’ 

‘“You remember,’’ young Bates said when 
his father paused, ‘‘I told you it was dad’s 
money maker.’’ 


HUGE TESTING MACHINE 


A machine for testing very large columns has 
just been erected at the Forest Products 
Laboratory. The new machine can exert a force 
of a million pounds and can crush a wood post 
a foot square. Its jaws open to take in single 
timbers or assembled wood structures thirty 
feet in height. A great range of testing speeds 
enables it to apply its tremendous load with the 
fatiguing slowness of a building settling on its 
foundation timbers or with the sudden shock of 
a train dashing on to a wood trestle. Architects 
and engineers have very meager data of the 
kind which this machine can supply. 
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Some Hints for Retailers 


Passengers on Northwestern suburban and 
thru trains notice along the right of way, 
near Devon and Ridge avenues, an extraor- 
dinary elevation of a piece of lattice work. 
It is built under the shavings and sawdust 
separator in the yard of the Lakeside Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co. 

One of the members of the firm thought the 
space under the metal structure looked un- 
sightly. _His idea was to do a little in the 
way of decoration and at the same time, in- 
cidentally, illustrate how scores of buildings 
and structures along railroads could make use 
of like material to lattice off unsightly fea- 
tures as well as to add to the general at- 
tractiveness of property contiguous to rail- 
way and automobile travel. 

Another instance might be cited of a picket 
fence that tells a big story for most live wire 
lumbermen. It stresses the fact that it is a 
good thing for a retailer to stand ‘‘picket’’ 
duty unremittingly. 

The builder of the fence had bought the 
material for a wire fence and was ready to 
stretch it on posts when an emissary of the 
Lakeside Lumber & Manufacturing Co. ap- 
peared on the scene. He removed his figur- 
ing utensil from his vest pocket and casually 
estimated that the good cedar posts being 
sunk in the ground would hold up a picket 


fence to last longer and look better than a 
netting of woven wire. To make a long story 
short, the builder disposed of fhe wire and 
now the pickets are on duty night and day, 
after having received the proper coats of 
green and white paint, green from the base- 
board to the scroll, white from the top rail up. 











Lattice used to improve appearance of shavings 
and sawdust separator 


Building Business on Past Business 

Winamac, Inp., April 4.—An illustrated fol- 
der containing numerous views of buildings of 
various types for which it has furnished lumber 
and other materials, is being distributed to the 
trade by the O. H. Kellar Lumber Yard, of ‘this 
city, to stimulate building in this locality. The 
views show barns, silos, cattle pens, artistic 
fences, residences, churches, stores, factories, 
garages, public library etc., which have been 
constructed or remodeled from material . sup- 
plied by the company in the last few years. 
There are also pictures of the company’s yard, 
showing the office, different sheds, interior of 
the main lumber shed, and giving an idea of the 
large stocks carried to insure prompt delivery 
at all times. The buildings shown are all in 
this vicinity and special mention is made of the 
fact that its customers are friends and neigh- 
bors who have known the company for years, 
and due to the service rendered them are still 
good friends. It is also set forth that the com- 
pany’s interest does not cease after the bill of 
material has been sold, but pride in work well 
done continually keeps its interest alive. The 
great desire to render such service to its com- 
munity as will make it a leader in this feature 
is emphasized, and it is pointed out that the 
community will be better equipped with good 
homes and other buildings due to the activities 
of the company. A special invitation is ex- 
tended to friends and customers to come in and 
talk over building problems. 





MAKING THE 


How to advertise, when to advertise and 
where to advertise are questions of particular 
interest to retail lumbermen today. One 
method of advertising frequently discussed 
is the use of sign boards along roads. Such 
advertising may be made a distinct asset or 
it may be merely a way in which to waste 
money. Probably no retailer in this country 
has more definite knowledge of how to make 
road signs pay than W. 8. Dickason, of the 
Dickason Goodman Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters in Kansas City, 


ROAD SIGN PAY DIVIDENDS 


As may be seen, these road signs are used 
to indicate the distances from a town. Unless 
these distances are put on accurately they will 
merely bring the company a lot of unfavor- 
able comment, and therefore in placing all the 
Dickason Goodman signs, great care has been 
taken to get the distances as nearly correct 
as possible. One of these signs will be found 
at every crossroads and at every desirable and 
prominent display point in the territory 
served by the Dickason Goodman yards. The 





Mo. All of the yards 
of the company are 
furnished with road 
signs of the type shown 
in the accompanying 
illustration. The signs 
are made from a 1x12- 
inch board, which is first 
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painted a solid yellow, 
then lettered in black. 
The trade-mark of the 
company occupies fully one-half of the entire 
sign. When these signs were first tried out 
they were cut square, and approximately 
four feet in length. Immediately they 
began to disappear. An investigation re- 
vealed the fact that farmers were taking 
them down and using them for end gates in 
their wagons. Unquestionably this was in a 
measure good advertising for the company, 
but Mr. Dickason naturally concluded that he 
would prefer to have the signs remain in the 
place where they were put and consequently 
the length was shortened somewhat and one 
end curved, as shown in the accompanying 
illustration. 

People who travel the highways today 
travel fast. Those who are passing in an auto- 
mobile have little time in which to grasp the 
message displayed on a sign and consequently 
in a Dickason Goodman sign superfluous words 
are omitted. Not even the name of the com- 
pany is given, it being thought that the trade 
mark which appears on all the stationery and 
advertising of the company would provide 
sufficient identification. The fact that hard- 
ware is carried is always stressed, as Mr. 
Dickason feels that this is a very important 
feature. People naturally would conclude 
that a retail lumber company would carry 
lumber, but unless informed that it also car- 
ried hardware, strangers and even old cus- 
tomers might be inclined to go elsewhere for 
hardware. 


THE DICKASON 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO.’S ROAD SIGN 


distances are measured and stenciled on the 
signs at the time they are first put up, thus 
insuring the accuracy of the distance shown 
and at the same time making it possible to 
put a sign in any location desired. 

All of this is not showing how the sign 
pays, but this can easily be done by W. 8. 
Dickason. For example, he cites the case 
of an oil man who came to a Dickason Good- 
man yard in the oil country one day and said 
substantially the following: 

‘*For two weeks I have been driving thru 
this oil country and it seems to me that I 
have never been out of sight of one ‘of those 
yellow Dickason Goodman signs. I never 
heard of your company before, but you are 
such good advertisers that you must be good 
lumbermen, and now I want you to figure on 
this oil rig bill for me.’’ 

The yard manager did the necessary figur- 
ing, secured the order and eventually booked 
something like $8,000 worth of business from 
this particular man. 

Last summer one of Mr. Dickason’s neigh- 
bors made an extended automobile trip thru 
the territory served by the Dickason Good- 
man yards and upon his return to Kansas City 
hunted up Mr. Dickason and said, ‘‘I have 
been thinking of you every day for the last 
two weeks. I could not help it because every- 
where I looked, everywhere I turned, I saw 
those road signs of yours.’’ There is no direct 
record of a sale in this case, but it emphasizes 


the fact that no one can go along the road in 
Dickason Goodman territory without being 
reminded of the company. One good reason 
why emphasis is put upon the fact that hard- 
ware is carried, is that automobile tourists 
need more or less hardware, and as a result 
of these signs the Dickason Goodman Lumber 
Co. catches no small share of the tourist trade. 

The signs are a great aid to travelers who 
are in territory not wholly familiar to them. 
Mr. Dickason always chuckles when he tells 
the following incident related to him by a re- 
tailer from a Texas town. This town was not 
directly in the Dickason Goodman territory 
and consequently the retailer was not think- 
ing of the company when he set out one day 
to go to Oakmoor (the name is fictitious), a 
distance of some forty miles. About four 
miles outside of his own town the retailer 
first spied a Dickason Goodman road sign and 
thereafter such signs were constantly before 
his eyes until he reached Oakmoor. Shortly 
thereafter he hunted up Mr. Dickason and 
said, ‘‘When I saw that first sign I was mad. 
Your nearest yard is at Oakmoor and I did 
not see why those signs were out in my ter- 
ritory, but I followed them to Oakmoor and 
I never would have got there if I had not 
had their guidance. I know that a lot of 
people follow those signs into your yards and 
I must say the idea is all right.’’ 


Washable Colored Plaster Now Made 


Gypsum wood fiber plaster—a combination 
of calcined gypsum, wood fiber, and other in- 
gredients—has been developed for commercial 
use. This composition can be colored with anil- 
ine dyes to produce any shade desired for use 
as wall plaster. After it has been applied on 
the wall and allowed to harden, the surface 
can be scrubbed with soap and water, which 
brings out the colored fiber. It is possible to ob- 
tain many beautiful effects by applying various 
treatments, not only because of the numerous 
colors that may be obtained, but by the use of 
fiber of different sizes and proportions. The 
ability to apply the color, and the choice of the 
size of wood fiber, make it possible to secure 
an artistic effect. The wall is in all respects 
a plaster wall and should be so treated. Its 
practicability is very obvious, inasmuch as when- 
ever it becomes dirty or the colors appear dull, 
it can be revived by applying soap and water 
with a scrubbing brush—what a boon to the 
housekeeper ! 
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Uaiaise Sebwituse Biedicated: t to » Wlkcwaitte ‘Gaal 8 tite 


On George Washington’s birthday anniversary the people of Fond du 
Lac, Wis., performed the ceremonies of dedication that placed at their 
disposal a community building that is not only beautiful in design but 
furnished and equipped with the facilities for performing numerous val- 
uable services for the public. Something of the history of the project, 


together with a description of the building itself, is contained in the 
following article from the Daily Commonwealth, of that city, supplied 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by Louis P. Peeke, councilman: 

‘Fond du Lac’s new community building dedicated as ‘a convenient, 
safe and properly regulated place open at all reasonable hours to the 
public, men, women and children, for short periods of rest and comfort 
? was formally opened Feb. 


during absences from home or employment, 
22 with a public re- 
ception. 


and a concert program in the evening. 

‘The new building embodies the last word in community service. It 
has been long the dream of the park board and stands today as the spe- 
cial evidence of the untiring energy and planning of H. R. Potter, presi- 
dent of the board. The building stands completed at an approximate 
cost of $34,000 with a fund left to complete the landscaping of the 
grounds which will be done when spring opens. 

‘¢The structure is 104 feet long and 75 feet wide, and is octagonal in 
shape presenting five sides of an octagon in conforming itself to the 
property arrangement. The construction is native limestone, concrete, 
and frame. In the walls the board economically used up a large supply 
of curbstones which were recovered as new ideas in curb construction 
were put into practice. 
The floors in the build- 








‘*The new building, 
as everyone knows who 
has watched the de- 
velopment of the proj- 
ect by the park 
board, is situated up- 
on the Hamilton site 
on Forest avenue and 
eventually is to be- 
come one of Fond du 
Lac’s beauty spots. On 
Washington’s birt h- 
day anniversary the 
doors of the new struc- 
ture, practically com- 
plete, were thrown 
open, and hundreds of 
people availed them- 
selves of the oppor- 
tunity of inspecting 
the quarters. There 
was orchestra music 


ing are of cement, ter- 
razzo and maple as 
usage required. 

‘*The main assem- 
bly room which con- 
sumes the greater part 
of the floor space is 
74 feet in the length 
and 341% feet in width. 
This room has a ter- 
razzo floor. At the 
west side of the main 
hall there is a recess 
27 by 19 feet which 
provides space for a 
lunch counter and re- 

. freshment booth. This 
is provided with a gas 
range, ice chests, and 
such other necessities 
for getting up light 





during the afternoon 


House Designed to Fit the Site and the Community 





lunches; and while it 
will provide a service 
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it is incidental to the idea which the building 
represents. 

‘*At the Forest Avenue side of the building 
there is a rest room for women, with adjoin- 
ing lavatory and toilet. This room is 19 by 29 
feet. On the north and west side of the build- 
ing and opening from the main hall is a men’s 
rest and smoking room, 14 by 19 feet, with 
toilet in connection. Two rooms on the north 
are devoted to the Red Cross headquarters. 

‘*There is an enclosed porch 14 feet wide 
surrounding the building on south, east and 
north sides. French windows open into the 
main hall; when these are thrown open the 
porch becomes a part of the main room. 

‘*The building is heated by a vapor system, 
and lighted on the indirect plan. There are 
both ceiling and side lights, the fixtures being 
of a pleasing design. There are three en- 
traneces, one at the southeast, one at the east 
and the third at the northeast approach. 


‘<The building as laid out contemplates the 
absorption for park purposes of the private 
property now adjacent to the Hamilton side on 
the north and northeast. Until that property is 
required, the landscaping idea can not be fully 
carried out nor the building appreciated to its 
fullest extent. 

‘‘Apparently the very best materials have 
gone into its construction, and that every dol- 
lar put into the structure is represented in serv- 
ice returned. 

‘«The park board hopes that the people of 
the community will come to the point of an im- 
mediate appreciation of the effort that has been 
made to provide the city and county with a real 
community center. The building will be open 
to all meetings; provided, they are nonsectarian, 
nonreligious and nonpolitical and nonexclusive 
in character. It is therefore distinctly a public 
enterprise, brought about for the public’s bene- 
fit and destined to promote community spirit, 


development and high ideals of citizenship. 

‘‘It is felt sure on the part of those who 
have faithfully worked for the improvement, 
that the service of the building will expand 
as the public becomes accustomed to using it. 
A very short time, it is believed, will prove to 
the people that the structure is there to per- 
form a very important service in the life of the 
community. It is not to be distinctly a Fond 
du Lae city enterprise. It is for the community, 
with city limits lines obliterated. It is for the 
farmer and his family, for the transient who 
comes to stop over between trains, for the vis- 
itor in town and for the townspeople to use in 
any way that will conform to the rules and 
regulations laid down for its operation. 

‘‘The building is now complete, furnished 
with comfortable chairs, tables and lounges. It 
should not be forgotten. There are little ta- 
bles and little chairs for little folks, and a 
‘high’ chair for the baby.’’ 





Chicago’s “Own Your Home” Exposition as 
Seen by a Woman Who Believes in Homes 


“*Tf we had it arranged like that we could 
get along with four rooms,’’ were the first 
words I singled out from the confused murmur 
of many voices which greeted me upon my en- 
trance to the Chicago ‘‘Own Your Home’’ 
Exposition. It was a rather pathetic little 
woman who spoke, somewhat dowdy in dress, 
obvious poverty, wifehood and motherhood dig- 
nifying her otherwise insignificant appearance. 

A masculine voice replied ‘‘ And we could add 
on to it easy just as soon as we could afford it. 
See here where you could build—’’ the rest was 
lost as I passed on. 

They were standing before the exhibit of 
small house plans which to the ordinary man 
and his wife was the outstanding feature of the 
‘*Own Your Home’’ show. The eagerness with 
which these plans were studied by young couples 
and old ones, by well dressed and shabby ones, 
by two little maids, arm in arm, or a languid, 
lounging youth approaching voting age, or by 
several middle-aged housewives coming ‘‘in a 
bunch’’ to see the show, and by many, many 
progressive young, middle-aged or old business 
men of all types and all sizes of pocket book, 
showed that homes and plans for homes are 
today pretty close to the hearts of all the people. 

‘¢We’re paying $75 a month for four rooms,’’ 
said one burly man to a group of perfect 
strangers, ‘‘and we ain’t got nothin’ for it. 
If I could build me a 6-room house like that 
one there, I’d have something when I got it paid 
“ey And if I ean, believe me, I’m gonta do 
atl?’ 

‘*Gee, Mary, when I get married I want a 
house like that. Ain’t it nice? See, here’s the 
living room and it’s a big one with a fireplace, 
and the porch is a nice big one but it don’t shut 
off the light from any room.’’ 

The Coliseum was a mighty attractive place 
all last week, and the constantly changing 
crowds were absorbed and thoughtful. It was 
curiously different:from the usual exhibits which 
take place here. There were not so many of the 
mere lookers. There was a sort of quietness 
about the crowds, an inclination to think, rather 
than talk. There were fewer of the ‘‘barkers’’ 
and ‘‘side shows’’ and ‘‘souvenir handouts’’ 
and much more serious question and explanation. 
While every class seemed to be represented in 
the crowds it seemed to me that the great ma- 
jority were of the solid middle class type of 
family man and wife rather than the usual ma- 
jority of light hearted seekers after amusement. 
Laughing, youthful time killers were certainly 
there, as were also the bored and languid hotel 
and furnished room contingent. But father and 
mother and determined young home makers far 
outnumbered them. 

The band, which usually blares defiantly and 
earsplittingly in that reverberating hall, now 
softly and dreamily and exquisitely crooned the 
old homely melodies such as ‘‘Suwanee River’’ 
and ‘‘Old Kentucky Home’? and the rest, dearly 


beloved by all who ever gathered around the 
piano in the old home of an evening and sang 
them out of the tattered old song book. 

It was to such sweet strains that I wandered 
up and down the- wide aisles. The exhibit had 
been laid out in streets and avenues.’ Down the 
center ran the broad Midway and crossing it 
and parallel to it ran others, each bearing an 
appropriate name. The streets were marked 
out by means of picturesque birch poles. 

The exhibit of plans for small homes extended 
up and down the aisles, while above our heads 
extending around the entire building was a 
marvelous ‘‘frieze’’ of colored basrelief models 
of the best of these plans, each surrounded by 
lawn or garden—a very handsome, unique and 
effective method of showing how the houses 
would actually look. 

At the north end of the hall was the lovely 
little bungalow of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago, a charming 1-room frame structure, 


‘*beautiful birch,’’ as they so effectively trade- 
mark it, is one of the most beautiful of woods. 
I think it is as lovely as mahogany or walnut. 
My own home has birch trim, in that exquisite 
silvery gray with golden gleams here and there, 
and I am perfectly contented with it. It’s so 
nice to-live with. 

That was what I looked at most, but there 
were other panels that were also beautiful and 
little model doors, perfectly made, decorated 
the birch rail around the exhibit. : 

But another exhibit caught my eye which 
gave me equal satisfaction. Two, rather,—those 
of the two flooring associations, the Oak Floor- 
ing Manufacturers’ Association and the Maple 
Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. Those 
were certainly handsome floors they showed, and 
I heard a number of women deseanting on the 
virtues of each. 

Next was a pile of the cleanest, whitest and 
neatest boards that ever struck my entirely un- 
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Exhibit of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago at the “Own Your Home” Exposition 


18 by 22 feet in size with green blinds and win- 
dow boxes and furnished simply and beautifully 
by someone who had most excellent taste. I am 
sure that one delightful room would complete 
the conquest of any couple who were hesitating 
about having a home all of their own. 

But they turned from that to view another ex- 
hibit which I believe most any woman would 
love on sight. It was that of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and consisted of samples of the various 
kinds of trim handled by its members. To me 


sophisticated eye. Now I don’t suppose I could 
tell pine from eucalyptus or anything else, but I 
do know a good looking thing when I see it, 
and I thought right away, ‘‘what grand iron- 
ing boards they’d make’’ (but of course they 
probably don’t use them for that). And such 
bread boards and drawing boards and shelves 
for kitchen cabinets! 

It was the California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association exhibit, and beside 
the big snowy white boards, were a pile of lit- 
tle souvenir pieces, about eight or ten inches 
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long, perfectly smooth. The thought was ir- 
resistible: you could spank Johnny with a piece 
of it, and neither he nor your hand would suffer 
a single splinter! A sign on the pile read 
‘*Take one, whittle and think,’’ and I think 
most of the men did all three. I tried a hair- 
pin on it myself. 

But dear me, if I linger over each one of them, 
I’ll never get around the place. I wanted to 
stop and look at the fascinating stereoscope 
pictures shown by the West Coast Forest Prod- 
ucts Bureau, of logging and lumber making out 
on the Coast, and also its panels of the different 
a of west Coast woods, and the finishes they 
take. 

I wonder if you lumbermen realize what a 
beautiful thing a piece of wood is? Just wood. 


A view of the exhibit made by the Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ 


But the limitations of this article will not 
permit me to go on describing the exhibit in de- 
tail. I must mention the plan books, however. 
All of the prize winning plans ‘in the architects’ 
home plan contest were printed in these books, 
which were sold at various points in the hall. 
They were so charmingly got up, these books, 
that one would love to have one just to look at, 
but they have more important uses. The buyer 
will study over the plans at his leisure, and when 
he finally selects one, he can then purchase the 
full set of blue prints at a moderate price, and 
have his home just as he wants it. 

The Southern Pine Association also had a 
number of house plans, and its very handsome, 
large book of homes was examined and earnest- 

ly studied by the visitors. 


Association. The exhibitors 


were agreeably surprised by the comments made by the visitors, especially as to the reason- 
ableness of oak prices, and many were heard to say that they had never before appreciated the 
fact that an oak floor could be laid so cheaply and that now they could have oak floors in their 


homes. 


Do you retailers ever point out the beauties of 
wavy, curly lines—lines over which an artist 
would rave? Nature puts in a double compound 
curve smashing all the rules of art and attains 
a line of rarest beauty where mere man can only 
feebly imitate. 

The paint and varnish and wall paper people, 
furniture and washing machine dealers, vacuum 
cleaner and electric appliance manufacturers 
all clamored for a share of my attention, but 
I kept the main object in mind. The home was 
the thing—not what goes in it. You can see 
that any time at a department store. 

So the cement and stucco and brick houses 
received attention, and I must say that if lum- 
bermen don’t know it they’d better wake up 
to the fact that the brick men, the concrete 
people and the mail order house never sleep. 
They are right on the job on any and all oe- 
easions. 

But the frame house has its appeal, as I saw 
at this exhibit. It’s a lot more like home to a 
lot more people than any other kind of house 
ean ever be. So the little frame bungalow and 
the plans of frame houses seemed to receive far 
more attention than the others. 

One set of exhibits that drew me irresistibly 
was that of the plumbing manufacturers. Those 
gleaming white, shiny bathrooms, so immacu- 
late, so complete, would win anybody in the 
world to the home idea. And here was a place 
where I think some lumberman overlooked a 
bet. Those bathrooms had built-in chests of 
drawers, all white, but wood. Why didn’t some- 
‘ body feature built-in furniture? Think of the 
dozens of appeals possible in a city where 
crowded flats are the rule. 

One of the most thoughtful groups observed 
was that standing before several large placards 
bearing tables of itemized costs. When they 
get to studying itemized costs, then their. inten- 
tions are serious. 


I have left out a lot of it, I know, but I hope 
I have given an idea of the way it was done, 
and the way it was received. To me it showed 
the underlying, sturdy home love which in spite 
of the distractions and attractions of a strenu- 
ous city life, still permeates Chicago’s multi- 
tudinous citizenry—and that means security and 
sanity and a healthful future for the great 
city. For as long as we love homes and want 
homes and aim at getting homes, we are too busy 
and too absorbed to do much in the way of over- 
turning governments or blowing up factories or 
making ourselves generally troublesome. 


UNITE ON SHINGLE PUBLICITY PLAN 


SEATTLE, WasH., April 2.—Practically all of 
the Seattle wholesalers of red cedar shingles 
have united on a plan of campaign for adver- 
tising that product. An agreement circulated 
this week by Paul R. Smith, representing shin- 
gle manufacturers, and A. J. Wartes, repre- 
senting the wholesalers, has already been signed 
by firms representing 60 percent of the output, 
and undoubtedly will receive numerous other 
signatures within the next few days. Substan- 
tially all firms interviewed have signed. 

The agreement, which runs from April 1, 
1921, until March 31, 1922, provides that each 
of the parties will contribute for the purpose of 
advertising red cedar shingles 50 cents for each 
straight car (or mixed car in which the esti- 
mated weight of the shingles is 15,000 pounds or 
more) which they buy from mills not paying the 
Rite-Grade dues at the time of’ the purchase. 
It is understood that the payment does not ap- 
ply on sales to wholesalers who have offices in 
Washington State, or in Portland, or Van- 
couver, B. C., but does apply on all shipments 
invoiced to retailers or to eastern or California 
wholesalers. The fund will be paid to the shin- 
gle branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 


Association. At present Rite-Grade mills are 
paying 2% cents a thousand, or an average of 
a little more than $5 per car, whether or not 
the shingles bear the Rite-Grade trademark. 

The signatures to the new agreement, to date, 
are: 

Shull Lumber & Shingle Co., by L. S. Challa- 
combe ; J. E. Morris Lumber Co., by A. J. Wartes; 
M. R. Smith Lumber & Shingle Co., by Paul R. 
Smith; Conner & Bailey (Inc.), by E. L. Conner; 
Cc. C. Bronson Lumber Co.; Jamison Lumber & 
Shingle Co.; Frost-Caruthers Lumber Co., by A. L. 
Frost ; Hartmann-Neubert Lumber Co.; Gray Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co., by C. V. Gray; J. E. Pinkham 
Lumber Co., by E. H. Luke; Pioneer Lumber Co., 
by W. F. Wahlenmaier; J. F. Drescher; H. 8S. East- 
man Lumber Co., by H. S. Eastman; Krauss Bros. 
Lumber Co., by A. J. Krauss; Chinook Lumber & 
Shingle Co., by W. E. Howard; Sun Dried Shingle 
Co., by Harry A. Abel; Stanwood Mill Co., by J. T. 
Jacobsen. 


CITES NEED OF TARIFF ON LUMBER 


PorTLAND, ORE., April 2.—The -need of a 
tariff on lumber and shingles was pointed out 
to Senator Stanfield of Oregon at a luncheon 
held here yesterday at the Multnomah Hotel at 
which John W. Miller, president of the Coast 
Fir Lumber Co., this city, was the principal 
speaker, and at which about fifty lumber and 
shingle manufacturers of Oregon and Washing- 
ton were present. In response to tne address 
and arguments presented by Mr. Miller, Senator 
Stanfield announced himself in thoro sympathy 
with the manufacturers and pledged himself to 
work for the protection of the American lumber 
industry. 

‘*We are hopeful some tariff bill will be 
passed during the first week of the new 
Congress,’’ said Senator Stanfield. ‘‘At best 
it will be an emergency tariff, for it will take 
time to work out a scientific tariff, and this 
emergency measure will function meanwhile. 





When the scientific tariff bill is passed it will 
automatically supersede the temporary act. It 
will be well for you to make known your wants 
at once to representatives in both houses of Con- 
gress, and I, for one, will assure you that as 
your senator I will work for what you want.’’ 


The senator also expressed the hope that some 
way will be found whereby to provide for free 
tolls thru the Panama Canal. 

Laying his case before Senator Stanfield, Mr. 
Miller urged the need of a protective tariff, 
citing that in the ten months’ period from April 
1, 1920, to Jan. 31, 1921, Canadian manufac- 
turers had shipped into the United States an 
average of 750 cars of shingles each month while 
the United States manufacturers in the Colum- 
bia River region had manufactured at the rate 
of 187 ears monthly, less than half of their 
actual capacity. Practically the same thing is 
true of other manufactured products, Mr. Miller 
declared, and the reason for this is that 
Canadians work a longer day and pay less wages 
than their United States neighbors and are 
thus able to compete easily. Logging diffi- 
culties also make the cost to the American 
manufacturer higher and in addition the rate 
of exchange is greatly in favor of the Canadian; 
also American manufacturers enjoy no ad- 
vantage over their Canadian competitors in the 
shape of Panama Canal tolls and the Canadian 
ean ship more cheaply from British Columbia to 
New York than ean the American from Oregon 
or Washington to the same point. This is be- 
cause of the United States shipping laws. 

Mr. Miller concluded his talk by saying: 

My idea is to flood Mr. Fordney, chairman 
of the ways and means committee, with letters 
and telegrams insisting on a tariff on logs, 
lumber and shingles. This will show him that 
we are alive. And then also write and wire 
every representative and senator from Oregon 
and Washington and if we do this and these 
appeals come from timbermen, loggers, manu- 


facturers and wholesalers they will see we are 
united and mean business. 


DICTIONARY OF LABOR TERMS 

What is probably the first dictionary of labor 
terms as used by organized labor ever published, 
has just been put out by the Harvard Bureau 
of Business Research. The object of this bulle- 
tin is to provide a means of lessening the verbal 
misunderstandings which often cause or pro- 
long disputes between employers and employees. 
The dictionary contains 108 pages and was pub- 
lished by Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Encouraging Reports From Far and Near 
Tell of Rising Tide of Building Activity 


DENVER LUMBERMEN ARE WORRIED 

DENVER, CoLo., April 4.—Impending labor 
troubles and a trade boycott launched against 
Denver by merchants in other sections of Colo- 
rado are combining, just now, to cause Denver 
lumber dealers sleepless nights. The threatened 
labor troubles are the result of an award handed 
down by the Colorado industrial commission, 
March 26, granting the Denver Master Builders’ 
Association permission to reduce wages of fif- 
teen building crafts on an average of 10 to 12% 
percent. 

Officials of the carpenters’ union already 
have announced that the carpenters will not 
consent to any reduction in wages, 


or nearly so, and others are just being started. 
Several business houses are in course of econ- 
struction and there is scattered building going 
on in most every part of the city. 


MUCH TOWN AND COUNTRY BUILDING 
MARINETTE, WIs., April 4.—The elegant. resi- 
dence of Superintendent J. H. Delbridge, of 
the M. & M. Paper Mill Co., is nearing com- 
pletion, as are also the other two fine residences 
nearby, for P. J. Lamereux and D. G. Moon, 
of the same company. They are among the 
finest houses in the city, occupying the former 
site of the residence of the late United States 


two cities show that there is a very heavy volume 
of figuring. The retailers say that all indi- 
cations are that the volume of new construc- 
tion this year will greatly exceed that of last 
year; that the heaviest demand for lumber will 
be after the first of June, and that they expect 
to see building records broken in the value of 
new houses built this year. 


LUMBERMEN BACK HOME EXPOSITION 
New York, April 4.—Arthur E. Lane, chair- 
man of the lumber and wood products commit- 
tee of the Own Your Home Exposition, says that 
every effort will be made to have lumber prop- 
erly represented at the exhibition 





and the bricklayers,’ plasterers’ and 
lathers’ unions are expected to fol- 
low the lead of the carpenters. 

It is feared the difficulties threat- 
ened will tie up, in part at least, 


DUH NOW 


which will be held in the Twenty- 
Second Regiment Armory, Broad- 
way and 168th Street, for two 
weeks. beginning April 16. 





such building operations as are now’ 
in progress and interfere with 
building contemplated for the near 
future, to the detriment of lumber 
sales, 

The master builders asked per- 
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Facsimiles of the winning lum- 
ber homes in the recent national 
‘*Small House Competition’’ are 
to be erected on the floor of the ex- 
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mission to make a uniform cut of 20 





position. The lumbermen e t 
to demonstrate to the New York 
public that houses built of wood are 








percent, but announced they will 
abide by the award of the industrial 
commission. The award is not 
binding on either the contractors 
or the unions. . 

The trade boycott, which has af- 
fected practically all Denver job- 
bers, manufacturers and wholesal.- 
ers, was precipitated by the action 
of Denver city officials in filing an 
injunction against the State high- 
way commission, to prevent the 
commission from expending cer- 
tain road funds. The suit had the 
effect of tying up all road funds 
and aroused the ire of other com- 
munities. The business men of 
Montrose, Colo., started the ball 
rolling by adopting a resolution to 


a pain. 


lumber prices tumble.” 


or see the undertaker. 





cheapest to construct, as compared 





“I've got a notion in my dome that I will build a cozy home when 
He told her this with beaming pride, when 
asking her to be his bride, and he was far from humble. 
notion in my brain,” the girlie answered with disdain, “that you are 
not the fellow that I would hanker to annex, for you disgrace your 
very sex; you've got a taint of yellow. Have you the nerve to ask a 
maid to wed, admitting you're afraid to build a place to take her? 
If that’s the way you'd win a wife, you'd better lead a single life— 
I wouldn't choose a man like that, who had no 
place to hang his hat: I much prefer it single. 
are provident by hanging on to every cent so you can hear it jingle. 
My motto ‘Build Right Now,’ is: sane. 
You are not half a man, sir. 
must let no obstacle deter—and there you have your answer.” 


“T’'ve got a 


You think that you 


Your hedging gives me quite 
The man I wed must not demur; 


with prize winning designs in the 
brick and stucco divisions of the 
competition. One of the houses to 
be erected on the floor of the ar- 
mory will represent an expenditure 
of only $5,400. 

Associated with Mr. Barrett on 
the lumber and wood products 
committee are Edward Hamilton, 
president of the New Jersey Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association; Frank 
M. Carpenter, president of the 
Westchester County Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association; William Duboegq, 
of Cross, Austin & Ireland Lumber 
Co.; H. H. Tinkham, vice president 
of the Long Island Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, and W. C. Van Clief, 





withdraw all business from Denver 

firms until such time as the City of Denver can- 
sented to withdraw the injunction proceedings. 
The movement spread rapidly and cancelations 
began to be recorded by telephone, telegraph 
and letter. 

I. F. Downer, secretary of the Hallack & How- 
ard Lumber Co., headed a committee from the 
jobbers’ bureau of the Civic & Commercial As- 
sociation which called upon the mayor to ask 
him to withdraw the suit. This the mayor 
declined to do. 

Business men declare the boycott means the 
loss of millions of dollars worth of business 
to them, and the lumber companies will not be 
the smallest losers. 


ONE HUNDRED BUNGALOWS BEGUN 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 4.—Building con- 
struction to be started during the present month 
in this city will total about $5,000,000, accord- 
ing to estimate of Eugene Young, secretary of 
the Minneapolis Building Exchange. This in- 
cludes a large amount of residence construction 
and some public buildings. Work on a contract 
for a hundred bungalows, placed by John H. 
Davidson with Engstrom & Dingwall, is begin- 
ning this week. 


LOCAL ACTIVITY IN ARKANSAS 
LittLE Rock, Arx., April 4.—There is a 
growing note of optimism in building circles 
thruout the State. Many localities report a 
great increase in the amount of new building 
and repair work in progress. There has not 
been so much work in a long time as is now 
going on in Little Rock. Springdale, De Queen, 
Hot Springs, Pine Bluff, Texarkana and many 

other places report considerable new work. 
In one part of the residence section of Hot 
Springs twenty new buildings can be counted 
without moving one’s tracks. Some are finished, 


Senator Isaac Stephenson. Bungalows in other 
sections of the city are in course of construc- 
tion and much remodeling is planned for the 
spring and summer. In the county much build- 
ing is being done by the farmers and new set- 
tlers who procure their building materials in 
this vicinity. 
FIFTY HOUSES UNDER WAY 

EvANSVILLE, Inp., April .4.—The Howell 
Building & Loan Association, of this city, will 
increase its capital stock from $200,000 to $500,- 
000, because of the large increase in its busi- 
ness during the last year. 

The company recently organized at Peters- 
burg, Ind., to build homes is now building fifty 
houses, and plans are being made to build at 
least one hundred more during the season. 


FOUR SCHOOL HOUSES BEING BUILT 

CotumBus, Ou10, April 4.—The contract for 
a business block to cost $300,000 has been award- 
ed to a local contractor, and work will be start- 
ed soon. A number of other commercial build- 
ings are projected. Four school houses are now 
under way, and the contracts for three addition- 
al buildings are expected to be awarded at an 
early date. 


RETAILERS EXPECT HEAVY DEMAND 

Kansas City, Mo., April 5.—Building is be- 
ginning to show something of the boom propor- 
tions of last spring. The permits for the month 
totaled 411, for a cost of $1,037,900. The per- 
mits for last month included 121 residences and 
116 private garages. Kansas City, Kan., shows 
an increase of nearly 100 percent in the value 
of new buildings for which permits were issued 
in March, a large number of small homes be- 
ing included. 

Inquiry among the lumber retailers in the 


of W. S. Van Clief & Son, Port 
Richmond, L, I. 

The local finance committee for the lumber 
exhibit comprises H. B. Coho, secretary of the 
New York Lumber Trade Association, chair- 
man; Rodney Brown, of the Kirby-Bonner Lum- 
ber Co., and Russell Starr, Brooklyn. 


HOME BUILDING MAKES LIVELY START 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., April 2.—Bellingham’s 
building prospects for this year are bright. 
Since Jan. 1, forty-eight houses have been start- 
ed, and in addition scores of permits have been 
issued for repairs, alterations and improve- 
ments to residences and for the construction of 
garages and poultry houses. Other permits call 
for store buildings ranging from $2,000 to 
$10,000 in cost. 


a 


CHEAP BUNGALOWS SELL QUICKLY 

DENVER, CoLo., April 4.—More activity in the 
building of frame dwelling houses in Denver 
and suburbs was evident during March than 
for a long period. 

Early in the month George W. Olinger, a 
Denver mortician, platted a large tract of land 
just over the Denver county line, in Jefferson 
County, and contracted with the McPhee & 
McGinnity Co. to furnish lumber for low-priced 
bungalows. Then followed an advertising cam- 
paign, in which Mr. Olinger offered to sell the 
houses on time payments. The idea took hold 
and within a week half a dozen bungalows were 
under construction. 

The Hallack & Howard Lumber Co. ‘‘stuck in 
its oar’’ with an offer to furnish, at a stated 
price, all materials for a structure which it ad- 
vertised as the ‘‘Hallack & Howard Bide-A- 
Wee Bungalow.’’ The advertisements were 
illustrated with attractive pictures of the fin- 
ished: product and drawings of the ground plan. 
The company even went so far as to offer to 
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provide the services of a carpenter who would 
erect the buildings for a reasonable sum. 
Two Denver realty firms offered the public 
somewhat similar propositions and in a re- 
markably short space of time there was a no- 


ticeable increase in the demand for lumber, altho 


largely for the cheaper grades. 

Elmer McPhee, first vice president of the 
McPhee & McGinnity company, and I. F. 
Downer, secretary of the Hallack & Howard 
company, spoke for the lumber interests of Den- 
ver in a discussion on the building situation at 
this week’s meeting of the members’ council 
of the Civic & Commercial Association. 

Mr. McPhee said lumber is now being sold 
in Denver on a smaller margin than in any city 
of like size in the United States. He declared 
‘‘the building problem is one of codperation in 
pushing toward lower prices, particularly with 
the manufacturer,’’ and asserted that the bank- 
ers and real estate men must do their part. 


LUMBER RETAILER IS OPTIMISTIC 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 4.—W. Thornton 
Estes, president of the Estes Lumber Co., one 
of the largest retailers in the city, is decidedly 
cheerful regarding the outlook, expressing him- 
self in an interview accorded the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S representative this week as fol- 
lows: 

The local building situation is very bright, and 
it is especially pleasing to note that all factors 


As to the general character of building, it appears 
that with few exceptions small apartments and 
individual dwellings, especially the small bungalow, 
predominate. While the total of the building figures 
of any community may not reach a large sum in 
dollars such as frequently happens in the case of 
the construction of large office or loft buildings, 
the figures do represent a surprisingly large number 
of new buildings. 


SUCCESSFUL BUILDING SHOW HELD 


PHILADELPHIA, April 4.—The second Building 
& Real Estate Exposition, held in the First Regi- 
ment Armory all last week was a complete suc- 
cess. The attendance was close to 100,000. The 
show accomplished its object of stirring up pos- 
sible home builders and owners, proved by the 
largé number of inquiries for suburban as well 
as city houses. Quite a volume of actual busi- 
ness was done. 

The lumber trade was represented by Charles 
F. Felin & Co., who had a fine display of mill- 
work, wall board and roofing, and plans, speci- 
fications, pictures and costs of beautiful homes 
at present prices. The latter attracted many, 
and a number of inquiries resulted that may end 
in selling-house bills. Frank C. Snedaker & 
Co. had an exhibit of fine mill, stair and inside 
woodwork. Howard Ketcham had an exhibit of 
Compo board. James E. Tague’s exhibit was 
largely devoted to wall board, as was also that 
of the Estate of Daniel Buck. Andrew Pinker- 
ton had an exhibit of hardwood flooring, and the 
Hardwood Products Co., of Chicago, made a 
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Two of a group of residences being built on South 34th Street, Omaha, Neb. Considerable resi- 


dential work is under way in that city. 





concerned in the building lines in this city are 
meeting the situation with reduced prices. Lumber 
has dropped to the lowest level, virtually all other 
materials needed for construction have been re- 
duced, and the cost of labor needed in building is 
also lower than heretofore. Birmingham’s labor 
scale is among the lowest of any city of the country 
of similar size. 

The lumber situation in Birmingham is very good. 
Especially is it true with the retailers, who are 
being affected by the volume of building now under 
construction. he mills in this section are main- 
taining a production of about 65 percent of normal. 
The market will probably adjust itself gradually, 
and no sensational improvements will be made, 
but by next fall the situation should be normal once 
more with the lumber industry. 


WIDESPREAD BUILDING ACTIVITY 


Houston, Tex., April 4.—Harry T. Kendall, 
general sales agent of the Kirby-Bonner Lum- 
ber Co., returned yesterday from an extended 
trip thru the North and East, during which he 
particularly observed business conditions as they 
affect the lumber industry. He reports an exten- 
sive building program now under way in all parts 
of the country, and that lumber can be expected 
to move in increased volume from now on, say- 
ing: 
The building activity that has been in evidence 
in Houston for the last six weeks is spreading to 
all parts of the country as the season advances, 
and material dealers in various towns and cities 
in the North are very much surprised at the in- 
crease in business. t was generally supposed 
that it would be fall before any great activity. took 

lace, but the yrosting need of every community 
or increased building has shown its effect. 


showing. The Beaver Board Companies had an 
exhibit, making business for the local repre- 
sentatives, the Ellwood Allen Lumber Co.; J. E. 
Smith & Sons; James Shaw; C. M. Buzby & 
Sons; John Robinson; Mittin Bros. and George 
Nass & Son. 


URGE BUILDING OF SCHOOL HOUSES 


Wasurineton, D. C., April-4.—The board of 
education of the District of Columbia is strong- 
ly urging the necessity for promptly adopting 
a $3,000,000 building program to take care of 
the school children of the national capital. Nof 
that lumber has been deflated and other building 
costs are coming down, the school authorities 
feel that construction should not be longer de- 
layed. The board of commissioners, the govern- 
ing body of the district, is favorable to the pro- 
ject. 


—_~: 


BUILDING BOOM IS ON 


WHITEsBURG, Ky., April 6.—In Whitesburg 
fifty or more new residences and several busi- 
ness houses are in process of erection, and many 
others are to follow. Local lumber dealers are 
having.a flourishing business. The Whitesburg 
Lumber & Supply Co. is increasing its stock in 
order to meet increasing demands. This com- 
pany also has recently increased its capital to 
$100,000. 

Caudill, Sandlick, Mayking, Dalna, Blackey, 
Sergent, Bastin and other nearby towns in the 


coal fields are each doing considerable building, 
causing a heavy demand for lumber. Lumber, 
dealers are doing a ‘‘land office’’ business. In-, 
dications are that the building spirit now mani- 
fest will continue thruout the year. 


BUILDS TWELVE BUNGALOWS 


SPoKANE, WasH., April 2.—Announcement is 
made by Paul A. Schedler, prominent real estate 
dealer, that he will immediately begin the erec- 
tion of twelve modern 5-room bungalows, to 
cost from $3,500 to $4,000 each. He expects by 
quantity production to be able to construct 
good houses to sell at above figures. ‘‘I am 
cutting the cost in every way possible, and will 
be satisfied if I make no more than the ordinary 
sales commission, because I feel that the erec- 
tion of these houses will be a worthy contribu- 
tion to the cause of good citizenship,’’ said Mr. 
Schedler. 


BUILDING PROSPECTS ARE BRIGHT 


RALEIGH, N. C., April 4.—The immediate pros- 
pects for building and other construction work 
in North Carolina are very encouraging. 

Contractors here are advising all who con- 
template building homes or business structures 
to buy lumber now. They quote prices offered 
them this week that bear out the assertion of 
the lumbermen that not within the next five 
years will lumber again be offered at as low 
prices as have recently been made in this sec- 
tion. 

Following the drop in the price of lumber, 
the building trades council of the American 
Federation of Labor in Raleigh and elsewhere 
has recently voluntarily reduced the wage scale 
of workmen employed in construction work, 
including carpenters, plasterers, electricians, 
bricklayers, plumbers and metal workers. The 
wage for carpenters, for instance, has been de- 
creased within a month from 80 cents to 68 
cents an hour. These conditions enable con- 
tractors to lower their estimates and contracts 
are now beginning to be let by both investors 
and people who need homes. 

C. V. York, a leading building contractor of 
Raleigh, has taken in associates and last week 
incorporated the York Construction Co. The 
first new contract for the new concern is for 
the construction of the Mid-Pines Country Club, 
located on the Pinehurst Speedway, between 
Southern Pines and Pinehurst. The contract 
ealls for $250,000 job. 

News of construction companies being formed 
by citizens in a number of towns and cities of 
North Carolina is received here today. One of 
the latest of these is a million dollar construc- 
tion company, with that amount readily sub- 
seribed, just formed at Charlotte. The prime 
mover and largest stockholder is T. T. Cole and 
the charter name of the company is the Home 
Building Construction Co. As soon as the offi- 
cers are elected the company will begin actively 
to function. 

One of the first pieces of work to be under- 

taken is the filling of the contracts of the Pro- 
gressive Realty Co., which includes some forty 
new dwelling houses at Charlotte and Dilworth. 
The first big building which the new company 
will construct will be a large warehouse in 
Charlotte. 
- The situation outlined, while fitted to condi- 
tions in North Carolina primarily, will hold good 
in the neighboring States, including South 
Carolina, Georgia, parts of Virginia and Ten- 
nessee. 


CO-OPERATIVE HOUSING PROJECT 


Etmuvrst, L. I., April 4—The Home Build- 
er’s Club, acting for forty members, represent- 
ed by Alfred Chasseaud and Alfred Peyser, has 
launched an interesting coéperative housing pro- 
ject in Elmhurst. The club membership is’ 
largely recruited from merchants and profes- 
sional men living in New York. Their aim’is 
not only to provide themselves with homes, but 
to keep out all profits that are usually present 
when any attempt is made to create additional 
home supply. They expect to give a practical 
demonstration to other apartment dwellers who 
are suffering from rising rents. The houses will 
cost about $12,000 each. Each member of the 
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club subscribes to an initial fund of $1,500 and 
agrees to pay $100 a month until the entire 
cost of the project has been met. The buildings 
will be finished in face brick, cement stucco and 
in frame. The members have their choice of 
any selection from the above exterior materials. 
Each building, containing two houses of two 
apartments each, will be on a plot 90 feet in 
frontage and 100 feet in depth. 


BUILDING BOOM HAS BEGUN 

SHREVEPORT, La., April 2.—There are many 
building operations under way and greater ac- 
tivity is expected before long. Several large 
buildings are in prospect, including a theater 
building to cost $500,000. An annex to the First 
Baptist Church is under way, to cost $250,000. 
The West Virginia Window Glass Co. is busy on 
the preliminary building for a large glass plant 
to cost more than $1,000,000. Last month 259 
permits were issued, representing an expendi- 
ture of $288,785 and bringing the total since 
Jan. 1 to $758,380. Of the permits, 102 were 
for new buildings, costing $168,725. 


BUILDING CONTINUES TO IMPROVE 

WasHINGTON, D. C., April 4.—Building con- 
tinues to look up in Washington. During the 
last week, in addition to the decision of the 
membership of the City Club to start construc- 
tion within thirty days on a new club house to 
cost $800,000, permits were issued covering con- 
struction of an estimated value of $450,000. The 
largest item is an 8-story apartment house in 
the downtown section, to be erected by Ernest 
G. Walker, a local builder. 


REALTORS WILL BUILD HOUSES 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 4.—Officers of the 
Indiana Real Estate Association are making an 
appeal to the 1,000 members, to build each one 
house for sale during the present year. Word 
is being received from all parts of the State 
from real estate men who are planning to build 
two to fifteen or twenty houses each, as a re- 
sult of this appeal. 

During March the Indianapolis building de- 
partment issued three hundred more permits 
than were ever before issued in a single month, 


the majority being for dwellings and apart- 
ments, and repairs to homes. There were 1,091 
permits issued in March, totaling $2,336,964, 
compared with the 714 permits issued. in the 
corresponding month of last year at a valuation 
of $831,454. 


COST SHOWS BIG REDUCTION 

New York, April 4.—The cost of building 
a home is now 18 percent less than a year ago, 
according to figures compiled by a Long Island 
contractor, and printed in the New York Eve- 
ning Post. The contractor has taken the plan 
from which he built a house last year, costing 
$9,966, and submitted figures showing that the 
same house can now be built for $8,108, a reduc- 
tion of 18 percent. 

BUILDING PERMITS BREAK RECORD 

Aruanta, Ga., April 2.—Building permits for 
the construction of one hundred houses were is- 
sued in Atlanta during March, the total valua- 
tion reaching almost $350,000. The month es- 
tablished a record for the last seven years. 





Great Building Activity In Pacific Northwest 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 2.—Home building, 
particularly in Seattle, and generally in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, is one of the most encouraging 
and substantial signs of actual readjustment 
and returning confidence. Wherever one goes in 
this city, and in fact anywhere in this entire 
region, his eye lights upgn the welcome sight of 
new construction. There are foundations under 
way, the half completed sidewalls of unpainted 
Washington fir attract the vision, or the distince- 
tive color of new red cedar roofs come into 
view. For most part they are detached resi- 
dences. Evidence of a noticeable increase in 
this type of construction thruout the Pacific 
Northwest is given by Robert B. Allen, secre- 
tary-manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, who is in close touch with the situa- 
tion. He says: 

In Seattle, Tacoma and Portland the activity in 
building is nothing short of remarkable. Anyone 
who drives about these cities will simply be amazed 
at the number of homes now under construction. 
This tendency is creating a demand for lumber in 
the three cities, and it is reflected in the current 
West Coast barometer, running up to a total of 
4,000,000 feet. The advertising campaign of the 
Seattle Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association is one 
of the best and most comprehensive ever started 
here and seems to be getting results. Clearly, most 
of the structures under way are being built for per- 
sons of moderate means. Incidentally, I heard the 
other day on rather reliable information that one 
of the labor leaders in Seattle is building himself a 
home and is employing nonunion labor in its con- 
struction. 

An analysis of building permits in Seattle 
leads to a similar conclusion. In February, 
1921, the number of permits was 839, and the 
total value was $578,925. In March the num- 
ber of permits increased to 1,196, and the valu- 
ation to $923,180. The figures for March, 1920, 
were 996 permits, of a value of $1,390,275— 
that is, while the total of valuations is not far 
apart, a considerably larger number of struc- 
tures is under way this year than was the case 
@ year ago. 


Similarly, the comparative figures for the first 


quarter of 1921 are of exceptional interest when- 


placed by the side of the figures for the cor- 
responding interval in 1920. They are: 1920— 
Permits, 2,552; valuation, $3,620,745; 1921— 
Permits, 2,769; valuation, $2,185,945. The 
same condition is apparent. Building opera- 
tions are overtaking those of a year ago, and 
the investor, who in this instance happens to be 
the small householder, is getting a great deal 
more for his money. 


This tendency is borne out in a statement 
made for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by George 
W. Wilson, of the Corinne Simpson-Wilson Co., 
and president of the University Realty Co., who 
is exceptionally well posted on the building 
status of the immense district known locally as 
the North End. Mr. Wilson is one of the most 
active members of the Seattle Real Estate Asso- 
ciation, having served for three years on the 
‘*Own Your Own Home’’ committee, of which 
he has also been chairman. Mr. Wilson says: 


The demand for residences of all kinds up to a 
valuation of $12,000 is once more normal. In my 
opinion more residence lots are now being sold as 
sites for new homes than during any corresponding 
period in five years. The real estate market is 
easy ; inquiries and actual transactions are coming 
slowly ; yet it is encouraging to note that they are 
today at least 30 percent greater than in January. 
The Seattle Real Estate Association has backed an 
advertising campaign to the extent of about $12,- 
000 in exploiting the “Own Your Own Home” idea ; 
and I can testify now that it is bearing fruit. All 
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over the North End the demand for houses is keen, 
and I am satisfied that building operations, which 
are almost entirely confined to residences, are keep- 
ja 2 even pace with the transactions in residence 
ots. 


Mr. Wilson’s view is exactly in line with that 
expressed by Richard Ward, vice president of 
Henry Broderick (Inc.), one of the largest real 
estate firms in the city. Mr. Ward has declared 
that 1921 is the ‘‘home building year.’’ He 
observes that a perusal of the permits issued 
by the building department shows a heavy pre- 
ponderance in favor of house construction, say- 
ing: 


The explanation is obvious. Sentiment among 
the majority of investors is still influenced by de- 
clining costs, and large enterprises wherein a small 
percentage of further reduction in cost would entail 
considerable loss are viewed as unattractive. Small 
building ventures, on the other hand, are exceed- 
ingly inviting for the twofold reason that lumber 
is at a low level and labor efficiency has increased, 
according to experienced observers, to the point 
where a wage reduction of 20 percent is equal to 
added value of 50 percent per individual worker as 
compared with 1920 costs. Hence, it is easy to 
understand the current drift toward moderately 
priced homes. In Seattle recent statistics on con- 
struction are altogether hopeful. If the late aver- 
ages are maintained, more than twenty-five hundred 
dwellings will have been added in 1921 to our hous- 
ing equipment, thus relieving further a situation 
which has hitherto not admitted enough choice or 
range for the average buyer or renter. For the 
first time in a long period a persistent inquiry has 
appeared for vacant residential lots. Taxation has 


depressed this class of property unduly, and now 
with falling prices for material and labor the com- 
bination is decidedly alluring to investors and 
builders. 

The significant decline in building costs has 
been remarked by the Seattle Building Owners 
& Managers’ Association, John T. Curran, sec- 
retary, in a demonstration that the figures in 
January, 1921, for office buildings were 46 
cents per cubic foot, as compared with 71 cents 
per cubie foot in June, 1920, With the excep- 
tion of the structure on Third Avenue and 
Spring Stfeet, now nearing completion for the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., ‘‘class A’’ 
construction in Seattle has practically been at 
a standstill for four years. This is a 10-story 
building 111 by 120 feet, and will be finished in 
July. The cost is $1,000,000. It will be occu- 
pied exclusively by the telephone company. 
Ordinatily Seattle will absorb two new office 
buildings a year; but the shortage of space is so 
marked that the instant construction costs are 


- apportioned to all the other factors, there will 


be a tremendous stimulus to this line. During 
recent months there has been an era of remod- 
eling of office buildings, the list including the 
old Haller Block, which has been reconstructed 
for the Seattle Title Trust Co.; Arcade Build. 
ing, to which a hundred new rooms have been 
added on the First Avenue side; and the Bail- 
largeon Building, remodeled for the National 
Bank of Commerce. The Cheasty Building is 
being remodeled by the Washington Mutual Sav- 
ings Bank, and the old Boston Block, which 
was the only survivor of the great fire of 1889, 
is being reconstructed strictly into a bank build- 
ing as the new home of the Seattle National 
Bank. 

The Seattle board of education is launching 
a campaign for the expenditure of about 
$3,500,000 during 1921; and already has issued 
a eall for bids for the new Roosevelt School 
between Sixty-sixth and Sixty-eighth streets and 
Brooklyn Avenue and Fifteenth Avenue North- 
east, to cost approximately $1,200,000. Other 
work includes: Main Street school, $172,000; 
Broadway Annex, $100,000; also a long list of 
additions and alterations to other school build- 
ings. 

School district 106, Sequim, Wash., will put 
up a school building, 50 by 60, frame construc- 
tion, to cost $25,000. 

A report from Vancouver, Wash., states that 
while in the first three months of 1920 only 
twenty-three permits were issued for dwellings, 
so far this year sixty-five permits have been 
issued. Four permits have been issued for store 
buildings, and one permit for a $20,000 apart- 
ment house, on which excavation has been 
started. The California-Oregon Paper Co. is 
planning to equip its Vancouver sawmill on 
the river front, and will probably have it in 
operation soon. The California Barrel Co. ex- 
pects to start work on a plant at Vancouver. 
Work on the Vancouver municipal dock is to 
start in about thirty days. 
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‘‘OWN HOME’’ SHOW A BIG SUCCESS 


BIRMINGHAM, AtLA., April 4.—The ‘‘Own 
Your Home’’ show which opened last-week has 
proved so popular that it has been decided to 
continue it another week. The exhibition booths 
have been visited each day by many potential 
builders. Numbers of orders have been received 
by the firms having exhibits. 


BUILDING CRAFTS ACCEPT WAGE CUTS 

MILWAUKEE, WiIs., April 4.—It is predicted 
that if the movement of organized labor to 
compromise the difficulties which have held up 
larger construction work bears fruit, construe- 
tion work to the amount of $10,000,000 will be 
undertaken in Milwaukee this year. 

Bricklayers and masons have already agreed to 
a 20 percent reduction in wages, while carpenters 
are working toward a readjustment, with good 
prospects for a_ settlement. Some twenty 
thousand workers in the building industry are 
said to be affected by compromises already 
reached. With a slump in building costs in 
Milwaukee already amounting to 3344 percent, 
new hopes are being entertained that numerous 
large projects will be started during the present 
season. Bricklayers and masons have agreed to 
a $1 an hour scale, reduced from $1.25. Organ- 


the evils caused by depletion, it will be a thou- 
sand years before idle forest land becomes ideal 
forest land. A plan is presented for obtaining 
the necessary information about forest planting, 
thro association headquarters. 


BIG TREE IS LAID LOW 


Stockton, Cauir., April 4.—The tallest tree 
in the Calaveras grove of big trees, known as 
‘*Lafayette,’’ located eighty-five miles east of 
here, is reported to have been blown down. The 
tree was 300 feet high, with a diameter at the 
base of thirty feet. In February, a forest 
ranger reports, guests at the hotel at the grove 
plainly felt a severe tremor, which was thought 
to be due to an earthquake, but when the snow 
disappeared it was found that the big tree had 
fallen. 


COAST CONSUMPTION OF PULPWOOD 


WasHINGTON, D. C., April 4.—The 1920 con- 
sumption of pulpwood and preduction of wood 
pulp in California, Oregon and Washington have 
broken all previous records, figures for the year 
being 334,193 cords pulpwood consumed and 
243,849 cords wood pulp produced; as against 


PLAN FORESTRY SCHOOL COURSE 


New OruEans, La., April 4.—Louisiana’s 
summer forestry school, mentioned in a 
recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
will be duly launched in June of this present 
year, when a six weeks’ course will be opened 
at Bogalusa, La. The school will be conducted 
under the auspices of the University of 
Louisiana in conjunction with the State con- 
servation department. The great Southern 
Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, will provide the camp 
site and donate the necessary lumber for the 
school camp. It is planned to alternate the 
school between Bogalusa and Urania, at which 
latter point is located the forest reserve estab- 
lished by Henry Hardtner, of the Urania Lum- 
ber Co., holding it at one place one summer 
and at the other the next. 

Plans for ‘this summer’s school course were 
whipped into shape at Baton Rouge last Thurs- 
day, at a conference attended by President T. 
D. Boyd, of the State University, State Con- 
servation Commissioner M. L. Alexander, 
Henry E. Hardtner, of Urania, Prof. J. G. Lee, 
of the university, J. K. Johnson, representing 
Col. W. H. Sullivan, of the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co., and State Forester R. D. Forbes. 

On his return from the conference Friday 
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two thousand homes, says the Booster Club. 


* 


it is to relieve this condi- 


tisement in the Virginian-Pilot and the Norfolk Landmark, Norfolk, Va., 
Sunday, April 3. The purpose of the advertisement, which is signed by 
eight building and loan associations, is to promote the observance of 
Thrift Week, beginning April 11, and to unite the idea of thrift with 
that of home owning. 

In connection with the observance of Thrift Week, President Harding 
has sent a special message to the people of Norfolk, urging them to 
“Sign the Declaration of Independence.”’ The body of the advertisement 
reads as follows: 

“The message of the President will be read at the mass meeting to be 
held here Monday night, April 11. The message tells some valuable things. 


tion, furnish money to build and put men to work that has brought about 
this campaign to ‘Own Your Home.’ Things have changed since your 
grandad courted your grandam, and they have changed since people paid 
$22 for shoes and $6 for a necktie. We must now master money matters 
or they will master us. Thrift must be our motto and practice. This 
is a community movement supported by the city government, Chamber 
of Commerce, Real Estate & Stock Exchange, Booster Club, the various 
building and loan associations, the President of the United States, and all 
who are interested in the intelligent and lasting development of Norfolk, 


and in our people owning their own homes. The easiest way is the 
building and loan way. 


it compares President Harding’s home town of Marion, Ohio, ‘front porch 
Norfolk right now is short 


and all,’ to Norfolk. Don’t miss hearing it. 


to ten years. 
banker and boss. 


Start now. Save!’ 


“Statistics show that the average American can pay for a home in six 
Are you an ‘average American?’ 


Be your own landlord, 





ized building laborers have agreed to a 25 
percent reduction, reducing common labor from 
80 to 60 cents an hour. 





NO FOREST WEEK ACTIVITIES THIS YEAR 


Syracuse, N. Y., April 4—The New York 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse has de- 
cided to call off for this year its annual Forest 
Week, owing to the generai business conditions, 
but the week will, according to present plans, be 
given next year. 





SEES NEED FOR INCREASED RECLAMATION 


Syracuse, N. Y., April 4.—The New York 
State Forestry Association, with headquarters 
in the Chamber of Commerce here, opens its 
1921 membership campaign with a special issue 
of the Rivet, its official news leaflet, published 
in conjunction with the quarterly magazine, New 
York Forestry. The need for greater effort in 
reclaiming waste land and in setting to work 
the idle land of the State is the matter on which 
the forestry association makes its bid for sup- 
port. New York contains 12,000,000 acres of 
idle land. Less than 10,000 acres per year are 
being reforested. The association argues that 
unless the citizens of New York unite to, remedy 


the 1919 record of 311,130 cords pulpwood con- 
sumed and 207,607 cords wood pulp produced. 
The consumption of raw material by species 
was: Hemlock, 203,234 cords; domestic spruce, 
61,430 cords; white fir, 41,862 cords; cotton- 
wood, 18,806 cords; Douglas fir, imported 
spruce, slabs ete., 8,861 cords. 


PLUMBERS SENTENCED FOR CONSPIRACY 


New York, April 4.—The first wholesale 
punishment arising out of the Lockwood hous- 
ing investigation was imposed last week on a 
group of plumbers by Justice John V. McAvoy 
in the criminal court. Sentence was passed in a 
single day on thirty-one out of thirty-eight in- 
dividuals and firms who had pleaded guilty to 
indictments charging them, together with John 
T. Hettrick, head of the ‘‘code of practice,’’ 
with violating the State antitrust law. It is 
alleged that the ‘‘code of practice’’ was de- 
signed to eliminate competitive bidding. 

The maximum sentence imposed on individuals 
was thirty days in jail, and upon corporations 
the maximum fine was $5,000. In cases where 
partners of a firm each received thirty days, 
Justice McAvoy gave them permission to serve 
their sentences one at a time so their business 

could go ahead. 


morning, Commissioner Alexander expressed him- 
self as greatly pleased over the launching of 
the school, regarding it as another step toward 
the conservation of the State’s forests. State 
Forester Forbes, who is a graduate of the Yale 
Forestry School, said the course mapped out for 
the present summer would include instruction 
in the care and conservation of trees, rough 
estimating, identification, wood surveying with 
hand compass, botany and logging. There would 
be at least four instructors, he said, and if the 
attendance justified, the Federal Forest Service 
would be asked to send a United States forester. 
The tuition fee will be nominal, it is understood, 
practically the only cost to students being the 
charge for board. 

‘*Tf the boys of Louisiana,’’ said Mr. Forbes, 
‘“want a real out-in-the-woods camp life mixed 
with hard work and well earned fun, the for- 
estry school is the place for them to get it. The 
school camp will be out in the heart of the 
woods and near a good swimming hole. We in- 
tend to do lots of hard work, but the greater 
part of it will be practical work with a minimum 
of books and theories. We’ll have plenty of 
good camp grub, but nothing fancy.’’ 


THE ALASKA RAILROAD, four hundred miles 
long, running from Fairbanks to the sea, will be 
completed the coming summer, * 
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WAGE REDUCTIONS IN THE BUILDING TRADES 


WAGES REDUCED— BUILDING ACTIVE 

CENTRALIA, WasH., April 2.—Building in and 
around Centralia has taken a spurt such as 
has not been experienced in several years. Resi- 
dences alone are estimated at $100,000. Fore- 
most among residence construction is the home 
being built for William Oliver, of the Oliver- 
Rickard Co., at an estimated cost of $25,000. 
Mr. Oliver has just had completed the Rock 
Street Apartments, a beautiful apartment house 
which is a distinct addition to Centralia. Sev- 
eral other fine homes are to be constructed soon. 
It is expected that work on the $50,000 armory 
will be started at once. Before fall the memo- 
rial building, to be erected by the American 
Legion to honor the Centralia soldiers murdered 
here on Armistice Day, will be under way. 
Ford’s Prairie presents a lively building activi- 
ty. A dozen houses are under construction now. 
Adjacent valleys are also making building im- 
provements, The activity is due partly to the 
reduction in lumber and other building material 
and in wages paid carpenters and painters. Car- 
penters are receiving $7 a day. Painters are 
still demanding $9 but it is believed a reduction 
of $2 will be effective very soon. 


HOPEFUL FOR WAGE ADJUSTMENT 

INDIANAPOLIS, InD., April 4.—Regarding the 
business outlook, O. D. Haskett, president of 
the lumber company bearing his name, says that 
while business is beginning to improve it ‘‘has 
not yet exceeded the speed limit.’?’ He added: 

The labor situation here has not yet been ad- 
justed, but we are hopeful that the unions will 
accept a reduction. If with such reduction there 
also is a cut in the basic price of steel, which will 
admit of lower prices on plumbing, heating, hard- 
ware, electric wiring etc., there will then be no 
reason why building should not get into full swing. 
We appreciate very much the attitude of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in doing its part to solve 
some of these problems. If we all continue to do 
our full share, success will crown our efforts in 
due time. 


BUILDING TRADES REFUSE CUT 

EVANSVILLE, INp., April 4.—The building 
trades of Evansville at a meeting on Friday 
night, April 1, unanimously voted to maintain 
the same scale of wages in 1921 as existed in 
1920. The contractors last Friday announced 
a cut in all building trades in the city amount- 
ing to 20 percent. The men in most of the 
trades refused to accept the cut and remained 
away from their work. Most of the contracts 
of the unions with the contractors expired April 
1. It is expected that the contractors and build- 
ing trades representatives will get together soon 
on a new scale and that work will start up again. 

Benjamin Bosse, mayor of Evansville, who 
has tried to induce the building trades to ac- 
cept a cut, believes that there will be a great 
many homes built in Evansville this summer if 
the workers will meet the contractors half way. 
Reports from many towns in southern Indiana 
say) that indications point to a revival of -build- 
ing’ before the first of May. 

WAGE CUT PRECIPITATES STRIKE 

OmAHA, NeEs., April 5.—Somewhere between 
five hundred and fifteen hundred building trades 
workers are out on strike in Omaha since April 
1. The divergence in the figures is due to the 
fact that the labor unions contend that between 
twenty-five hundred and three thousand men 
have quit as a result of the wage disagreement, 
while the contractors say that not to -exceed 
four hundred men are out. 

The strike was called when the contractors 
announced a cut of 20 percent in wages of 
building trades workers, after repeated con- 
ferences between contractors and unions failed 
to bring about an agreement. The unions offer- 
ed to cut 10 percent, but the contractors con- 
tended that this was not enough. The con- 
tractors then announced that beginning April 1 
the scale would be 20 percent lower, which pre- 
cipitated the strike. Much of the building in 
progress has continued without a break since 
the strike. Building of residences is going on 
steadily, while the big work on large business 
buildings has ‘not been halted. It is said that 


contractors on some of the larger jobs are con- 
tinuing to pay the regular scale, while in other 
cases, it is said, work is being done by nonunion 
labor. 


WAGES OF COMMON LABOR REDUCED 

Austin, TEx., April 4.—From many of the 
larger cities and smaller towns of the State 
come reports of a big revival of building activi- 
ties, especially the erection of homes. Lumber 
dealers in a number of cities are taking advan- 
tage of the reduction in prices of their materials 
to conduct home building campaigns. Architects 
and contractors say that more building will be 
begun within the next few weeks than for sev- 
eral years. Plans for the construction of houses 
that have been held in abeyance since the be- 
ginning of the war are now being or are about 
to be carried out. 

Labor conditions are much better than they 
were even a few months ago. The period of 
strikes seems to have passed and at this time 
all the trades are busy. There has been a 
sweeping reduction in the wages of unskilled 
workmen and it is expected that this decrease 
will in time apply to the skilled craftsmen as 
well. 

The fact that the prosperity of most of the 
smaller towns of the State is more or less de- 
pendent upon the revenues derived from the 
cotton crop makes the financial situation in such 
communities unfavorable at this time because 
of the low price at which the staple has been 
selling ever since it was harvested last fall. This 
condition is having its effect upon building 
operations, but not to such degree as was 
feared. 


—_ 


CONTRACTORS CUT BUILDING WAGES 

EveErETT, WasH., April 2.—In an effort to 
bring about the reduction in building costs 
deemed necessary to set the wheels spinning, 
the General Contractors’ Association of Everett 
has promulgated a new scale of wages. The 
reductions amount to $2 a day for bricklayers, 
while carpenters and most of the other build- 
ing trades are cut $1 a day. The new scale will 
be $8 for bricklayers and $7 for carpenters. 

Indicative of return of the spirit of optimism 
is the large number of orders placed with pile 
driving concerns for new marine construction 
work during the last two weeks. 


CONTRACTORS INSIST ON WAGE CUT 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 4.—Efforts have 
been made since April 1 to reach an agreement 
with regard to wages by the various building 
trades of Indianapolis, whose contracts ex- 
pired ‘April 1, except those of the bricklayers 
and hod-carriers. The contractors of Indian- 
apolis state they will not sign any agreement 
carrying with it the rate for last year or an 
increased rate. Some see a hopeful sign in the 
fact that none of the men but the painters 
have left their jobs, and it is believed that it 
will only be a short time until‘some satisfactory 
agreement can be reached. 


BOSTON BUILDERS’ STRIKE SETTLED 

Boston, Mass., April 6.—A settlement has 
been effected of the building trades strike that 
from Jan. 19 to last Friday virtually tied up 
all construction work in this city and vicinity. 
By terms of the settlement the men are to go 
to work on the $1 an hour rate that existed 
previous to the strike, pending arbitration by 
the State board of conciliation and arbitration. 

New building strikes were started last week 
by operatives in Worcester, Lawrence, Green- 
field and Holyoke, because of a wage reduction 
of 20 percent. , 


ee 


LOWER PRICES FOLLOW WAGE CUT 

St. Louis, Mo., April 4.—Following the ac- 
ceptance of a radical wage reduction by the 
125 employees of the Missouri Pressed Brick 
& Improvement Co., of this city, President H. 
C. Koenig announced that the price of face 
brick would’ be cut to $12 a thousand and of 
common brick to $10 a thousand. 


BUILDERS EMPLOY NONUNION MEN 

DENVER, CoLo., April 5.—Contractors in con- 
struction lines have begun to employ nonunion 
workmen, resuming building operations that 
were suspended March 32 on account of the 
unions refusing to accept wage cuts amounting 
to 19 to 12 percent. About two thousand union 
carpenters, bricklayers, lathers, plasterers and 
painters are affected by the proposed wage re- 
ductions. 


BRICKLAYERS TAKE 20 PERCENT CUT 


READING, Pa., April 4.—A lot of building 
work is being held up that the contractors claim 
will not proceed until the wage question is 
settled. To aid in this, a conference of builders 
and labor representatives was held on April 2, 
at which time the bricklayers agreed to a cut 
from $1.25 an hour to $1. There is a fair pros- 
pect of other lines of labor following that lead, 
and if so, the contractors promise building ac- 
tivity almost immediately. 


UNIONS ACCEPT WAGE REDUCTIONS 


Witmineton, Det., April 4—The unions of 
plumbers, painters and brieklayers met and 
voluntarily offered the contractors to accept less 
wages in order to help start building. This 
spirit will be met by the contractors, who will 
begin work in many cases before they get all 
their costs as low as they had expected. 


ACCEPT 10 TO 14 PERCENT CUT 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 4.—Carpenters and 
bricklayers led the return to work after a short 
strike of building mechanics last week, and ac- 
cepted the contractors’ offer of wages 10 to 14 
percent below what they had been getting. They 
decided it was to their best interests to get 
building work started. 


WAGE CUT STIMULATES BUILDING 

ABERDEEN-HoguiAM, WasH., April 4—A 
beneficial effect in stimulating building will re- 
sult from the action of the Building Trades 
Council in advising a reduction of 10 percent in 
the wages of all crafts affiliated with the organi- 
zation. At present there are about two hundred 
#arpenters in.Aberdeen who have adopted the 
new schedule which went into effect April 1. 
The cut will affect all skilled mechanics, except 
bricklayers. It will include all organized carpen- 
ters, electricians, plasterers and tinners of the 
Grays Harbor district. Tentative plans for new 
homes have been pending this action and the 
voluntary move of the building unions in re- 
ducing their own wages will undoubtedly result 
in a big building revival. 


UNIONS RESIST WAGE REDUCTIONS 


MeEmpuis, TENN., April 5.—Just when build- 
ing operations began to show tair expansion, 
approximately 1,500 organized workers in the 
building trades went on strike in protest against 
the &fforts of members of the Memphis Builders’ 
Exchange to reduce their wages from 12 to 20 
percent effective April 1. 

It is understood, from union sources, that be- 
tween two hundred and three hundred men have 
gone back to work under contracts signed at the 
old scale by contractors not identified with the 
exchange, but it is estimated that more than 
twelve hundred men are still out. The ex- 
change members insist that they will not sign 
the old scale and that they will not employ 
union labor, in the trades affected, until it is 
willing to accept the reduction in wages indi- 
cated. The striking men insist that they have 
been locked out by the contractors identified 
with the exchange and that they will not go 
back to work until the latter are willing to 
sign agreements calling for the old scale. There 
is therefore an apparent deadlock and building 
is being slowed down to some extent. Nonunion 
men are being used where available in the trades 
affected. Carpenters are working under the 
‘‘open shop’’ plan and are not involved. 
Bricklayers and plasterers, too, are at work as 
usual. 
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MORE DOCK ROOM NEEDED AT ORANGE 


OraNGE, TEx., April 4.—The extremely rapid 
growth of this port could not be better illus- 
trated than by the fact that local shippers are 
besieging the city wharf and dock commission 
for additional facilities with which to load ves- 
sels and store cargo for expected arrivals. 
Present facilities—thought a year ago amply 
sufficient for the business of the port for years 
to come—have proved totally inadequate and ad- 
ditional switching tracks, a storage track, more 
apron room and the increasing by at least one- 
half of present warehouse space is the minimum 
asked of the commission by local shipping 
people. ‘ ; 

General Manager H. S. L’Hommedieu, of the 
Orange Forwarding Co., in a statement issued 
the last of the week, declared the shipping 
interests feel they have a right to ask the city 
to increase shipping facilities—for, double ship- 
ping facilities means double the number of ships 
to load here—and every vessel coming into this 
port spends from $1,000 to $3,000 for fuel and 
supplies while here, in addition to the money 
paid out to longshoremen for placing its cargo. 

Chairman B. F. Brown, of the wharf and dock 
commission, in an interview with W. H. Tippen 
of Tippen & Boyd, Ward Line agents here, said 
the commission was now working on estimates 


and plans for increasing the dock facilities 
here and that this would be done at the earliest 
possible moment. Temporary relief will be 
furnished, it is understood, by building a long 
storage track along the west—or land—side of 
the big warehouse at the slip. Another lumber 
shed will also be built as soon as possible in 
order to give more room in the big warehouse for 
general cargo. 

The Beaumont Export & Import Co., which 
maintains an office here and half or more of 
whose export business is routed thru this port, 
also finds its good intentions toward Orange 
somewhat handicapped by lack of facilities. 
This concern, on account of the care and atten- 
tion it devotes to its business, is rapidly develop- 
ing a large share of the Mexican export trade 
from this port. 

The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. is not so 
badly handicapped as others owing to the fact 
that the company maintains a private tintber 
wharf on the east side of the municipal slip 
and is also able to load export barges and big 
schooners at its upper mill docks a mile above 
the entrance to the municipal docks. However, 
the big lumbering concern is also a considerable 
loser by the inadequate facilities at the docks, 
as not one vessel in ten loading there leaves the 


port without a part—and generally the larger 
part of its cargo being Lutcher & Moore lum- 
ber. 

At a meeting of the stockholders and directers 
of the Orange Forwarding Co. held Friday night 
a dividend in cash of 90 percent was declared 
on all stock of record. It was disclosed that, 
while President and General Manager H. 8S. 
L’Hommedieu owned the bulk of the stock, smal- 
ler parcels were held by a large number of local 
business men. The company has been operating 
just six months and in that time has sent out 
from the port of Orange thirteen ships loaded 
with 28,600 tons of general cargo and lumber, 
of the value of $1,255,000. This company and 
The Lutcher & Moore Co. have paid the Mexican 
consulate here in the last two months $10,000 in 
consular fees. The stockholders passed a reso- 
lution strongly urging the city wharf and dock 
commission to increase loading facilities at the 
municipal docks at the earliest possible moment. 


CoMPANIES and individuals that contemplate 
engaging in the pulp business have filed 150 ap- 
plications for timber and water rights on Gov- 
ernment land in Alaska. This indicates great 
inerease in the Alaskan pulp industry. 





A NOTABLE SURVEY OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


A very comprehensive and significant survey 
of business conditions thruout the United States 
has just been published by the Fidelity & De- 
posit Co. of Maryland, Baltimore, Md. This 
survey is based on answers made to carefully 
considered questions put by 1,000 selected rep- 
resentatives of the company to bankers, manu- 
facturers, merchants and farmers in all parts 
of the country. This information has been 
analyzed under the personal supervision of 
Hon. David F. Houston, former secretary of 
the United States Treasury, who makes the fol- 
lowing general comment: 


At all times information of the sort here gath- 
ered is valuable. It is particularly so now, when 
there is still uncertainty in the business world, 
and leaders are debating the details of their indus- 
trial programs and policies. It indicates that the 
business world is still feeling its way, but with in- 
creasing confidence, and with the conviction that 
the worst has passed. 

The country has successfully borne the strain 
caused by a most notable drop in prices, particu- 
larly of a vast volume of raw materials, and has 
weathered a trying period of liquidation. The de- 
mand for finished products has not developed to 
the point where our factories feel justified in tak- 
ing the requisite quantity of our surplus raw mate- 
rials to furnish the necessary relief to their pro- 
ducers; but there are some indications of a change 
in this direction. 

Business men realize that forced action, based 
on artificial optimism, may lead to unwise action 
and produce further embarrassment. 

The foreign situation has not shown the expected 
improvement, and continued difficulties are expe- 
reinced in discovering an effective European market 
for our commodities. 

This survey does point to certain favorable 
domestic conditions. The cost of living has appre- 
ciably diminished. Building operations in a num- 
ber of districts tend to increase. There have re- 
cently been no strikes of consequence. Greater pro- 
ductivity of labor per man is —— from all 
districts. Raw materials are plentiful, and physical 
transportation conditions are good. There have 
been no business failures of moment. The crop 
outlook is satisfactory, and the banking situation 
has improved. It is believed that confidence in 
business circles is slowly spreading, and that while 
there is hesitancy, the business men of the country 
are feeling their way with sound business caution, 
and the country is working back toward a more 
stable condition. 


Some of the more significant of the questions 
asked, and the answers thereto, covering the en- 
tire country, are as follows: 

Is there a marked resumption of industrial acti- 
vity? Uniformly answered ‘No.” 

Ts buying by the public still restricted? Uni- 
formly answered “Yes.” 

Do industrial concerns report continued cancela- 
tion of orders? Uniformly answered ‘No.’ 

Have retailers stocked up in ewpectation of a good 
spring demand? Uniformly answered ‘“‘No.” 


Have retail prices been reduced in the same pro- 
& th as wholesale prices? Uniformly answered 
“No. f 


_Has the cost of living diminished appreciably 
since last September? Uniformly answered “Yes.” 
Are industrial concerns carrying large amounts 
of customers’ paper? Uniformly answered “Yes.” 
‘ Are general transportation conditions good? 
Uniformly answered “Yes.” 

Are raw materials plentiful? 
swered “Yes.” 

Have any failures of importance occurred since 
last September? Uniformly answered “No.” 

Has the productivity of labor per man increased 
or decreased since September? Uniformly answered 
“Tnereased.” 

Are there any strikes? Answered “No,” except 
ee and New York which States reply 
“Te 


Uniformly an- 


Are building operations increasing or decreasing? 
All sections report “increasing” except New Eng- 
land and the Rocky Mountain district, which report 
“decreasing.” 

Is sentiment favorable to building operations at 
present cost? niformly answered “No.” 

Is there need of building construction and of 
what class? Uniformly answered “Yes,” with em- 
phasis on low and moderate price dwellings. New 
England also reports need for factories and ware- 
houses. : 

Have there been appreciable wage reductions and 
in what lines? Reductions in the building trades 
are —— from practically all sections, the only 
exceptions being New England and New Jersey. 
Wage reductions in many manufacturing lines in 
the New HPngland States and other industrial dis- 
tricts are reported. Wage reductions in the lumber 
industry are reported from many sections, including 
the following groups of States: West north central, 
west south central, south Atlantic, east north cen- 
tral and New England. For some reason lumber is 
not included in the Pacific coast industries in which 
reductions have taken place, altho the building 
trades and certain manufacturing lines are men- 
tioned. It, however, is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that there have been marked reductions in 
lumber wages on the Coast. 


Have savings accounts increased or decreased? 
Increases are reported from New England and the 
middle Atlantic States. In the central part of 
the country increases are reported from Illinois, 
Ohio, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota. 
South Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas; decreases 
from Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin. The south 
Atlantic, east south central, west south central 
and Rocky Mountain groups report decreases. On 
the Pacific coast, California reports increases and 
Washington and Oregon report decreases. 

Is a higher tariff desired? Affirmative answers 
are returned from the following groups of States: 
New England, middle Atlantic, east north central, 
west north central and the Pacific coast. Negative 
answers were returned from the following groups: 
South Atlantic, east south central, west south cen- 
tral and Rocky Mountain. 


Have farmers disposed of 


all their last year’e 
crops?’ Uniformly answered “No.” 


Are farmers withholding payment of bills, and 
if so why? From all sections except New England 
and the middle Atlantic groups, the reply is: “Yes 
—lack of funds.” The New England and middle 
Atlantic group reply “No.” 

Is there noticeable movement of men to the farms 
from industries? Uniformly answered “No.” 


A number of questions of a general character 
also were asked, including the following: 


Is there a noticeable increase in crime over last 
September? Affirmative replies are returned from 
the following groups of States: East north central, 
west north central, west south central, Rocky Moun- 
tain, Pacific coast. Negative answers were re- 
turned from the following groups: New England, 
middle Atlantic, south Atlantic, east south central. 

Should the excess profits tax be abolished? Uni- 
formly answered “Yes.” 

What substitute for the excess profits tar would 
be favored? Uniformly answered “Sales tax.” 


What is the big local question in your com- 
munity? Practically all replies give prominence 
to the housing shortage. Other important issues 
mentioned of a general character are: Unemploy- 
ment, labor readjustmént and taxation. Some 
problems of special importance to certain sections 
are emphasized as, in the South, cetton and oil 
prices ; in New England, the textile situation: and 
in the great agricultural and grazing sections, finan- 
cing the farmers and stockmen. 


Federal Tax Rebate Is Favored 


The questionnaire also presented ‘‘A plan 
for relieving taxation difficulties,’’ suggested by 
Daniel de Wolf Wever, of the New York bar, 
as follows: 


PREMISES: (1) The Government must con- 
tinue to receive revenue on the present scale or 
higher, 


(2) The present tax system is widely con- 
demned as hampering industry and progress. 


(3) Sale of a bond issue is probably imprac- 
ticable. 


Reiger SuacEesteD: Legislation providing for 
refunding ,to each taxpayer, in the form of 
United States 20-year 4 percent bonds, to be 
issued for that purpose, one-half the amount 
paid as income, war and excess profit taxes for 
the years 1920-1923 inclusive. 


RESULTS: (1) The Government would receive 
in cash the full amount of the.tax levied. 


(2) The taxpayer would in effect have his 
taxes cut in half, as the bonds received would 
constitute a liquid asset. 


(3) The burden of war costs would be spread 
over a longer period. 


In connection with the above tentative plan, 
the question was asked: What would be the 
sentiment toward a rebate on Federal income 
and other taxes as outlined above? The replies 
to this query, from all parts of the country, are 
uniformly to the effect that sentiment would be 
favorable. 
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Practical Optimists—The Story of a Lumber Firm Which 
Refused to Let Recent Business Depression “Phase ’em”’ 


ORANGE, Tex., April 4.—Orange has for 
many years been called ‘‘Lutcher & Moore’s 
Town’’ and the men who make their living by 
the lumber industry and its allied trades have 
for the last six months been more than thankful 
that Orange was a ‘‘Lutcher & Moore Town;’’ 
for, without this big lumbering industry, the 
Orange industrial element would have been in 
the middle of a very bad fix. Operating two 
of the largest mills in the Southwest and run- 
ning them every day, The Lutcher & Moore Lum- 
ber Co. has during the last six months given 
work to more than a thousand men who would 
have been idle but for the optimistic 


ruption to various points in Mexico. 


The Excellent Quality of Its Product 


One reason for this lies in the quality of its 
product; no better southern pine grows than 
the famous ‘‘ Caleasieu Longleaf’’ and this com- 
pany has for years practised practical forestry 
in cutting its timber when it was ‘‘ripe’’ and 
not waiting for it to deteriorate simply because 
a certain tract happened to lie a few miles from 
its main line or its nearest logging spur. With 
60 miles of standard gage main line and 18 
miles of river down which its timber moves with 


the water, and with storage space for 20,000,- 
000 feet of sawn timber, absolutely free from 
salt, oil or worms, it is little wonder that this 
concern enjoys the export trade it does. 
‘*Lutcher-Orange’’ on a stick of timber or 
piece of lumber means not only quality as to 
the raw material, but accuracy as to turning it 
out according to specifications; and it does not 
matter whether it is a boom stick for a derrick 
or a piece of rift sawn ceiling, the Lutcher & 
Moore plants are equipped with the machines 
and the experts to handle them with which to, 
as the firm’s sales manager, E. V. Folsom, 

says, ‘‘get out anything called for in 





spirit which guides the management of 
these great mills. While other plants in 
and near Orange shut down as soon as the 
bottom dropped out of the lumber mar- 
ket, The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. took 
the stand that ‘‘there are better times 
ahead’’ and that ‘‘contented labor is 
working labor.’’ To carry out this theory 
it was necessary to operate its plants and 
the company has done so without a day’s 
lay-off except for repairs. 

Years of experience has taught the 
sales department of this firm that so long 
as a certain amount of its high grade 
product can move for export its 80 acres 
of yard: room will take care of its cut, 
exclusive of export, and the longer its 
lumber is stacked in the yards the better 
sale there is for it when the market does 
open. 

The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. op- 
erates two mills at Orange with a daily 
cut ef 400,000 feet and a third mill at 
Lunita, La., cuts 50,000 feet daily. Sixty 
percent of this cut is export stuff and 
therein lies the secret of how this firm 
has managed to operate its plants and 

* give its hundreds of men steady employ- 
ment, while other plants in and near 
Orange have been forced to suspend oper- 
ations. 

Many years ago F. H. Farwell, general 
manager of The Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Co., saw the -possibilities in Mexican, 
Cuban and South American lumber trade 
and the concern has been cultivating that 
trade assiduously, Lutcher & Moore lum- 
ber cargoes going to Tampico even when 
that city..and,the surrounding territory 
wes in the hands of revolutionists or 
thréatened with a ‘‘new government’’ 
overnight: The present great development 
of ‘the’lumber trade in and near Tampico is di- 
rectly attributable to the pioneer work of The 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. and the same may 
conservatively be said of the trade in Central 
and South America, Cuba and the West Indies. 
For many years sawn timber with the trade- 
mark, ‘‘Lutcher-Orange,’’ has been a familiar 
sight on the docks of Liverpool, Southampton, 
Rotterdam, Havre, Antwerp, Amsterdam and 
Genoa and it has been just as familiar a sight 
from Cape Town to Cairo. The world war 
stopped the company’s European and African 
trade for a time, but its cargoes of sawn timber 
and lumber have moved almost without inter- 





A Specimen of “Lutcher-Orange” 


Export Timber 


the current, two powerful tugs to rush booms 
of special stock to the mills from its river dump 
and its mill at Lunita situated in the very cen- 
ter of its vast Louisiana timber holdings, The 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. has been and will 
continue to be for years able to fill any order 
for longleaf southern pine in any shape, form 
or fashion the buyer wants it turned out. 

There is probably not a more ideally situated 
plant from an export standpoint. With three 
and a half miles of river frontage averaging 26 
feet in depth, with a monorail system of lum- 
ber delivery direct from the plant to the ship’s 
side and timber delivery direct from the saw to 


Stock 


southern pine.’’ 

When it comes to dressed stock there 
are few mills in the South better equipped 
than these plants. With a dry kiln ¢a- 
pacity of 300,000 feet daily and ‘‘all the 
space there is’’ for yard storage, the 
plant’s modern planers, with their class 
C machines and a daily capacity of 350,- 
000 feet, can load (and have loaded) 
twenty-five cars daily with stuff for in- 
terior shipments. Every machine in the 
planers is motor driven and independent. 
of all others. 

Both the Orange sawmills are equipped 
with circular and band rigs and the 
‘“lJower mill,’’ with its monorail delivery 
direct to the municipal slip, is equipped 
with a mammoth gang rig especially 
rigged for sawing rift sawn domestic 
stuff and strips for European export. 


Offices Modern in Every Respect 


The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. has: 
kept abreast of the times in every depart- 
ment. The general offices in Orange are 
housed in a modern, steam heated and 
air cooled building that is more like 2 
banking house than a lumber office. 
Every device, electrical and mechanical, 
known to modern business can be found in 
these offices and ‘‘salary is no object’’” 
with the company in so far as its office 
help is concerned; all the company asks is 
competence and fidelity and it pays hand- 
somely for these two very essential qual- 
ities, 

As all successful businesses must start 
from a common radial point, so every- 
thing connected with this concern has its 
beginning and its end in the Orange gen- 
eral office. From the office to the prin- 
cipal logging camp at Fal, La., is nearly 
100 miles, but Vice President Farwell is in just: 
as close touch with the logging superintendent 
at Fal as he is with John Channing, superin- 
tendent of manufacture with headquarters at 
the big lower mill, only a mile away. Private 
telephones are as thick in the Lutcher & Moore 
plants as ‘‘fire stations’’—and these are scat- 
tered most liberally over the 80 acres of plant. 
Speaking of logging, the old days of ‘‘mulli- 
gans’’ in the cook shack and straw ticks and 
dirty blankets in the bunk house have long 
ceased in the Lutcher & Moore logging camps. 
There is probably not a more ideal camp in the 
Southwest than Fal. The town was named after 











ONE OF TWO LARGE LUTCHER & M OORE SHEDS AT ORANGE, TEX., WHERE ROUGH DRY LUMBER IS SORTED AND STORED 
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View of One of the Big Sawmills from the River with Foreground of Rafts of Export Timbers 


the widow of the founder of the firm, the ini- 
tials standing for Frances Ann Lutcher. Mrs. 
Lutcher believes in cleanliness and. beauty and 
when the firm proposed to lay out a new logging 
center and name it for her she insisted that 
the town should live up to her principles. Situ- 
ated about six miles east of the Sabine River 
and twenty miles north of Merryville, La., Fal 
has every natural advantage in the way of good 
water, perfect drainage and scenic beauty. The 
gross and material side of the logging industry 
has never been permitted to encroach too closely 
upon the town. No prettier bungalows are seen 
in Orange than can be seen in Fal. The com- 
missary would be a creditable establishment in 
a town of 20,000. The ‘‘ boarding house’’ is a 
first class hotel with all of a first class house’s 
equipment. The single men are boarded for 
less money than they would have to pay in 
Orange and get better food and accommoda- 
tions. 
Every Modern Logging Device 

Every device known to modern logging is 
found at Fal. Steam skidders and loaders han- 
dle the timber direct from the stump to the car. 
Modern steel logging cars and locomotives 
which would be creditable to a transcontinental 
railroad haul the logs from the woods over the 
sixty miles of main line to the log dump at 
Niblett’s Bluff,’ eighteen miles above Orange, 
from where the swift Sabine River current floats 
them quickly to the company’s mill booms. 
When, as happens occasionally, a strong south 
wind prevails for several days and the tide 
runs up-stream from the Gulf to ‘‘the Nar- 
rows,’’ two powerful harbor tugs owned by the 
company are put to work towing timber down 
the river and, with each tug making a round trip 
a day and towing ten booms of big mill sticks, 
the mills are never in danger of a log shortage 
and are always able to fill an order, 

When the timber reaches Orange it is sorted 
and sent to one or the other of the mill booms. 
Across the river from the plants the company 
controls eighteen miles of placid, almost current- 
less water; here can be stored 20,000,000 feet 
of timber. As stated above, this water is free 
from salt, oil or worms, three pests which afflict 
the lumberman in most of the Gulf ports. After 
the timber has been saan into lumber there is 
probably not a plant on the whole Gulf coast 
better prepared to take care of it. Storage 
sheds—wind- and water-proof—can take care of 
no less than 15,000,000 feet. During the recent 
business depression these sheds have once or 
twice been tested almost to their capacity, but 
even the fact that a practically dead interior 
market made it look as if this great quantity of 
lumber would not ‘‘move’’ did not affect the 
optimistic spirit of the controlling heads of the 
concern. Lutcher & Moore spent many years 
in training men and as a result of this training 
there are no better sawmill men anywhere—from 
superintendents .to slab-turners—than can be 
found in their employ. When the slump in 
prices’ knocked the bottom out of the domestic 
lumber market the Lutcher & Moore people did 
not shut down the mills and let the employees 
take care of themselves; instead they got busy 
and figured out a way to keep the plants operat- 


ing and the men employed so that, when the in- 
evitable boom in domestic trade did open up, 
they would be in a position to fill orders and 
would have a capable crew willing to ‘‘hit the 
ball.’ 

Increasing Its Export Business 


While the Lutcher & Moore people are opti- 
mists they are not foolish and they realized that 
the bulk of their product must move if the pay 
roll was‘to be met and the inevitable ‘‘over- 
head and maintenance expense’’ taken care of. 


A Perspective Birdseye in the Export Sorting 
Shed at the Big Mill Showing Splendid Stocks 
of Various Kinds for Export 

Here was where far-seeing business sagacity 

‘made good.’’ For years the company had 

maintained its own fleet of schooners to handle 

its steadily increasing Mexican export business. 

With the establishment of what looked like a 

permanent government in Mexico, Tampico and 

the surrounding country took on new life and 
the lumber demand grew faster than the abtlity 
of the port facilities to take care of it. Char- 


tering every available bottom, The Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Co. prepared to handle this trade 
and that it has been handling it, both with 
satisfaction to its customers and profit to itself, 
is manifested by the fact that virtually a cargo 
a day has left Orange during the entire winter 
of 1920-21. On one day recently there were no 
less than seven vessels taking on cargo here— 
five of them loading full lumber cargoes and 
two taking on general cargo and finishing out 
with lumber. The Ward Line steamships, Lake 
Zaliska and Lake Floravista, were both in port 
at the same time, taking on general cargo, and 
each loading out Mexican merchantable lumber 
from the Lutcher & Moore mills. Loading ex- 
clusively with lumber, mostly for Tampico, but 
one cargo each for Cuba and Trinidad, were the 
schooners Dorothy, Charles Whitmore, Maple- 
field Roseway and William Melbourn, while the 
Swedish ship, Windsor Park, was taking on a 
million and a quarter feet for delivery at Plym- 
outh, England. 

Due to the fact that Lutcher & Moore ‘‘ went 
after’’ the export business, the port of Orange 
today ranks eighth in amount of exports of the 
thirteen principal Gulf ports from Galveston 
to Tampa and including Galveston, New. Or- 
leans, Mobile and Gulfport. Tippen & Boyd, 
Ward Line agents here, are loading a steamship 
a week with general cargo and, whenever the 
cargo is insufficient to load the ship promptly 
and without undue delay, its load is finished out 
with Lutcher & Moore lumber for Tampico or 
Vera Cruz delivery. 


Orange’s Importance as a Port 


The importance of Orange as a port has at 
last been recognized by the Federal Govern- 
ment. W. L. Pitts, heretofore collector of cus- 
toms at Beaumont, who has been in the habit 
of coming to Orange when called for, has been 
recommended by Collector R. E. Latimer as 
resident collector at Orange and will in future 
make this his headquarters. The Mexican gov- 
ernment has appointed Sefior Juan Marshall as 
Mexican consul here and he and his secretary, 
Dr. Alfredo Banos, have established the consu- 
late in the Richelieu Building. This will greatly 
facilitate the clearing of ships, as heretofore 
it has been necessary to seek the Mexican con- 
sul at Port Arthur in order to have a vessel 
cleared for any Mexican port. A resident in- 
spector for the United States public health 
service is also located here and, due largely to 
his efficiency and watchfulness, vessels docking 
here from Tampico, Vera Cruz, Cuban or West 
Indian ports have failed to land any rats in 
Orange and the dreaded bubonic plague has 
had no chance to obtain a foothold here. 

Two big timber exporting firms, the Standard 
Export Lumber Co. and J. H. Burton & Co., 
maintain offices in Orange and one or the other 
of these concerns loads out a cargo of European 
export stuff at least once a month. These firms 
each ship some hewn timbers and, in a measure, 
buy some lumber elsewhere, but the bulk of the 
stuff they send out of Orange, especially primes 
and all-heart. stuff, comes from the saws of The 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. 








’ 








Vessel Loaded with Southern Pine Lumber at Orange, Tex., Destined for the Windward Islands. 
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While building up one of the 
largest lumbering concerns in the 
Texas-Louisiana timber region, the 
Lutcher & Moore people have never 
overlooked an opportunity to do 
something for Orange. There is , 
not an industry of any magnitude . 
in Orange that is not financed, 
wholly or in part, either by The 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. as a 
company or by some one or more 
members of its board of directors. 


‘*Helping the Help’’ 


Believing that the only sort of 
sawmill worker worth having is a 
contented and satisfied one, it has 
for years been the policy of this 
company to pay the highest wages 
to its operatives and pay them in 
eash. When other mills in this sec- 
tion gave their men commissary checks, Lutcher 
& Moore gave their employees bank checks and 
told them to ‘‘trade where you please.’’ Or- 
ange is essentially a city of home owners and 
80 percent of the homes in Orange are owned 
by men employed in one or the other of the 
Lutcher & Moore industries. Any man who has 
worked for the company long enough to demon- 
strate that he is sober and reliable can finance 
the purchase of a lot or lots and the building of 
a home for his family thru the endorsement of 
one of the company’s officials on his paper at 
either of the three banks of Orange or by direct 
purchase from the company, which owns dozens 
of houses, ranging from a 3-room cottage 
to modern bungalows with every convenience. 
One result of this policy of ‘‘ helping the help’’ 
is especially evident in the fact that Lutcher & 
Moore industries are never short handed; in 
fact, there is a waiting list for every job within 
the gift of the company, from superintendencies 
down to common labor. 

Another policy of the company has proved 
helpful alike to its employees and its competi- 
tors—that of never standing in the way of ad- 
vancement of its men. When a boy trained up 
in the Lutcher & Moore offices or in the mechan- 
ical department gets an offer from some other 
lumber concern and the company is unable to 
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A View of the Longleaf ines In the Holdings of The Lutcher & Moore 


umber Co. 


Unloading ‘‘Lutcher-Orange’”’ Stock in Jamaica 


place him in a position paying what the other 
people offer or giving him the opportunities the 
new position holds out, he is advised to take 
up the new offer, given the best of references 
and finally told there is always an opening for 
him with the ‘‘ home office’’ should he desire at 
any time to return. There are successful lum- 
bering executives scattered from Johannesburg, 
South Africa, to Alberta, Sask., and from Hono- 
lulu to. Hong Kong, who got their training in 
the Lutcher & Moore offices or plants. 

In and near Orange there are dozens of busi- 
nesses, ranging from a general merchandise 
concern to a chicken ranch, conducted by men 
formerly in the employ of this firm and every 
one of whom was helped financially when he de- 
cided to start out for himself. 

Orange is possibly as widely advertised a 
town as there is in the country, due largely to 
its efficient Chamber of Commerce. It is an 
open secret that The 
Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Co. pays the 
largest share of the 
up-keep of this in- 
stitution, without in 
any way dictating its 
policies or working 
plans. 


Longleaf Southern 
The 
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Public Spirited Philanthropy 

Last, but by no means least, The 

Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. has 

for years practised, as a company 

and thru its individual officials, a 

public spirited philanthropy which 

has had much to do with making 

Orange a city of beauty, culture 

and refinement. A_ half-million- 

dollar church—the First Presbyte- 

rian—is the outright gift of Mrs. 

Lutcher as a memorial to the late 

Henry J. Lutcher. Believing that 

health of body is just as essential 

as health of spirit, this noble 

woman has but recently expended 

another half-million dollars in the 

building and equipping of the 

Frances Ann Lutcher Hospital. 

Equipped with every modern device 

known to surgery and nursing, 

with a staff of physicians and nurses brought 

here from the leading hospitals of America, this 

splendid eleemosynary institution has been pro- 

nounced by visiting physicians and surgeons of 

national repute to be one of the very best in 
every particular in the entire South. 

Individual members of the company have done 
much for Orange also. H. J. Lutcher Stark, son 
of the president and himself a vice president, is 
District Governor of the Rotary Clubs of Texas 
and a regent of the Texas State university. 
There is not a town in Texas which has a Ro- 
tary club where Lutcher Stark is not known and 
loved for the splendid spirit of ‘‘Service Above 
Self’? which he makes not only the slogan of all 
Rotary work, but his personal motto as well. 
His father, W. H. Stark, has for a number of 
years, devoted himself largely to the upbuilding 
of the business section of the city. One of the 
finest business blocks on Front Street—covering 





Pine Edge Grain Flooring Manufactured, by 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. 
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a half block of rrontage and with every modern 
facility—is the Stark Building, in the second 
floor of which Mr. Stark maintains the large 
suite of offices where his private business affairs 
are looked after. F. H. Farwell, vice president 
and general manager of the company, is prob- 
ably one of the busiest men in Orange, but he 
finds time to serve as president of the local 
Rotary Club, director of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, deacon in the Presbyterian church and 
teacher of the largest men’s Sunday school class 
in the city. In his ‘‘spare minutes’’ he goes 
out to his dog kennels on the western edge of the 
city, where the famous Sabine breed of smooth- 
haired fox terriers are bred. The dogs of this 
kennel have for years ‘‘swept the platter clean’’ 
at every dog show where they have been ex- 
hibited and dogs littered and trained by Far- 
well’s expert English trainer can be found all 
over both the Americas and in Europe and 
Africa, not to metion Uncle Sam’s island pos- 
sessions and the Canal Zone. 

The most successful paper mill in the South 
is the result of years of experimentation and 
the expenditure of a cold million dollars on the 
part of The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. This 
mill turns out the finest of Kraft paper, both for 
writing and wrapping purposes, from southern 
pine shavings and mill waste. Innumerable oth- 
er industries in Orange, including a ship yard 
and a number of small plants of one sort or 
another, have been ‘‘put on their feet’’ finan- 
cially and given that helpful hand so often 
needed in the business world, either by this con- 
cern or some individual member of it. 

So, it can readily be seen why, when other big 
industries closed their doors during the ‘‘big 
slump,’’ Lutcher & Moore continued operations 
uninterruptedly. In the first place the company 
is composed of optimists who believe in a future 
(both spiritually and in a business sense) ; it 
felt that it owed something to its faithful em- 
ployees and to Orange as a city, and the men 
who guide its destinies knew that the closing 
down of their plants would spell virtual disaster 
for Orange—therefore they kept their mills run- 
ning and their men employed, contented and 
ready to swear by the Lutcher & Moore stand- 
ard. 


TRY SHIPPING ORANGES IN BASKETS 


Los ANGELES, CaLir., April 2.—The lumber 
and box manufacturing industry of California 
has been much interested in a recent experiment 
in making a shipment of oranges from southern 
California to the East in bushel baskets. As 
is well known, oranges are ordinarily shipped in 
boxes made of California pine and the supply- 
ing of these boxes to the orange growers has 
been a big part of the lumber industry of this 
State for many years. 

In fact the need for pine boxes for orange 
shipments is so great that the Fruit Growers’ 
Supply Co., which looks after the supply fur 
the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, which 
handles over 60 percent of the citrus output of 
California, has become heavily interested in 
timber lands and mills, so as to have a supply 
of its own and not be entirely dependent on the 
box shook market. It has operated for years at 
Hilt, Calif., where it owns several hundred mil- 
lion feet of timber and manufactures about 35,- 
000,000 feet of lumber annually and a large 
amount of box shooks. 

The Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. has also re- 
cently completed a great lumber and box 
manufacturing plant at Susanville, Calif., where 
it expects to cut 125,000,000 feet of lumber an- 
nually and operate two large box factories. It 
has acquired a supply of timber there to operate 
for many years. 

So, as stated, the experiment of shipping 
oranges in bushel baskets to eastern markets 
has been watched with interest. Final reports 
on this shipment that have just come to hand 
indicate, however, that several hundred dollars 
were lost by the shipper of this fruit for the 
reason that such shipments are not as yet re- 
garded favorably by the trade. However, this 
neither proves or disproves the point, as it was 
but a single shipment with no created demand 
for the fruit in that style of package. If fur- 
ther shipments are made the result will be keen- 
ly awaited. : 





TO MAKE EXTENSIVE TOUR OF EUROPE 


Kansas City, Mo., April 4—R. A. Long, 
chairman of the board of directors of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., Mrs. Long, and their grand- 
daughter, Miss Martha Lemar Ellis, 13 years 
old, will sail from the port of New York on the 
steamer Aquitania May 3 for an extended tour 
of the British Isles and the continent. Miss 
Ellis is the daughter of Capt. Hayne Ellis, 
United States Navy, and Mrs. Ellis, who is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Long. The trip will 
include visits to England, Ireland, France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Switzerland and Italy and pos- 
sibly Germany. It is to be a pleasure trip. 
The party expects to sail on the return voyage 
the latter part of September. 


ROTARIANS HONOR LUMBERMAN 


JACKSON, Miss., April 4.—Carl L. Faust, 
president Faust Bros. Lumber Co., of this place, 
at a meeting held in Hattiesburg, Miss., on 
April 1, by a large majority was elected district 
governor of the fourteenth district by the Ro- 
tarians of the Rotary clubs of Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana and Mississippi, which compose this district. 

Mr. Faust was president of the Jackson Ro- 
tary Club during the last year and established 
a record of 90 percent attendance, placing the 

organization on the hon- 
or list of International 
Rotary. This club also 
won two loving cups for 
attendance, one at the 
conference and the other 
for the attendance estab- 





CARL L. FAUST, 
Jackson, Miss. ; 


Lumberman Elected Rota- 
rian District Governor 





lished during the year. 

Mr. Faust became a 

member of the Jackson 

Rotary Club five years 

ago. Soon his desire to 

be of service was recog- 

nized and he was made 

chairman of the boys’ 

work committee, in which capacity he put over 

in 1919 a campaign here for $15,000 to finance 

the Boy Scout movement. He was very suc- 

cessful at this work, there now being twelve 

troops of Boy Scouts in Jackson, and he gained 

for himself the title of the ‘‘daddy’’ of scouting 

in this city. In recognition of the service ren- 

dered by him to the boys of his community and 

the record he established as director of the 

local Rotary Club, Mr. Faust was elected the 
district governor of the fourteenth district. 

The mill of the Faust Bros. Lumber Co. is 
located at Crew Lake, La., and besides its head- 
quarters in Jackson the company also has offices 
in the Monadnock Block, Chicago, which are 
in charge of J. H. Faust, brother of Carl L. 
Faust. J. H. Faust is vice president of the 
company. 

Carl L. Faust expects to leave New York for 
Edinburgh, Scotland, about June 1 to attend 
the international meeting of Rotary Clubs that 
is to be held there. He will spend about two 
months in Europe. 


COMPETE ON CONVENIENT FARM HOUSE PLAN 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., April 2.—The Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills has contributed money 
toward the ‘‘convenient farm house’’ competi- 
tion being conducted by the Washington State 
College, with the American Institute of Archi- 
tects codperating. The other contributing lum- 
ber companies are the Edwards-Bradford Lum- 
ber Co., of Elk, Wash.; the McGoldrick Lumber 
Co., Spokane; Phoenix Luntber Co., Spokane, 
and the Potlatch Lumber. Co., Spokane. The 
competition is divided into three groups: 3- or 
4-room bungalows, with bath and washroom 
additional; 5-, 6- and 7-room bungalows, with 
bath and men’s washroom additional, and 


2-story, 6-, 7- or 8-room houses, with bath and 
men’s washroom additional. Prizes will be 
given for the two or three best plans in each 
group. Each will be an order for $25 worth 
of cutlery, cut glass or silverware, or framed 
pictures. Only farm women or those women 
who have lived on farms are eligible to com- 
pete. The plans will become available for use 
in the building of farm houses, a nominal sum 
being charged to cover the costs of blueprints, 
carriage etc. 


TACOMANS DISCUSS MARKET 


Tacoma, WASH., April 2.—A slim attendance 
turned out for the regular meeting of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club of Tacoma held March 30. An 
informal discussion of market conditions oc- 
eupied the entire meeting, no matters of business 
coming before the club. Vice President George 
J. Osgood presided at the meeting in the ab- 
sence of President Paul Johns. 

The discussion brought out that most of the 
manufacturers are extremely pessimistic over 
the present situation and can see little hope for 
an early revival in the lumber industry of the 
Pacific coast. Prices reported by representa- 
tives of the different mills are lower than ever 
and the demand has fallen off again, it was 
stated. 


THE PRACTICE OF SILVICULTURE 


The press of John Wiley & Sons, New York, 
has published a text book on silviculture by 
Ralph C. Hawley, professor of forestry in Yale 
University. It is intended primarily for students 
in forestry schools, but any person who is 
interested in growing trees for commercial 
purposes or for ornament will be benefited by 
reading the book. The leading topics in the 
table of contents will indicate the field covered. 
These topics are: The various methods of 
starting a forest, such as clear cutting, seed 
trees, selection, coppice, intermediate eutting; 
slash disposal, forest protection against fire, 
insects and other enemies. 

The book is sold by the publisher for $4, and 
it may be ordered at that price thru the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





FOREMEN SUGGEST BETTER METHODS 


FINKBINE, Miss., April 4.—A very successful 
meeting was held here on March 29 of the fore- 
men of the Finkbine Lumber Co., this being the 
regular bimonthly meeting, at which the work 
done by the foremen and the work expected to 
be done are discussed. 

Mr. Barnett, loaderman, suggested an im- 
provement in the placing of the skidded logs; 
Mr. Hatten, right-of-way man, said that he 
thought the best time to build a railroad was 
to continue when the first work on it had been 
begun; and Mr. Monroe, steel gang foreman, 
talked on codperation and how thru it the com- 
pany could have a cleaner camp and logging 
works. 

Some comments were made on the harmony 
and efficiency of the men; J. C. Lovett, saw fore- 
man, stating that there was not harmony in his 
crew, largely due to men being laid off, but 
that he had hoped for better conditions soon; 
and Guy Fairly, skidder foreman, said that the 
efficiency of his crew had been impaired during 
the last few weeks because of new men, but that 
the old men had returned now and he was 
satisfied with their work. 

Mr. Bouler, loaderman, suggested that the 
loaders load the logs in five days and use Satur- 
day to repair the machines. 

D. A. Fairly, engineer, suggested that long 
logs be loaded on the bottom of the cars so that 
they would not be lost from the train. If they 
are loaded on the top the strain on the stan- 
chions in going around curves causes the 
stanchion chains to break. He also said that 
binders for the logs would not be of much ad- 
vantage, as the strain would cause something 
to break. 

The meeting was adjourned after Mr. Lovett, 
grade foreman, told of the progress he has been 
making, having made two and one-quarter miles 
of right of way in two weeks. 
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Southern Pine Subscribers in Annual Stress Sound 


New Organs, La., April 5—The sixth an- 
nual of the subscribers to the Southern Pine 
Association got under way at the Grunewald 
Hotel this morning with a goodly number in 
attendance. President A. L. Clark called the 
meeting to order and introduced Rev. U. D. 
Mooney, of New Orleans, who made the in- 
vocation. 

President Clark then delivered his address, 
reviewing conditions in the industry and in the 
economic and political life of the nation bear- 
ing upon the industry and upon general good 
citizenship and national prosperity. The ad- 
dress follows in part: 


The President’s Address 


[The introductory part of President Clark’s 
address appears on the cover page.—EDITOR. ] 

Since we last met here, you have been haled 
into court. I can assure this membership that 
neither your directors nor anyone at any meeting 
or at any other time or place have ever in my 
presence or to my knowledge discussed, connived 
or planned any agreement or movement to control 
or affect .roduction, running time or curtailment ; 
nor have I ever had knowledge of any such by 
anybody else or for anybody else. I know that 
any statement to the contrary is pure fiction. 
And never have I discussed with any living man 
cther than my immediate associates in the owner- 
ship and management of those properties with 
which [ am executively associated the matter of 
obtaining or affecting prices or production of the 
lumber manufacturing plants under my control. 

The facts are that during the war we were so 
short of labor as a result of the draft we could 
hardly man our properties, and then with very 
inefficient labor, many of our trained men having 
been drafted, we spent sleepless nights trying to 
run our plants, ‘and did our very utmost to pro- 
duce and ship every foot we could, and we are 
still doing that very same thing. 

We were all last year choked down for want of 
ears, transportation and insufficient and inefficient 
labor; and in addition lost eight months in re- 
building one of our plants. 

Is it not passing strange in view of a condition 
so plain as that created by the war, which by its 
imperative exigencies subordinated every activity 
to its needs, during which time every patriotic 
citizen placed himself and his plants and his ac- 
tivities at the disposal of his government—that 
anyone could not see that commercial supplies of 
everything were being consumed and not replaced 
by bormal productions and that that condition 
would force just what happened? 

War Shortage Made Auction Market 

Then when the war was over and normal ac- 
tivities began to resume could not a man with 
one eye and able to think one clear thought a day 
see and understand that with every commodity 
drained down to an abnormal undersupply and 
with production all shot to pieces to such an ex- 
tent that it would take months and months to get 
into running action anything like normal, one had 
as well bay at the moon or command the ocean 
to still its tides as to think anything could happen 
other than what did happen? 

Prices were not made by the producers. The 
mills did not sell their lumber, they accepted bids 
for it and the buyers fairly took it away from 
then. The mills had no more to do with the mak- 
ing of these prices than the fairies, 

I deplored that situation and tried to curb it 
in my own operations. I wrote letters to our 
sales managers directing that our own prices be 
not advanced further. Even then I could not 
hold it as I wished. The trouble was that there 
was not erough lumber to go around. There were 
two buyers for every unit of supply. 

If that was not so and the law of supply and 
demand was not in action nor in control but 
some unseen and evil force was in control, then 
why, in God’s name, did that evil force abdicate 
in favor of the law of supply and demand and 
permit it to take full control and absolutely 
dominate the situation coincident with it, and at 
the very time supply was catching up with and 
satisfying demand? 

Not halting there, supply went beyond demand 
and prices went on down and down under that 
ecndition as if they were resting on a mud flat 
and continued to sink deeper and deeper into it, 
until they went out of sight of the cost line and 
the mills could not pay their labor rolls and supply 
bills with the lumber they produced. Every revo- 
lution of the saw raked the black ink figures from 
their bank accounts ont: left a trail of red ones 

in their stead. 


Where oh where was that Nemesis then? May 
it not have been a mirage all the time and not a 
Nemesis at all? : 

Pray tell us too why this side of the situation 
was not taken into account by the seers and 
readers of the souls and consciences of men, and 
instead of making only a profile of the upgrade of 
the hill to its summit and then, as with a magt- 
cian’s wand, waving away the descent on the 
other side? 

Sauce for the goose should be sauce for the 
gander. 

Shall Ignorance Be at a Premium? 


If it has come to pass in this country that a 
part of its citizenship may not know what has 
happened, and shall be stigmatized if they do not 
shut their eyes, close their mouths and their ears 
and not read statistics, nor be privileged to use 
their God-given abilities and reasoning faculties, 
in arriving at conclusions in formulating their 
plans for an intelligent direction and management 
of the properties under their control, then indeed 
have the Bill of Rights and Declaration of Inde- 
pendence been suspended and the doctrines of 
Lenine and Trotsky been substituted. 

If that be true, then free America is free no 
more. 

Imagination is a ‘wonderful thing and a gift 
divine in a healthy wholesome brain, but in a 
twisted one it can see dragon’s claws concealed 
in the golden curls of a school girl and serpents’ 
tongues licking out from a baby’s cooing mouth. 

When anyone has reached the state of mental 
aberration that he only believed in ‘‘me and my 
wife and my son John and his wife’ and is not 
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so cocksure of the latter three, then the bugs have 
got that old boy and if he does not do a quick 
step in getting away from there they will drag 
him into their homes as permanent tenant. 

It is indeed pathetic and a sad commentary 
that the men of brains, initiative and courage 
who have been the builders of this nation, whose 
forefathers and themselves have made it what it 
is, and who are the builders of the homes for the 
women ard children of America in which patriotism 
and love of country is born and who have been and 
are today tearing the burden and worrying of help- 
ing a tangled and distressed world back to 
normalcy and to health and peace and tranquility, 
should be harassed and falsely charged and vili- 
fied by their own Government thru the mental 
aberrations of its representatives who can only 
see red. 

In its hour of peril and trial these same men 
placed all they possessed and consecrated them- 
selves and gave their sons to fight and to die 
that the principles of this free Government founded 
by their fathers might live and go on in its 
glorious mission of championship of human liberty, 
and that out of respect and love of that high mis- 
sion and exalted consecration that the Stars and 
Stripes whenever and wherever unfurled on land 
or sea thruout the world might be affectionately 
greeted ‘Old Glory.” 

The Government is and should be instituted and 
set up to administer the laws, to. conduct our 
foreign relations, furnish us a currency and bank- 


ing system conducted by private enterprise, protect 
the country from foreign encroachment and main- 
tain an army and navy for defense. It should get 
out and stay out of any gainful or operating busi- 
ness of whatsoever nature. That should be left 
to the citizen. 

The tendency to run to the Government to cure 
all the ills that afflict us is an ism fraught with 
great peril. Most of the ills we suffer from today 
are the direct result of this new idea and our 
weakness in yielding to it. The Government tan 
not run any business. We need never to have had 
that proven to us. A blind mule ought to know it. 
I don't think the Government could run an electric 
washing rmachine even if it had nothing to do but 
turn on the current. The Government in that case 
would soon be in a row whether it should be an 
alternating current or a direct current; whether 
it should not be driven by steam power with a 
belt and a pulley instead of electricity. 

If they got that settled it would be a question 
whcther a.steam engineer and electrician or a 
washerwoman should run it and they would wind 
up by having all three. Then the three would get 
together and call for a fireman. Then the four 
would demand an ironer. After a while the ma- 
chine would not be able to wash the clothes of 
the collection of bosses and superabundance of 
operators and would just bog up in its own mire. 

The Government has no business being in any 
kind of gainful business from any standpoint. 
It is an outrage to have it in competition with 
the citizen. It destroys and kills all initiative 
and makes pensioners, leeches and peons of those 
who become inoculated with its virus and it 
would soon sink us to where we could not say 
“Suey” if the hogs were eating us up. 

America has been made what it is by the in- 
genuity, resourcefulness and industry of private 
initiative, stimulated not altogether for profit, 
but as often by the desire for successful ac- 
complishment. Take these away and dry rot sets 
in and the decline of our proud and glorious na- 
tion would begin to write the history of its de- 
cline and death day by day as it passed down its 
descent on the way to its tomb. 

Over the door of that tomb would be carved, 
“Here is the end of a once great and proud nation, 
which instead of governing wisely and administer- 
ing the law and leaving industry and business to 
its citizens, undertook to run all business, and 
this tomb contains its remains and the history of 
the cause of its decline and demise, as a warning 
to all foolish peoples hereafter.” 


Government Operation of Railroads 


The trouble of the railroads today is the result 
of the Government getting hold of their opera- 
tions for a short period. The Government saddled 
them and loaded them down with these unjust, 
uncalled for and never before dreamt of burdens. 
If it had held them for the additional five years 
that Mr. McAdoo wanted to hold them I fear 
that free America would have been neither free, 
solvent or happy, and all business of the country 
as an inevitable result soon would have been in 
wreck and ruin. 

Many of the most serious ills that we suffer from 
now come from governmental interference in busi- 
ness. I believe that if it should ever come to 
pass that the Government should take over the 
railroads that day would be the beginning of the 
end of free America. I would look upon that as 
a black Friday with all the days of the year made 
up of black Fridays. We caught a bear when we 
took hold of them for a short while, and while we 
have since tried to pry loose and are still trying 
we have found his claws sunken so deep into our 
anatomy during that brief period that we held 
him we can not turn him loose, and if we tried 
to break loose those claws buried deep into our 
ribs will tear out several sections of them as they 
go. 

Excessive Freight Rates 

Business is halting today under excessive freight 
rates. These rates were made in an effort to main- 
tain an impossible condition and in an effort to re- 
habilitate the railroads, but instead the new rates 
have pretty nearly bankruptea the railroads and 
all but paralyzed the nation’s economic life. 

Instead of producing the result what has hap- 
pened is that the railroads got the rates but lost 
the business and a large proportion of the wage 
earners instead of being benefited have been hurt 
thru loss of employment, and the _ industries 
and business of the country are being strangled 
and starved for the want of the life stream of 
transportation which has been put beyond their 
reach, for the traffic will not bear the rates—this 
at a time, too, when the country is in so much 
need of having its economic life restored. { 
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Business, Free Government and True Americanism 


Injustices, hardships and disturbances too in 
many instances were produced by the method of 
application of the tremendous advances in freight 
rates in addition to the horizontal increase in the 
cost of living that they produced. One part of the 
country has felt itself discriminated against while 
other parts were favored. All this apparently 
without regard to the rights and wrongs inflicted, 
or perchance without even understanding or 
realizing them. We have felt this in the lumber 
industry. This was particularly true of the West, 
which feels that it was badly hurt and feels 
agrieved. 

This has unfortunately produced more or less 
feeling, but for my part, I have never found any 
great difficulty in determining my course in all 
such situations, for there is a right and a wrong 
side to every situation and it is easily found if 
we look for it with an earnest desire to find it. 

The struggle is to keep our judgments from be- 
ing warped by consideration of the eternal selfish 
self. We are just mortal and none of us have 
ever been created perfect; but, knowing that fact, 
we can bring ourselves to a degree of healthy 
self control and consideration for the rights of 
others and justice to them which will lead us to 
a fairly just decision. 

There is no such thing as being neutral between 
right and wrong. I know no philosophy of life 
nor creed nor rule of conduct in human affairs 
between single individuals or en masse, except the 
Golden Rule of eternal right and justice to all: 
and being of the faith that nothing is settled 
until it is settled right in the family, in the 
home, between friends, in business affairs or with 
competitors, little difficulty will be encountered 
in determining the true cause. It matters not in 
what connection or what interests are involved. 

If one permits his conscience to go into action, 
looking straight for the right and forgetting the 
gold, one need not watch it. It will go exactly 
where it belongs and be found at the bottom of 
the pan; no thought is given to it in seeking the 
right or the wrong. 

The real big thing in which we should all be 
interested.today is to get a united industry behind 
the troublesome and far-reaching transportation 
problem. There is always a plane on which reason- 
able men can get together. In my opinion we 
should earnestly set about and find that plane and 
then the West and the South should set them- 
selves squarely on it and face all of the railroads 
with a definite program, not only as to rate but 
as to transportation legislation and other anala- 
gous matters. 

This is the big helpful codperative spirit in 
which this troublesome problem should be ap- 
proached and solved, and if done in that spirit 
it will be quickly solved and no scars or wounds 
will be left to plague us in the future. 

Furthermore, it should be kept in mind that the 
west Coast holds the great and long future and 
an unjust or burdensome adjustment now will be 
a living thing to plague many if not most southern 
pine people themselves in the future, for ‘as you 
sow so also shall ye reap; you may meet yourself 
coming back. 

; Conservation 


The time is near, if not already here when our 
industry, either of its own initiative from within 
or by pressure of public opinion without, will have 
to face the necessity of endorsing or practicing 
measures tending to renew or perpetuate a timber 
growth, 

The conservation question is a local and not 
a general one, and the solution of the problem on 
the Pacific coast can not be applied to either the 
Lake States or timber bearing areas in the South. 
The Government owned timber areas of the Pacific 
coast are so large and the percentage of desirable 
agricultural land in the privately owned timber 
areas so small that the remedy to me appears ob- 
vious in the exchange of private cut-over areas 
with the Government for certificates of correspond- 
ing values acceptable in payment of privileges on 
the Government domain, which would put the 
Government or the States in possession of these 
large cut-over areas for reforestation; and that, 
in my judgment, is the only comprehensive way 
that reforestation can be accomplished.  Indi- 
viduals will do much, but the Government or the 
States will have to do the big comprehensive job. 
I wholly and unconditionally favor the States 
doing it for themselves as far as possible. 

In the Lake States popular ambition for the 
greatest possible agricultural developments greatly 
complicates the situation, and only such lands 
will be available for tree growth as are obviously 
and eminently unsuited for agricultural purposes. 

In the South the same ambitions for agricultural 
development are manifest, but here the area of cut- 


over land is so great that it is improbable that 
more than 30 percent of this area will be diverted 
to agricultural purposes within any period of time 
which now can be foreseen. 

When it is realized that not all of the owners of 
cut-over land can dispose of all their holdings, or 
even any considerable part of them for coloniza- 
tion purposes, attention will be directed to the 
source of profit from these lands from growing a 
tree crop. 

In the past, and at the present time timber 
has been cheaper as nature furnished it than it 
could be grown under protective and selective re- 
forestation, but with the shift in the principal 
source of supply from the southern States to the 
west Coast, the freight rate differential will be 
reflected in increased stumpage values, particu- 
larly in longleaf pine, which will tend to become 
a premium species; and these increased stumpage 
values will probably be sufficiently great to make 
tree growing a profitable enterprise to considerable 
extent if proper laws are passed to protect and 
encourage it and make it possible. 

The State laws must be modified so that indi- 
vidual and private enterprise in reforestation will 
not be penalized by taxation of the values created 
for these lands by timber growth until the time 
the timber is severed from the land, or there will 
be little encouragement for private practice of re- 
forestation. 

In no other part of America is tree growth so 
rapid as in the South. The long, hot, moist sum- 
mers stimulate tree growth as in no other section 
in the United' States, and the practical immunity 
of the matured forest from the fires so prevalent 
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in the western and Lake States removes that 
hazard, practically the only one not entirely within 
human control. 

It is, therefore, my conviction and belief, with 
the passage of necessary enabling laws and the 
operation of natural economic laws becoming evi- 
dent in the changing conditions in the industry 
that are not imminent, that private enterprise for 
profit may develop a new timber growth in the 
South to a considerable extent. 


American Citizenship 


Is it not time for the descendents of the fathers 
and patriots of our country to assert themselves 
and their influence in behalf of our country, that 
its purity of purpose be not prostituted? Then 
let us resolve to stop this flow of imported un- 
American, diseased minds from the slums and 
criminal elements of Europe, dwarfed and poisoned 
by centuries of oppression, ignorance and criminal 
associations and practices and teachings? They 
flee from these conditions and come to free America 
to find liberty, but they are in no condition to 
accept it or even to recognize it and are soon 
trying to plant over here the germs of the disease 
from which they fled. Is it not time to call a 
halt? 

This free America was founded by our fathers for 
Americans, and all those who come within our 
standard of desirable and intelligent citizenship, 
and above all those who subscribe to, believe in 
and live up to our ideals and principles and pledge 
themselves to uphold and defend them and the 
Constitution. We want no more of the outcasts and 
criminals of Europe. We want none of the Lenines 
and Trotskys and none of their tribe or cult and 
none of the doctrines and isms they preach. 

HM we of today do not hand down America to 
our descendents as pure and as high in aims and 
purposes as our ancestors left it to us then we 
shall have dishonored the blood that courses our 
veins and shall have made ourselves ignoble de- 
scendents of those patriots and heroic soldiers who 
at Valley Forge and at the crossing of the Delaware 
had plighted their lives and all they possessed to 
their immortal commander. Let us remember that 
on that night of fate and bitter cold these fore- 
fathers of ours had also pledged each other that 
liberty might be born in a new world; that on the 


other side of the frozen Delaware, they would die 
or would unfurl “Old Glory” to float forever over 
a free America. They lived. The flag with its 
stars and stripes whipped into existence. Let us 
make it immortal. 

Results Achieved for Industry and Public 

Following this address, Secretary-manager 
J. E. Rhodes presented his report, ‘‘What the 
Southern Pine Association Has Done for the 
Industry and the Public.’’ It read in part: 

Next to the raising of cotton, the production of 
lumber is the most important business of the 
southern States. It is by far the most impor- 
tant manufacturing industry, and touches the 
lives of more people of the South than any other 
single vocation. In Mississippi and Arkansas 40 
percent of the population is directly engaged 
in the lumber business, while in the other south- 
ern States a very large proportion of the people 
are dependent directly and indirectly for their 
livelihood upon the manufacture of forest prod- 
ucts. In the nine States of Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Texas there are approxi- 
mately 14,000 sawmills, with an invested capital 
of $405,000,000, employing normally nearly a half 
million people, whose wages represent about 
$250,000,000 annually. Southern pine constitutes 
80.6 percent of the total lumber production of the 
States named, amounting last year to nearly 
10,000,000,000 feet, 7,000,000,000 feet of which, or 
approximately 70 percent, was shipped outside of 
the States in which it was produced. 

While there has been a decline in the total 
lumber production, there has heen an increase 
in the number of individual mills producing 
southern pine. These will still further increase 
in number as the larger mills cut over their orig- 
inal timber holdings and are succeeded by smaller 
units, manufacturing the timber which has grown 
since the virgin forests have been cut. This evo- 
lution of the industry is most marked in those 
States where it has been longest conducted. 
Every increase in the value of merchantable 
timber still further insures the establishment of 
the southern lumber industry as a permanent 
source of wealth and occupation for the people 
of the South, as it makes financially possible 
the protection of young growth and the closer 
utilization of the forest material. 

The Southern Pine Association was conceived 
for the purpose of rendering a service to all per- 
sons engaged in the production and distribution 
of southern pine, as well as doing what it can 
legally for the general welfare of the southern 
pine industry. Since its inception six years ago 
it has accomplished much not only for the bene- 
fit of those who by their subscriptions have made 
its work possible but a great deai that has been 
of direct value to the lumber industry of the en- 
tire country. Furthermore, it has rendered a 
distinct and very important service to the public. 
Because the southern pine industry is so closely 
identified with the commerce and prosperity of 
the South, the extent to which the association 
has been able to serve and aid the industry it has 
been of equal benefit to the business and finan- 
cial welfare of the South. 

A brief review of the work of the association 
during the past year will be covered by the re- 
ports of departments and committees to be pre- 
sented at this meeting, and is also illustrated, 
to some extent, by the various charts exhibited 
in this room, to which your attention is invited. 


Services Rendered Federal Government 


Mr. Rhodes then reviewed, as evidencing the 
recognition of the association as representative 
of the industry, its codperation with many 
branches of the Federal Government: Assistance 
to the Emergency Fleet Corporation in dispos- 
ing of its war stocks; conferences with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in regard to the pro- 
posed questionnaire; participation in efforts of 


‘the Department of the Interior in locating sol- 


diers on farm lands; activity in experimenting 
in codperation with the bureau of animal hus- 
bandry with a view to using cut-over lands for 
the development of the cattle industry; active 
aid to the Department of Labor in its ‘‘ Build 
a Home’’ campaign; assistance to the Forest 
Service in a survey of conditions affecting re- 
forestation, to the Forest Products Laboratory 
in furnishing material for technical investiga- 
tions, and to the bureau of the census in com- 
piling data on lumber production; aid to the 
Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce in 
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defraying the expense of sending commissioners 
to investigate European lumber market condi- 
tions; codperation with the Treasury Depart- 
ment in communicating to manufacturers its 
tax regulations; furnishing information, thru 
the traffic department, to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in regard to car supply, and 
acting as representative of the producers in 
traffic matters. At the request of the Govern- 
ment of France, the association had installed an 
exhibit of pitch pine at the reconstruction ex- 
position held in 1916. 


An Authoritative Source of Information 


Mr. Rhodes then quoted Chairman Baruch, of 
the War Industries Board, as to the great pub- 
lic benefits accruing to the public from eo- 
operation among members of industrial groups. 
He pointed out that the association, in addition 
to the aid it rendered the Federal Government, 
had frequently been able to assist the authori- 
ties of southern State governments in connec- 
tion with matters of State interest. It had been 
recognized by the public at large as an authori- 
tative source of information regarding all mat- 
ters pertaining to the industry, more than a 
thousand inquiries being received during the 
year from those wishing to buy certain items, 
over three hundred of such inquiries from whole- 
sale buyers being submitted to subscribers. 


Maintains Uniform Standard of Grades 
Mr. Rhodes then continued: 


One of the chief services rendered the public 
by the Southern Pine Association is the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a uniform standard 
of grades for southern pine lumber, without 
which it would be impossible to conduct any 
branch of the lumber industry in an orderly and 
businesslike manner. For this purpose the asso- 
ciation maintains a staff of thirty-six experienced 
lumber inspectors. Standard specifications for 
southern pine lumber, as published by this asso- 
ciation, are recognized by all manufacturers and 
retailers of southern pine of the United States. 
They constitute the basis of grades upon which 
practically the entire product of the vast number 
of mills manufacturing southern pine is sold. The 
inspection department performs a valuable service 
in determining the grades of lumber which have 
been disputed. Many inspectors are available to 
the public for this service. Last year they made 
a total of 1,448 claim inspections, 628 of which 
were made upon the request of manufacturers who 
are not subscribers to the association, and for which 
they paid $10 a day for the services of the associ- 
ation inspectors in addition to all expenses. Several 
hundred thousand copies of the standard grading 
rules, published by the Southern Pine Association, 
have been distributed, being furnished free of cost 
to any person who requests them. 


Endeavors to Standardize Sizes and Patterns 


_ During the last year, thru the agency of the Na- 

tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the asso- 
ciation has been in conference with representatives 
of other associations of lumber manufacturers seek- 
ing to bring about the standardization of sizes and 
patterns of lumber, the consummation of which 
would be of obvious advantage to the public. In en- 
deavoring to sort the product of the sawmills into 
grades according to the physical defects of the 
lumber, the association consults special classes of 
consumers regarding their particular requirements, 
seeking thereby to establish grades which will most 
nearly meet their especial needs. To this end con- 
ferences have been held with the manufacturers of 
silos, railroad cars, agricultural implements and 
sash and doors. No important change is made in 
the specifications for yard or stock grades of south- 
ern pine without consultation with representatives 
of the retail dealers, who distribute a very large 
proportion of the product thruout the country. 


Publications Aid All Users of Wood 


The trade extension activities of the association, 
while calculated to increase the demand for south- 
ern pine lumber, have proved of great benefit to 
the public. The advertising literature consists 
largely of publications of interest and value to 
lumber consumers, and much of it contains in- 
formation available nowhere else. Our “Manual 
of Wood Construction” is recognized by engineers 
eT as an authoritative compilation of tech- 
nical information concerning the properties and 
strength of lumber of all kinds. This publication 
is used as a text book in most of the engineering 
schools of the country. Our “Homes for Work- 
men” is a review of the industrial housing projects 
of the United States. Hundreds of corporations 
and others interested in community development 
have expressed their appreciation of this work. Our 
booklet entitled “(Housing Plans for Cities,” issued 
for the benefit of housing corporations, chambers 
of commerce and all citizens interested in the 
methods proposed for aiding home builders, is most 
highly regarded by persons interested in meeting 
the nation’s housing shortage. 

In codperation with the agricultural experiment 
station of Purdue University we have issued a 
publication describing proper methods of construct- 
ing practical farm buildings, a work of the utmost 
practical value to farmers. 

I could refer at length to special publications 
issued by the association which are generally re- 


garded of great technical and practical value. 
Among these are publications dealing with wood 
railroad water tanks, proper methods of painting 
and finishing southern pine, small buildings which 
can be erected by the farmer, truss construction, 
school architecture ; also the technical publications 
compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association dealing with mill construction and 
highway bridges. 


Valuable New Plan Book For Home Builders 


The most elaborate publication which the asso- 
ciation has 2“ issued is that just published in con- 
nection with the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of Minnesota, with the approval of the 
American Institute of Architects, containing work- 
able plans of the utmost practical value to pro- 
spective builders of small homes, together with a 


wealth of information dealing with the subject of . 


home building which has not heretofore been avail- 
able in this form. 

The association possesses many thousands of 
letters written by persons interested in the proper 
use of wood, and in construction problems, testify- 
ing to the practical value of its publications and 
endorsing its activities in behalf of approved con- 
struction and economic use of lumber. Many hun- 
dreds of these letters are from architects, engi- 
neers and contractors. 


Technical Studies Benefit All Consumers 


The engineering department of the association 
is studying technical problems for the information 
and assistance of all classes of consumers. For 
this purpose it has conducted experiments to deter- 
mine the best methods for the treatment and laying 
of creosoted wood block pavement. Under the 
direction of a consulting engineer, the association 
instituted a series of tests under the auspices of 
the Missouri Botannical Gardens in the Henry 
Shaw School of Botany at Washington University, 
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St. Louis, Mo., for the determination of the phy- 
sical properties of southern pine in relation to 
decay induced by fungi. This experiment, a com- 
plete report of which has recently been issued, 
developed information of much value in connection 
with the effect of humidity in hastening the decay 
of timbers. Our engineer is now engaged in mak- 
ing a study of the comparative strength bearing 
qualities of southern pine timbers with other 
—— a woods and other kinds of construction 
material. / 


Coéperation With Technical Organizations 


The association, Mr. Rhodes continued, has 
actively codperated with the following organ- 
izations in connection with the subjects men- 
tioned: American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, in publishing its specifications for denser 
grades of structural timbers; Architects’ Small 
House Service Bureau, in issuing practical plans 
for small houses; American Engineering Asso- 
ciation, in the study of railroad structures; 
American Wood Preservers’ Association, in 
recommending standard specifications for pre- 
servative treatment; National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, in making tests of the fire re- 
sisting properties of structural timbers; Master 
Car Builders’ Association and American Rail- 
way Master Mechanics’ Association, in estab- 
lishing standard specifications for railroad car 
material. 

Educational Trade Extension Work 

Mr. Rhodes reviewed some of the activities of 

the trade extension department as follows: 


To respond to the appeals from State and coun- 
try fair and other organizations conducting exposi- 
tions, the association has procured a large amount 


of exhibit material, illustrating proper methods of 
construction and showing the merits of southern 
pine. This material has been exhibited at many 
expositions. We are in possession of hundreds of 
Sepeaaian of its educational and advertising 
value. : 

The association has an extensive line of moving 
pictures, illustrating processes of the manufacture 
of southern pine lumber, as well as films showi 
the ig and improper use and treatment o 
lumber by consumers. These pictures are in con- 
stant circulation among industrial schools, agri- 
cultural associations and other gatherings of peo- 
ple who have derived much entertainment and in- 
struction from them. 

The association has responded to requests from 
newspapers, periodicals and publications of all sorts 
for information concerning the economic phases of 
the industry, as well as descriptions and illustra- 
tions of processes and facilities of manufacture. 


Service to Dealers Wins Their Appreciation 


The association’s publications embraced within 
our dealers’ service helps were increased in num- 
ber and improved in character during the year. 
Because of diminished revenues, caused by de- 
creased shipments of subscribers, it became neces- 
sary to curtail the purchase of advertising space, 
but our appeal to the retail lumber dealers of the 
country to assist in the distribution of our adver- 
tising literature met with prompt response. That 
the retailers appreciated the efforts of this associa- 
tion to assist them in merchandising southern pine 
is proved by the fact that they purchased $20,000 
worth of our dealers’ service helps during the year. 
Their appreciation is further manifested in many 
hundreds of letters received from retailers from 
every section of the country. 

Statistical Information Given Widest Publicity 


The statistical information published by the asso- 
ciation is given the widest possible publicity for 
whatever information and benefit it may be to the 
public. Several thousand copies of these reports 
are circulated, being sent to financial publications, 
banks, railroad officials, newspapers, and all who 
have been sufficiently interested to request them. 


Accident Prevention and Employment Service 


Satisfactory results have followed the distri- 
bution of the association’s bulletins giving in- 
structions in methods intended to reduce per- 
sonal hazards. Nonsubscriber producers and 
insurance companies have purchased large quan- 
tities. 

To relieve the war time shortage of mill 
labor, the association had opened an employ- 
ment office in Chicago, thru which nearly eight 
hundred colored workers were given employ- 
ment in the South. The empioyment circular 
finds places for a large number of persons and 
informs subscribers as to their qualifications. 
At the request of the Government, valuable 
services were rendered during the war in stimu- 
lating the efficiency of workers in getting out 
ship timbers. 

Cut-Over Land Conference Proposed 


Mr. Rhodes said that the association, by rea- 
son of its activities to promote the intelligent 
utilization of idle cut-over lands, had won recog- 
nition as an instrument of influence. It had 
codperated with the Southern Settlement & De- 
velopment Organization, which embraces sixty 
thousand progressive farmers, stock raisers and 
others, with various bureaus of the Department 
of Agriculture, and officials and representatives 
of the agricultural departments of southern 
Stated. The association had caused the proceed- 
ings of the 1916 cut-over land conference to be 
published and given wide distribution in a book 
entitled ‘‘The Dawn of a New Constructive 
Era.’’ In connection with its cut-over land 
work during the last four years the association 
had expended $40,135. Mr. Rhodes called atten- 
tion to the proposal to hold another conference 
in the fall of this year, for the purpose of bring- 
ing about more complete codperation between 
the owners of this vast domain of idle lands 
and others interested in their utilization. 

Studies Waste and Byproduct Problems 


As to the problem of waste in lumber manu- 
facture Mr. Rhodes said: 


The association has been able to give some atten- 
tion to the utilization of waste and byproducts. 
This is a matter of economic development dependent 
solely upon whether or not the returns to be real- 
ized from the conversion of such waste is suffi- 
cient to cover the cost of reclaiming it. 


High Ethical Standards Recognized 
Mr. Rhodes said in conclusion: 


The growth and development of the work of the 
Southern Pine Association has been continuous 
during the six years of its existence until it is now 
generally recognized that its activities, embracing 
as they do a wide variety of subjects, have become 
of great value, not only to those who make the 
work possible by their subscriptions to its service, 
but to all distributers and producers of lumber, and 
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of generally admitted benefit and substantial value 
to the public. 

The association is recognized as standing for the 
highest ideals of business ethics. Its impartiality 
in the matter of pci ee | disputes as to grades 
has never been questioned. The association is 
called upon almost weekly to arbitrate disputes 
between buyers and sellers of lumber concerning 
issues other than grades. It is recognized thruout 
the entire nation as an organization established and 
maintained for the purpose of advancing by every 
legal and proper means, the welfare of the greatest 
manufacturing industry of the South, and thereby 
adding to the prosperity and wealth of all the 
people. The association is credited with exerting a 
powerful influence in the constructive development 
of the South; as a capable and intelligent exponent 
of the southern lumber industry, and as represent- 
ing the best collective thought and the most pro- 
gressive ideas of a large, intelligent and worthy ele- 
ment of American citizenship. 


Association Has Kept Faith With the People 


President Olark then called upon Judge John 
H. Lueas, the venerable chief counsel of the 
association, to make a statement in regard to the 
contention of the Government in the case pend- 
ing against certain operators and the associa- 
tion. In beginning his discussion of this case, 
Judge Lucas stated he could make no better 
presentation of it to any body of men or to any 
court than had been made in the addresses of 
the president and the secretary-manager. He 
then reviewed the case briefly, beginning with 
the dissolution order of the supreme court of 
Missouri, issued against the old association, and 
continuing thru the formation of the Southern 
Pine Association. The Missouri court had de- 
clared that no body of men had the right to 
agree to restrict production or to raise prices. 
These things were taken scrupulously into ac- 
count in the formation and the operation of the 
new association. No one at that time, the judge 
declared, could have foreseen the vast amount of 
public good which such an organization could 


accomplish and which had been indicated in the . 


addresses which had opened this meeting. The 
judge’s text was, ‘‘We Have Kept the Faith,’’ 
and he reiterated this statement time after time 
in the course of his address, and he added a 
confident assertion that in this case the right 
would prevail when the question came to trial in 
the courts. 

In speaking of the progress of the case the 
judge mentioned the change of venue that had 
been asked and stated that while he was willing 
to go to trial at any time the Government wished 
to press the suit, his policy and advice was to 
avoid hastening matters. In this way he be- 
lieved the best interests of the association and 
of justice would be served. He asked as a favor, 
and one that he stated was without precedent, 
that, unless there were overwhelming reasons 
why it could not be done, the same board of 
directors be reélected, and that this board return 
the same officers. In this way the association 
would show the world that it was ready to meet 
its accusers. 


Unafraid, Piners Vote for Speedy Trial 


When the judge had concluded his impres- 
sive and eloquent address, John H. Kirby rose 
and paid high tribute to him as a lawyer and as 
aman. He stated that he had not known up to 
that time much about the plans for defense but 
that he wanted to present a somewhat different 
viewpoint. ‘‘I am inclined to think,’’ he stated, 
‘‘that there is a tendency to pussyfoot at a time 
when I am for war.’’ He added that there are 
certain demagogs who would take advantage of 
appearances to attack the association in general 
and Mr. Kirby in particular. These persons 
would say that here is John Henry Kirby who 
has been robbing us for years. A great presi- 
dent of the United States discovered this rob- 
bery and indicated the robber but did not have 
time before his term expired to put the male- 
factor into stripes. John Henry Kirby voted 
for an intolerable Republican for president, had 
an interview with him and secured the calling 
off of the Department of Justice. This state- 
ment would be a pure fabrication, but the dema- 
gogs would make it nevertheless. Mr. Kirby 
stated that he wanted the good opinion of all 
people but particularly that of tle people of 
his own State. Perhaps 95 percent of the people 
of this country think that lumbermen are profi- 
teers. This is the first chance the industry has 
had to go into a Federal court where witnesses 
can be compelled to come and tell the truth and 


where all the facts in the case can be brought. 
out. It is a chance to stop the mouths of the 
insinuators and to get exact, even handed jus- 
tice. Mr. Kirby then proposed a motion that 
was carried by a standing vote that the counsel 
be instructed to press for a speedy trail. 


Import Duty Would Lighten Tax Burden 


Mr. Kirby was on the program for a speech 
on the subject, ‘‘What We Citizens of the 
South Can Do for the Nation,’’ so at the 
president’s request he continued on the floor. 
Mr. Kirby’s address was a powerful and 
statesmanlike argument in favor of tariff pro- 
tection for the producers of raw materials. 
He hastened to explain that he was not 
directly interested in the subject as a manu- 
facturer of lumber; for the sum that might 
be levied on imported lumber would not be 
large enough to pay the freight fifty miles 
inland. He desired no protection as a manu- 
facturer against imported lumber, for the 
percentage of consumption that was supplied 
trom foreign forests was trifling. But he was 
a believer in a tariff on lumber for the pur- 
pose of raising revenue. A tariff of $4 a 
thousand on imported lumber would produce 
$6,000,000 a year, which would lighten by 
that much the load of domestic taxation. 


Cheap Imports Impoverish American Producer 


Mr. Kirby is president of the Southern 
Tariff Association, and he told why he had 
been willing to accept this office and the 
duties connected with it. He found that the 
producers of the South, the cattle raisers and 
eotton farmers and wool growers and the 
peanut producers, were being impoverished 
by the competition of foreign countries. The 
eattle man was without a market, due to the 
fact that South American beef and hides 
could be produced and laid down in New 
York at a less price than would leave the 
Texas ranchman a profit. The wool clip of 
the Southwest was resting in the warehouses 
because Australian wool was being imported 
at ruinously low prices. Last year 647,000 
bales of cotton were imported, and the value 
of American cotton seed was destroyed by 
the importation of vegetable oils from the 
Orient and the tropics. 


Hurt General Welfare and Market for Lumber 


All these people are users of lumber, so 
indirectly their interests are the interests of 
lumbermen. But greater even than this is 
the general welfare of the United States. The 
manufacturer of cotton goods wants a tariff 
protection sufficient to equalize his cost of 
production with that of foreign competitors 
who use cheaper labor and cheaper raw mate- 
rials. The producer of cotton wants the same 
principle extended to afford him similar pro- 
tection. 

The Tariff in United States History 


The second act of the first Congress of the 
United States was a tariff act to raise revenue 
and to stimulate manufactures, and the men 
who passed that act were the same men who 
had written and passed the Declaration of 
Independence, the Articles of Confederation 
and the Constitution itself. For fifty years 
of United States history every Democrat of 
national reputation was a protectionist, and 
the doctrine of free trade has never been a 
Democratic doctrine. The only time the party 
ever pronounced in favor of free raw mate- 
rials was in 1892, and this action was re- 
versed in 1896. 


Must Erect Bulwark to Maintain Prosperity 


Mr. Kirby drew a vivid picture of the South 
following the Civil War and told of his own 
recollections and experiences as a lad at that 
time. The South was without money or tools 
and brought itself back to prosperity only by 
long years of hard work. It will take Europe 
longer, for Europe does not have the resources 
the South had. It will be necessary for Eu- 
rope to work hard and to live on a low stand- 
ard of physical comfort. Unless protection 
is afforded, cheap European goods produced 
by cheap labor will sweep away American 
markets, and the United States will see not 
one Coxie’s Army but thousands of them. 


Mr. Kirby announced his intention of going 
before Congress in his capacity as president 
of the Southern Tariff Association in an effort 
to induce that body to build such a wall 
around the United States as will insure the 
prosperity and happiness of all its citizens. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


Vice President P. S. Gardiner, of Laurel, 
Miss., who presided at the afternoon session, 
introduced Secretary-Manager Rhodes as the 
first speaker of the session. Mr. Rhodes illus- 
trated his address on ‘‘The Statistical Status 
of the Southern Pine Industry’’ by a series of 
graphic charts. 


The Statistical Status of Southern Pine 


More changes in the industrial, political and 
economic life of our country have occurred since 
the last annual meeting of this association than 
in any other year in the history of the nation. 

Since last April the products of the farms, mines 
and forests of the country have shrunk several bil- 
lions of dollars in value; the purchasing power of 
the people has been reduced almost one-third and 
production of all commodities has been greatly re- 
duced. From the feverish activity of a year ago, 
when prices of practically everything produced in 
the country were higher than ever before known, 
we have witnessed during the last year a retrench- 
ment and readjustment which would have brought 
ruin to our commercial and economic life had it 
not been for the faith of the people in the re 
sources of our country, and in their own ability 
to overcome all evil effects that might grow out 
of the war. All fear of a financial wake has long 
since passed, and most of the people have cheer- 
fully accepted readjustment and Se 
dertaken the work of restoring the nation’s an- 
cial and industrial strength. 

The first great industry to feel the effect of read- 
justment was lumber, and because lumber has 
taken its liquidation it is now in position to go 
forward with the first improvement which the busi- 
ness of the country must eventually experience. 


’ Producers of lumber will not have to expend their 


energies in combatting the influences with which 
those who have defied the laws of readjustment are 
now reckoning. 

We must gauge the future by the inexorable law 
of supply and demand. To do this intelligently, 
we must possess accurate knowledge of the factors 
of available supply and probable consumption. 
Without the compilation of industrial statistics, 
it would be necessary to conduct business in ig- 
norance and darkness. Losses which are sustained 
by those who endeavor to conduct their affairs in 
ignorance must be shared by the public. 

To keep all persons who are interested con- 
stantly informed of the true status of southern 
pine production, shipments, orders, stocks, costs 
and sales prices, is one of the functions of the 
Southern Pine Association. The statistics com- 
piled by the association are available to all, and 
are illustrated graphically by the charts exhjbited 
> > room, some of which are now explained in 

etail. 


Chart No. 1—Orders, Shipments, Production and 
Stocks 


There is here exhibited chart No. 1, showing 
production, shipments and stocks in comparison 
with normal, as reported by 118 representative and 
identical southern pine mills since 1914. This 
chart shows that at no time since the beginning of 
1918 have stocks been as large as they were at 
times during the years 1915, 1916 and 1917. In 
January, 1916, stocks held by these mills amounted 
to 885 million feet, which was 11 percent below 
normal. Thruout 1916 there was an almost con- 
tinuous and gradual increase in the amount of 
stock on hand, until in January, 1917, the total 
amount held by these 118 mills was 1,153 million 
feet. This proved to be a fortunate thing, for in 
April, 1917, the United States entered the world 
war, and between April and October nearly 300 
million feet of lumber was furnished to the Gov- 
ernment for war needs. Stocks were reduced to 
about 8 percent below normal. 

As the first needs of the Government had been 
filled, stocks again increased to normal until Janu- 
ary, 1918, when demand for ship timbers became 
active and continued until the middle of that year. 
There was then a marked decline in production, 
due to the withdrawal of labor on account of the 
draft and to the migration of colored workers who 
were attracted to the northern cities by the high 
wages paid in munition plants. 

Following the signing of the Armistice in No-. 
vember, 1918, production again increased, with the 
increase of available labor; and in the spring of 
1919 the build-a-home campaign, originated by the 
Department of Labor, became effective; followed 
by what has been called a “run-away market,” when 
stocks again declined and reached the lowest level 
recorded in September of that year, being about 
36 percent below normal. 

When the demand for lumber slum , together 
with all other commodities, in 1920, stocks in- 
creased until in August they reached normal basis, 
and have remained at normal or slightly under 
since. It should be borne in mind that this chart 
is based upon returns from 118 identical mills; 
whereas, the monthly statistical statement issued 
by the association includes returns from a different 
number of mills each month. The latter shows that 
the average stock possessed by the mills reporting is 
about 3 percent above normal. There has been a 
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decline of about 3% percent in the average stocks 
on hand per mill since January. 

The line indicating normal production as shown 
on this chart does not mean the average production 
since the beginning of 1914. What is called normal 
production is based upon the production of the first 
four months of 1916, rather than upon an average 
over a period of years. This basis was taken be- 
cause during the period stated there existed almost 
ideal conditions of manufacture, both as to supply 
and efficiency of labor, weather and transportation. 
In fixing a normal base it was thought better to 
select the production of this ideal period than to 
attempt to estimate normal production on the basis 
of saws’ reputed capacity or the average output 
of a series of years. 

This chart indicates that shipments declined to 
the lowest point in June, 1920, being no greater 
than they were immediately following the Armistice. 
Your attention is called to the fact that shipments 
have shown an increase with the beginning of 


Chart No. 2—Stocks on Hand 


Altho stocks of southern pine increased about 
500 million feet during 1920, they were still only 
2 percent above normal on the first of March, and 
at the present time are about equal to the average 
stocks held for a period of at least ten years previ- 
ous to the war. 

Your attention is called to graphic chart show: 
ing the quantities of the different principal classi- 
fications of grades on hand, as compared with the 
orders on file: 


Average Stocks per Mill 


ITEM 
Yo. 1 common .... 
. 1 dimension 
. 2 common .... 
. 2 dimension .. 
. 38 common .... 
No. 3 dimension .. 
B&btr. rough 
Small timbers*.... 
Edge grain flooring* 
Flat grain flooring* 
Ceiling 
Partition* 
Drop siding 
Car siding : 
Byrkit lath* 4 18,565 
Miscellaneous stock 34,961 169,461 


*Indicates shortage of stock, covered by actual or 
ders on file. 

While the increase in stocks has not yet been 
sufficient to carry them much above normal, it 
should be borne in mind that the amount of stock 
available for shipment has greatly increased _be- 
cause of the marked decline in orders. Since Jan- 
uary, 1920, our monthly stock sheet shows that 
stocks have increased from 3,901,606 feet per mill 
to 6,525,133 feet per mill on March 1, 1921, or 
67.2 percent in fourteen months. On Jan. 1, 1920, 
the orders on hand amounted to 2,356,304 feet per 
mill, as compared with the average stocks men- 
tioned of 3,901,606 feet; while on March 1, 1921, 
the orders amounted to an average of only 704,827 
feet, as compared with the average stock of 6,525,- 
133 feet. Hence, while the decrease in orders was 
70 percent for the fourteen morfths, the increase in 
amount of stocks uncovered by orders was 276.6 
percent, or an average per mill of 1,545,352 feet 
uncovered by orders in January, 1920, to 5,820,- 
306 feet March 1, 1921. 


Cancelation of Orders 


Manufacturers of southern pine suffered severely 
during 1920 by cancelation of orders which had been 
accepted by them in good faith, and -which they 
were prepared to fill without delay. The cancela- 
tion evil disrupted to a large extent the normal 
process of the lumber manufacturing industry, as 
well as the plans of many other producers. 

During 1920, 112 subscribers reported a_ total 
cancelation of 7,317 cars. Inquiry developed that 
at least 20,000 cars of orders for southern pine were 
canceled during the year, representing approxi- 
mately 450 million feet of lumber. 


Claims 


With the marked decline registered from month 
to month in the price and demand for southern pine, 
the association was called upon to make an in- 
creasing number of inspections of claims on grades. 
During the last four years claims have averaged 
about seventy-five per month. They gradually in- 
creased from March, 1920, to an average of 150 
per month. During March, 1921, they still 
amounted to 100 claims; which, based upon the 
relative smaller amounts of lumber shipped, is a 
far greater proportion of complaints on grades 
than during normal business conditions. 

While there was possibly some justification for’ 
many of the cancelations, and certainly for many 
of the claims, yet it is well to be reminded that our 
whole economic structure is founded on confidence, 
which in turn must be based on honesty. Integ- 
rity can not be legislated into business. If com- 
mon honesty were the dominating policy of each 
and every individual by far the greater part of 
the troubles of ordinary business would be elimi- 


nated. _ 
Chart No. 3—Export Trade 

Altho considerable discouragement has been ex- 
pressed over the failure of foreign trade to assume 
the proportions which immediately following the 
war it was thought it would on account of the 
urgent need for lumber in the principal countries of 
the world, the volume of export shipments has 
shown a continuous and healthy growth during the 
last three years, as indicated by this chart. This 


2 
385% Inc. 


indicates that of a total production of 10,845,000,- 
000 feet of southern pine in 1918, during which 
160 million feet, or 14% percent, was exported, the 
total exportation thru southern ports during 1920 
amounted to 6 percent of the production, or an ag- 
gregate of 609 million feet. Previous to the war 
exports averaged a billion feet a year. 

he demand for lumber in Europe and the whole 
world still exists. It represents a great potential 
reservoir, which must gradually be filled as the 
stability of foreign markets, involving political, 
—" and financial considerations, is reéstab- 

shed. 
Chart No. 4—Costs of Production 


The average cost of producing southern pine, as 
reported by the association subscribers, each year 
since 1916, is indicated by Chart No. 4. This 
shows a marked increase in the costs of production 
each year, and proves that the manufacture of 
lumber has been affected by the same conditions 
which have increased the costs of producing every 
other commodity consumed by man. 

In December, 1920, the average cost reported 
was $37.27, which included a stumpage charge of 
$5.51. This was the highest cost in the history of 
the southern pine industry, and compares with 
= in March, 1916, an increase of 164.3 per- 
cent. 

The average cost reported for January, 1921, by 
88 mills was $27.58, and for February, by 73 mills, 
$24.67. This is a decline of nearly one-third in the 
abnormal cost of December. The weighted average 
cost for the twelve months of 1916 was $14.944; 
for 1917 it was $17.92; 
1918, $28.29; 1919, 
$26.18, and 1920, $31.20. 


Chart No. 5.—Cost 
Segregation 


This chart shows the 
distribution of costs be- 
tween various principal 
items for the years 1919 
and 1920. 


If the items of stump 
age and depreciation are 
omitted, basing the cost 
solely upon items entering 
into manufacturing pro- 
cesses, the percentage of 
labor in the total cost 
26% Dec. jn 1919 was 59.9 percent, 
16% Dec. and in 1920, 59.3 percent. 


It is interesting to note that ; whereas, the aver- 
age charge for stumpage in 1919 was $5.25 and 
in 1920 it was $5.52, an increase of 27 cents, or 5 
percent; whereas, the percentage of increase in 
labor in 1920, as compared with 1919, was 24 per- 
cent, supplies 23 percent and overhead 23 per- 
cent, the total cost in 1920 was 19 percent greater 
than the 1919 cost, while the increase in stump- 
age charge was only 5 percent. 


Chart No. 6—Wages 


In January a questionnaire was sent to sub- 
scribers, requesting information regarding the 
scale of wages paid to common and skilled labor, 
as compared to the previous six months, or July, 
1920. The summary of the replies received is 
illustrated on chart No. 6. 

The average hourly wage paid in January, 1921, 
for the entire operations, including both sawmill 
and logging crews, was $.341, a decrease of 19.8 
percent in the six months. This includes an aver- 
age hourly rate of 32.9 cents for logging crews, a 
decrease of 20.2 percent; and for sawmill crews 
an average hourly wage of $.349, or a decrease of 
19 .percent. 

The average hourly rate for common labor thru- 
out the southern pine producing territory during 
January was 26.4 percent, a decrease of 24.8 per- 
eent. The rate for woods labor was 27 cents, a 
decrease of 26.2 percent; and for plant labor was 
26.2 cents, a decrease of 24.7 percent. Further 
decreases were made in February and again in 
March. The common labor rate varies in different 
sections and ranges from $1.50 to $2.40 per day. 

The most noticeable decreases of individual 
crews between July and January were: Dry kiln 
and stacker crews, 25.4 percent; skidder and 
loader crews, 24.9 percent ; wagon and team crews, 
24.6 percent; steel gang and railroad construc- 
tion crews, 23.3 percent; timber dock crews, 21.2 


percent. 
Chart No. 7—Sales Prices 


The report of sales based upon copies of actual 
orders, aS furnished to the lumbermen’s statistical 
exchanges and summarized by this association, 
comprises information which has been exceedingly 
interesting to a large number of people, the report 
being widely circulated and printed for the infor- 
mation of the public. Prices of lumber have de- 
clined more than prices of any other staple com- 
modity, with the exception of a few agricultural 
crops. 


Percent of Change 
Jan, 1921 Mar. 1921 
from from 

Jan. 1920 Jan. 1921 

Inc. Ine. 
Ine. Dec. 
Inc. Dec. 
Inc. Dec. 
Ine. Ine. 
Inc. Inc. 
Ine. Dec. 
Ine. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Ine. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Inc. 


Ine. 


Ine. 


Transportation 


A year ago southern pine shippers were threat- 
ened with a huge shortage of cars, but with the de- 
cided decrease of business activities a large shrink- 
age has taken place in the tonnage handled by the 
railroads, resulting in the accumulation of a vast 
number of idle cars. For the week ending March 2, 
it was estimated that the excess of empty cars over 
the demand of the country was 413,450 cars. As in- 
dicating to some extent the increasing movement of 
tonnage with the opening of spring, tlis was a de- 
crease of approximately 15.000 idle cars compared 
with the previous week of Feb. 23. 

Every ocean port in the world is filled with idle 
ships. No less than thirty vessels are ‘now stand- 
ing in the Mississippi River at New Orleans await- 
ing cargoes, and are significant evidence that the 
commerce of the world is marking time. The only 


satisfaction which can be taken from such evidence 
is to know that the wants of nations must event- 
ually be met, and the resumption of active inter- 
national commerce is awaiting the adjustment of 
international credit and confidence. 


Chart No. 9—Building Trades 


Altho there have been decreases in wages in many 
lines of industry, no material reductions have yet 
been made in the building trades wages except in 
a few instances. The only cities where decreases of 
consequence have been made are in Atlanta, Ga., 
where the scale for bricklayers was reduced from 
$1.35 to 90 cents an hour; —— from 90 cents 
to 70 cents; common labor from 35 cents to 25 
cents; and in Boston, Mass., bricklayers were re- 
duced from $1.25 to 90 cents; carpenters from $1 
to 90 cents and common labor from 70 cents to 
55 cents. 

In very few other cities have any material reduc- 
tions in the building trades wages been made, altho 
there are many idle men. There is a large discrep- 
ancy in the scale of wages as paid in different cities 
ranging for bricklayers from 90 cents in Atlanta to 
$1.50 in Pittsburgh; carpenters from 70 cents in 
Atlanta to $1.25 in other cities. 

The labor leaders representing the building 
trades unions are very generally opposing any re- 
ductions in wages, in spite of the number of men 
out of work, the need of the country for building, 
the reduction in living costs, and the inevitable 
necessity of capitulating to the economic conditions. 


Chart No. 10—Unemployment 


During the last six months there has been a 
marked increase in the number of idle men. An an- 
alysis of employment conditions is indicated by 
this chart, based upon returns from 797 plants 
which were representative of employment conditions 
of the country in February, since which time there 
has been some increase in the amount of employ- 
ment. While in February automobile factories of 
Detroit were operating about 50 percent, they are 
now running full time, and produced in March their 
normal product, altho with about 10 percent fewer 


employees. ‘ 
Building Materials 
In no other building material has there been any- 
thing like the reduction in wholesale prices that has 
been made in the manufacturers’ price of lumber. 
The following is a statement —— the prices of 
sand, cement, brick and stone in various important 
cities, as reported by the Engineering News-Record, 
of New York City: 
Commodity Mar. 1 
1921 


Mar. 1 Percentage 
19 Of Change 
Sand (per cu. yd. 
New York ..... 
Chicago 
New Orleans 
a eee 
Cement (per bbl.) 
New York 
Pittsburgh 
Chicago 
New Orleans... 
Kansas City ... 
Brick (com., per M.) 
New York ..... 25.00 
Chicago 14.00 
Kansas City ... 20.00 
New Orleans ... 22.50 
Lime (lump, per 200-lb_ bbl.) 
New York ..... 2.55 
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New York 7.50 
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Need of Housing 

One of the most important problems before the 
country today is housing. Altho there is somewhat 
less demand for living quarters than there was a 
year ago, when the purchasing power of the people 
was greater, a serious congestion of living condi- 
tions exists in most cities, and from all parts of 
the country comes the plea for more homes. What 
the shortage actually amounts to has been subject 
to many conjectures. 

The reasons for the housing shortage are fairly 
well understood by the public. Construction was 
prohibited during the latter part of the war, since 
then building costs have been prohibitive and money 
not readily available. The Calder committee of the 
United States Senate, whose report was issued last 
week, estimates that at Ieast one million new homes 
are required to preserve the standard of American 
living and maintain the productive efficiency of the 


people. 

Prom 1916 to 1919 inclusive, the number of fami- 
lies increased 2,056,556, while the number of dwell- 
ings increased only 666,949. The recent census re- 
port shows that there are now 25,319,443 families 
living in 20,920,000 dwellings. 

Emigrants have been coming to the United States 
at the rate of 75,000 a month. Allowing five per- 
sons to a family, it would require 200,000 homes an- 
nually to take care of these new arrivals, accord- 
ing to American standards. 


Cost of Construction 
During the year we have Lhe oe g estimates of 
costs of construction upon identical specifications 
of a 2-story frame building in various cities in the 
country. his information is extremely interest- 
ing, showing that almost uniformly the lumber bill 
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of this house represents from 10 percent to 14 per- 
cent of the total cost, and the millwork 10 percent 
to 14 percent additional. The remainder of the cost 
is represented by other building materials, and 68 
percent of the cost of the majority of the bids 
represents building trades labor. As building ma- 
terial prices are beginning to show a tendency to 
follow lumber prices downward, the only way that 


building costs can be lowered is in labor, and the 
public may safely be counted on to compel building 
trades workmen to be reasonable in this matter and 
accept such reductions as are fair in the light of 
reduced living expenses. 

Reports from = % savings banks show total de- 


posits on Dec. ¢ 1920, of $5,535,389,904, or 
an increase of $474,760, 804 during the year. This 
is a very marked increase for a year during which 
most of the business in the country was under- 
going a decided readjustment. There is now more 
money in the oe banks of the United States 
than ever before. nsurance companies are loan- 
ing large sums of money for home building, and as 
soon as building costs are reduced to a point where 
a safe margin of equity is available, it is certain 
that a large amount of capital will go into con- 
struction of all kinds. 


As before stated, the manufacturing end of the 
lumber industry has already taken its liquidation. 
It is known that retailers of lumber have in many 
sections of the country made reductions in price 
to the consumers, but there is bitter complaint in 
many sections that this has not yet been done. 

What the future of the lumber market will be is 
not for me to prophesy. I submit these statistics 
for such lessons as each individual may be able to 
draw from them. 


Problems Confronting the Industry 


Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., was the next speaker 
and took as his subject ‘‘ National Problems 
Confronting the Lumber Industry.’’ In begin- 
ning his address Dr. Compton recalled the fact 
that a few years ago he had been a member 
of the Federal Trade Commission and added 
that after listening to various comments at the 
forenoon session on the activity of this organi- 
zation he was glad not to have to appear in 
his old capacity. He preferred to be associated 
with those who build up rather than with those 
who tear down. All members of the industry 
are in a measure relieved that the crisis is near 
at hand which must clear the atmosphere, and 
after listening to statements made on the floor 
of the convention hall he had lost any thought 
that the Southern Pine Association is afraid to 
go to bat. One of the lowest forms of human 
activity is questioning other men’s motives; 
but a still lower one is a shuffling of facts and 
an omission of relevant points in such a way 
as to infuse doubt and misconstruction in the 
public mind regarding men’s motives. Dr. 
Compton stated that years ago he had seen the 
beginning of those lines of thought that have 
ripened into the theories upon which some Gov- 
ernment departments are conducting their work, 
and he congratulated himself upon not being 
associated with the application of these theories 
to the public regulation of business. 


Association Must Have Legal Status 


The time has come when business organiza- 
tions must determine a proper and sound foot- 
ing and then stand firmly upon it. If trade 
associations are not in the public interest there 
must be statutes under which they can be sup- 
pressed or their abuses abated. 


Those who are antagonistic to trade associa- 
tions say these organizations work like the two 
knives of a pair of shears. One knife consists 
of combination for the purpose of trade promo- 
tion thru collective advertising, which should 
result logically in an increased volume of busi- 
ness. It is expected that this will be the result; 
for otherwise it would not be undertaken. The 
other knife consists of combination for the pur- 
pose of compiling statistics helpful in conduct- 
ing business. The critics say this activity is 
undertaken for the purpose of curtailing the 
supply of goods. Thus the operation of these 
two knives of the shears, by increasing the de- 
mand and lessening the supply, must result in 
an unfair and uncompensated increase in price 
to the consuming public. In other words, the 
contention is that progress in business along in- 
telligent lines, the collective presentation of 
pertinent facts to the public and the applica- 
tion of experience and knowledge to the proc- 
esses of manufacturing and marketing, is an 
impairment of the publie interest. If this is 
true then all association advocates have been 


mistaken. But there is not a single fact to 
indicate that these things are true. 


Economic, Not Political, Policies Needed 


A year ago it seened that the Federal Re- 
serve Board was committed to a sound method 
of deflation; but it was not realized to what an 
extent political rather than economic considera- 
tions were ruling. The policy of low discount 
rates was probably practical and necessary dur- 
ing the war in order to make possible the popu- 
lar absorption of war loans; but when continued 
this policy made money cheap and led to infla- 
tion. When the brakes were applied the cost 
of living had risen so high that conditions got 
out of control. It is true that the cost of living 
has been reduced, but it has been done at heavy 
cost. The loss on inventories in a single year 
has amounted to fifteen or twenty billion dol- 
lars. Deflation of this kind has been a robbing 
of Peter to pay Paul; and loans are still frozen, 
and further deflation in some lines is in pros- 
pect. The country need expect no great security 
until economic principles rather than political 
considerations dictate the national policies. 

Dr. Compton then made a review of lumber 
prices. He insisted that the 1914 prices make 
no sound basis of judgment and stated that they 
are taken by the average statistician merely for 
accidental reasons. There is no more reason, 
and probably less, for taking 1914 prices than 
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for taking 1907 prices. Had normal increases 
continued current prices would be perhaps 15 
percent above present levels, supposing that the 
upheaval of the war had not oceurred. And yet 
the association and certain individual members 
are being sued because by the governmental 
method of computation prices are considered 
too high. Dr. Compton offered to take the 
same set of facts and to prove by them that 
lumber is too low; and he then expressed some 
confidence that he could find some sort of 
statute under which the association could be 
sued because the prices were too low. 


Low Price Level Not Permanent 


Continuing, Dr. Compton made a brief esti- 
mate of probable future trends of business con- 
ditions. There is little reason to believe that 
the low levels reached by the deflation. process 
will be permanent, or that on the other hand 
there will soon be another runaway market. 
Foreign countries will doubtless draw gold sup- 
plies gradually for the purpose of stabilizing 
their own finance, and this will reduce the gold 
reserve supply of the United States, thus tend- 
ing to keep down the general price level in this 
country. The cycle of business revival begins 
with a declining of interest rates and is followed 
after some months by a revival of stock market 
activities. Interest rates have been declining 
for eight or ten months, but as yet the stock 
markets show little sign of renewed activity. 
It is probable that 1921 will be a year of low 
prices, with a business revival beginning in the 


fall, perhaps in September. The two following 
years should show sustained activity with an 
upward trend of prices in 1924. 

The lumber industry should be one of the 
first to feel the revival, for it was among the 
first to deflate and to get on a firm level. It will 
not have a smooth road. Costs must be re- 
duced and efficiency increased, but fundamen- 
tally it is sound. 


For the Lumbermen’s Defense 


At this point A. T. Hemingway, of the Forest 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, referred to the fight- 
ing resolution passed on Mr. Kirby’s motion at 
the morning session that the association press 
for an early trial of the pending suit, and of- 
fered a resolution which levied an assessment 
of 3 cents a thousand feet of lumber shipped, 
to defray expenses; directed that Former Sen- 
ator Joseph Bailey of Texas be added to the 
legal counsel for the trial of .the case, and 
branded the charges made against the associa- 
tion and its members as malicious and untrue. 
The resolution was carried. 


Two Pleas for Representative Government 


Charles S. Keith, of Kansas City, was on the 
program for an address on ‘‘ Governmental Con- 
trol Stifling National Development.’’ Mr. 
Keith was not present but sent his paper. Mr. 
Gardiner announced that because of the lateness 
of the hour it would be presented at the fol- 
lowing session. 

[It was later decided to print and circulate 
Mr. Keith’s address, which appears in full on 
pages 68 and 69.—EpirTor.] 

The final speaker at this sesston was Harry F. 
Atwood, of Chicago, who delivered his famous 
address, ‘*The Constitution, Our Safeguard.’’ 
Mr. Atwood has delivered this address before 
a number of lumber associations during the last 
few months. His argument is that the Consti- 
tution provides for a representative government, 
which stands half way between the dangerous 
principle of monarchy and the equally dangerous 
principle of democratic or direct government. 
During the last twenty years there has been 
a steady drift toward democracy; toward com- 
missions and referendums and direct control. 
The Government of the United States so long 
as it maintained its representative principle was 
successful; in fact the first successful govern- 
ment in the history of the world. In 100 years, 
because of it, the United States made greater 
progress than had been made previously in all 
the history of the world. But recently mob- 
mindedness has been permeating home and 
school and public life, and the only successful 
government in history is being sacrificed in the 
trial of experiments that proved futile and 
dangerous hundreds and thousands of years ago. 
Mr. Atwood made his usual powerful plea for a 
return to sound representative government and 
received a great ovation from the audience at 
the conclusion of his address. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
New Or.eEans, La., April 6.—Vice President 
R. M. Hallowell, who presided, opened the morn- 
ing session of the Southern Pine Association by 
introducing King H. Pullen, trade extension 
manager. 


Trade Extension Committee’s Report 


Mr. Pullen then made a comprehensive report 
of the trade committee’s work during the last 
year in behalf of the committee, of which R. A. 
Long is chairman. He was placed in charge of 
the trade department, April 1, 1920, sueceeding 
L. R. Putman, resigned. Mr. Pullen prepared 
for the work by dividing the department into 
four parts as follows: Display advertising, 
dealers’ service, wood waste utilization, and 
architecture and engineering. 

Extensive use of printer’s ink was the 
policy pursued, and during the year 968,151 
pieces of printing were distributed to the 
trade, consisting of eighty separate tracts, 
varying from single cards to books and charts 
of large size and pretentious character. The 
number of each kind distributed ranged from 
eleven, the smallest number, to 196,253, the 
largest. Summed up, this distribution of 
trade literature constituted one of the most 
ambitious advertising undertakings known in 
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the history of the lumber business, and the 
results were considered satisfactory in every 
way. The proofs of the excellent results were 
numerous, and the good effects are expected 
to continue. 


Especially Effective Advertising 


The dealers who are in direct contact with 
agricultural life found the following booklets 
of special interest, and their value in promot- 
ing sales of lumber were unquestionably im- 


portant: How to Choose and How to Use a 
Silo; Implement Sheds; A Hundred Handy 
Helps; The Home-built Garage; Timely Re- 
pairs Save Money; Stormy Day Jobs You Can 
Do; Beauty Plus Service in Floors; Smaller 
Farm Buildings; The Interior of Your Home; 
Farm and Home Mechanics; Town and Coun- 
try Buildings; Housing the Worker on the 
Farm. . 

The committee found the Federal and 
county agricultural agencies very helpful in 


reaching the rural trade. They are experi- 
enced farm advisors and are successful in 
reaching the farmers thru various associa- 
tions, clubs and societies. 

Much use was made of motion pictures, the 
four reels ‘‘From Log to Lumber’’ attracting 
much attention and eliciting favorable com- 
ment. It is estimated that during the year 
just closed at least 250,000 persons have seen 
those pictures. Not only were they shown to 
lumber dealers, but also to manual training 





Governmental Control Stifling National Development 


We are now entering upon a new field of oppor- 
tunity and we are confronted with many condi- 
tions of the future which bid fair to hold our 
attention, to direct our endeavors in steering our 
ship into safe harbors. 

The revolution at the polls last fall clearly ex- 
pressed the thought in the public mind concerning 
the necessity for departure from the policies which 
we have repeatedly stated were leading this country 
to destruction. The expression. last fall was clearly 
one which directed the attention of legislators to 
the fact that the American people desire no more 
government in business, and desire more business 
in government. But, gentlemen, what has occurred 
since? What is the present situation? 


Defiation Brings Demand for Socialized Business. 


Due to the Federal policy of deflation which 
has cost the American public, in five or six short 
months, as much as the world war did during its 
entire period, prices have been deflated, markets 
have been restricted and destroyed. This situation 
has produced a condition which is difficult to cope 
with, and a national demand for corrective meas- 
ures. Such corrective measures on the part of the 
uninitiated have been interpreted to mean legis- 
lation providing for governmental administrative 
control versus individual energy and personal ini- 
tiative, State control versus individualism—in other 
words, socialized industry. 

The farmer does not understand that when 
credits were denied him and he was forced to rush 
his products to the market, such action created a 
temporary, artificial supply. At the same time 
eredit denial to the buyer narrowed the farmer’s 
market and has thereby changed the relation of 
supply and demand, and the law thereof has oper- 
ated artificially to reduce prices, while thirty odd 
millions of people in the world are starving for 
lack of the products of our farms, and our produc- 
tion is plentiful. The farmer wonders why, in 
view of the world’s needs which should create 
demand for his production, he can not secure 
prices equal to his cost of production. The farmer 
assumes that this is due to speculators dealing in 
futures and the reaction of his thought is a demand 
for Federal control of trading in grain. 


Upheavals Result from Inadequate Credit 


The cattle grower has had his cattle forced on 
the market by the calling of his loans. At the 
same time the refusal of credit to the feeder has 
diminished the grower’s market. The result is 
that the grower has had his market restricted to 
immediate consumption, and the only one who can 
prepare his product in usable form is the packer. 
But the packers have been unable to buy all offer- 
ings as they have been confronted, figuratively 
as well as literally, with frozen inventories because 
of their inability to market their products in for- 
eign lands on account of credit conditions prevail- 
ing there, and the high rates of interest on money 
to carry their stocks, due to competition with tax 
exempt securities at home. These conditions have 
caused increases in costs of production, while the 
volume of sales and prices has steadily declined. 
The reaction of the cattle grower is to the effect 
that the packers are in a combination in restraint 
of trade and, in consequence, he is asking for 
licensing of the packing industry. 

Within the coal industry, conditions are similar ; 
in the lumber industry, likewise; and, in my judg- 
ment, gentlemen, we can well devote our time and 
energies to directing attention to the fallacies of 
the Capper bill, which would provide control of 
the lumber industry; the Snell bill, which seeks 
Federal control of the lumber industry thru State 
commissions; the Calder bill, which would license 
the coal industry; the Gronna bill, which would 
provide Federal control of the packing industry; 
and the Capper bill, providing control of the grain 
business, all of which are the reaction of the recent 
Government’s endeavor to pay its accepted obliga- 
tions to organized labor ; to wit, to reduce the high 
cost of living. 

The bankers tell us that our credits have been 
overextended, but our reserves have never been 
below 39 percent and today they are more than 
50 percent, while Great Britain continues to finance 
her own industries and those of Central Europe 
and South America with reserves of only 13 per- 


[By Charles S. Keith] 


cent. By reason of the volume of business of the 
world, it is necessary that we provide some ade- 
quate way to settle balances of trade or we will 
continually have economic upheavals resulting in 
restrictive measures. 


More Flexible Exchange Medium Needed 

The requirements and living standards of men 
have changed and developed with the development 
of new and rapid means of transportation and 
communication. Economic conditions of the world 
developed and changed with modern conditions. 
With the cheapening of transportation and the dis- 
covery of refrigeration, production of remote parts 
of the world became available to other parts of 
the world. The cheapening of the cost and the 
facility of distribution brought within the means 
of the average man, culture and comforts which 
were denied him under the conditions existent in 
the days of the tallow candle and the prairie 
schooner. This naturally created greater demand 
because of greater consumption by the people of 
the world and, with this, production increased and 
was cheapened, and demand again stimulated ; em- 
ployment in production again increased demand for 
other production, until we had very greatly multi- 
plied the commerce of the world. Modern sani- 
tation has prolonged human life and with the pro- 
longation of life population increased and markets 
were again widened. 


Credit Ratio Should Expand With Business 


Naturally, with the development of commerce, the 
necessity for a greater and more elastic means of 
exchange has manifested itself. Obviously, the 
farmer can not exchange his production as produc- 
tion. It is necessary for him to sell his produc- 
tion to many consumers. In order to balance all 
of these exchanges entering into common life, it 
became necessary to have a medium of exchange— 
some fixed measure by which accounts could be 
balanced—and there came into being what we call 
money. Experience of the ages developed the 
knowledge that certain metals were adapted for 
these purposes, and consequently the world used 
gold, silver and copper as such mediums. The 
value of these metals decreased as the world’s pro- 
duction increased, and production of gold being 
less than that of other precious metals, we finally 
accepted it as a single standard. Gold fluctuated 
less in value than other metals because of its com- 
paratively smaller production. Judgment born of 
experience established certain ratios as the proper 
ratios between gold and credit. As the world’s 
necessities increased, the ratio of credit to gold 
increased. The increased production of gold fol- 
lowing the discovery of new gold fields in the 
early ’90s, to 1911 tended to keep these parities 
on the basis of past experience. The panic of 1907 
was caused by expansion in business and the in- 
elasticity of our medium of exchange. This re- 
sulted in the development of the present Federal 
Reserve System, so as to provide adequate facili- 
ties to meet expansion. Suddenly we were thrown 
into the necessity of financing and paying for a 
world war. The Federal Reserve System enabled 
us to meet our obligations and necessities during 
the war. The disproportionment of gold to credit 
became a matter of grave concern, and there devel- 
oped the necessity of providing other means with 
which to balance exchange so the requirements of 
the world could be met. The world’s debts have 
multiplied. All countries’ securities have been in- 
creased. The production of gold has diminished. 
Its production has been curtailed and is continu- 
ing to be curtailed by its cost of production and 
its fixed value per ounce. It is manifest that it is 
impractical to endeavor to maintain ratios and 
standards which existed in the past when the 
world conditions have so greatly changed. There 
are economists who hold the theory that thrift 
and economy in the use of production of the world 
is the only basis upon which we can readjust our- 
selves to the present changed economic conditions. 
There are others who believe that stimulation of 
demand, increase in production, the exchange of 
commodities by energized industry, leaving values 
to take care of themselves, allowing profit to accrue 
to investment and permitting the reinvestment 


thereof in production, constitute the only way in 
which the world’s debts can be met and civilization 
continue. Destruction of property, consumption of 
reserve supplies, demand for war production, de- 
cline of peace production, lavish consumption of 
peace production by agencies of war—all of these 
necessitated inflation of the world’s currency and 
credits to meet the world’s requirements. Economic 
conditions arising from competition of industry 
with the Government to secure labor, and the with- 
drawal of labor from industry thru conscription 
into the army, resulted in higher wages, increas- 
ing the cost of preduction. Production decreased 
due to the quality of labor, and to increasing wages 
in advance of the standards of living. This necessi- 
tated a greater volume of money to do the world’s 
business and consequently a greater ratio between 
gold and credit. 


Credit Structure Must Fit Business Needs 


Will the business of the world be resumed ; prices 
be permitted to stimulate production; production 
supply demand; satisfied demand return values to 
normal, without means of meeting the world’s 
needs provided thru an adequate medium of ex- 
change? Shall we have a continual artificial in- 
terruption of the operation of such laws thru an 
inelastic medium of exchange, thru the withdrawal 
and refusal of credit, resulting in deflation of 


‘prices and destruction of property, approaching the 


point of repudiation of debts and obligations? Shall 
we pay our national debts with the commodities 
of the world on the basis of their values at the 
time the debts were created? Or shall we defiate 
values to where double the amount of commodities 
will be required to liquidate our indebtedness? 
Will such a policy not increase the burden on the 
people? 

Commerce Depends on an Elastic Exchange 

Without profit accruing from production, and 


without increase in property accumulated from 


profits, where will the Government secure its in- 
come to meet its obligations to its people and to 
the peoples of other nations? The continual inter- 
ruption of economic conditions by the exercise of 
power conferred upon men unqualified to exercise 
such grave power, can result only in constant and 
serious obstruction to labor, agriculture and capi- 
tal. Such tampering can only produce alternate 
periods of poverty and plenty. It would seem, if 
the wants of men are increased by modern condi- 
tions and methods of living; if the necessities for 
production, because of destruction of property dur- 
ing the war, to fill the reservoirs of supply and 
provide for a delayed demand are to be denied on 
account of an inadequate medium of balancing ac- 
counts, the nation is confronted with the necessity 
for immediate decision on one of two policies ; 
to-wit, first, return to living conditions of the 
past, as, manifestly, the requirements of the people 
were less in the Stone Age than they are today ; 
or, second, exercise some intelligent constructive 
method of meeting world conditions thru the use 
of an elastic medium of exchange. 


Economic Cause and Effect Little Understood 


The difficulty of the situation Hes in the fact 
that the people generally know a condition exists, 
but frequently do not understand its cause. In 
reasoning back from effect to cause it is not an 
unusual occurrence for them to draw erroneous 
conclusions. Therefore, as to these continual eco- 
nomic disturbances, increases and declines in 
values, efforts to deflate prices in order to placate 
labor—thereby stopping production, delaying de- 
mand, resulting in higher values—the general 
understanding is not that such reactionary meas- 
ures are themselves restrictive in character, arti- 
ficial in their scope, disturbing conditions, and that 
they react and accentuate conditions sought to be 
cured, in the final analysis producing a situation 
worse than formerly existed. People in general 
assume other causes. 


Government Control! Works Many Injustices 


As an illustration of the thought: During the 
war, in the case of the railroads, it was thought 
necessary to regulate. and operate them under Fed- 
eral control so that labor and capital could func- 
tion in the national interest. There never was 
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schools, and to commercial clubs. 

Exhibits at associations and fairs have 
brought good results. This kind of advertis- 
ing is popular with visitors who attend shows. 
Ten exhibits, in as many States, were made 
at lumber dealers’ associations, while more 
than twice that number of: exhibits were 
shown during the year at county fairs and 
other similar gatherings. Most of these were 
made by lumber dealers who took that method 
of reaching the trade which they were spe- 





cially desirous of interesting. 

Several exhibits were made in other ways 
and before other gatherings, all with results 
that were considered satisfactory. 

One of the departures from the usual 
courses followed consisted of a booklet in 
Spanish prepared for distribution among the 
people of Spanish-American countries which 
are extensive buyers of southern pine. This 
booklet has not yet been published but it is 
expected to appear soon. 





The Country’s Housing Plan 

The report submitted by Mr. Pullen goes ex- 
tensively into housing plans and tells what has 
been done by the committee to promote that 
important feature of the lumber industry. One 
of the greatest needs of the counry in its rela- 
tion to home building, especially with reference 
to the construction of moderate priced frame 
dwellings, is a technically correct plan service, 
which will place at the disposal of the builder of 
small means architecturally well designed plans 





any doubt as to capital’s functioning properly, but 
the Adamson Act was passed so as to permit the 
Government to pay labor more than its just share, 
in order that labor would serve in the national 
interest, instead of requiring labor to do the same 
as the boys who were conscripted into the army. 
But such requirement was not imposed and the 
increased rates of pay of this character of labor 
amounted to $1,850,000,000 annually. On the same 
theory, and in line with the same thought, the 
coal industry was subjected to Governmental con- 
trol, in order that the producer might not reap 
the benefit of the natural operation of the law of 
supply and demand and in order that labor might 
be kept satisfied. Therefore, the Government, on 
the theory that it was in the public interest, re- 
‘quired the American people to contribute $1,099,- 
000,000 annually in wages to get mine labor to 
speed up production in the public interest. Again, 
the farmer does not understand the fact that dur- 
ing the war when Congress passed laws to stimu- 
late production of cereals, fixing the minimum price 
of wheat at $2, the agencies administering the 
law assumed that this price should be the maximum 
price to be permitted. This resulted in a reduc- 
tion in the current price of wheat at the time of 
price fixation of at least 50 cents a bushel, and 
thereby cost the American farmer that amount 
plus the difference in the natural price at which 
it would have been sold had the price control not 
gone into effect and the law of supply and demand 
‘been permitted to function. So the farmers con- 
tributed at least $1 a bushel on 600,000,000 or 
700,000,000 bushels a year during the period of 
price fixation as their contribution in order that 
the city dweller and the industrial worker might 
live at lower cost. The theory was that wheat 
was needed and yet the price was fixed so that the 
price of corn, which was permitted to take its 
natural course, advanced disproportionately with 
the Governmental fixed price on wheat, and thereby 
defeated the Government’s ends, as wheat was 
cheaper to feed hogs than corn. 


Public Pays for All Economic Tinkering 


When wages had been inflated to a point so 
high that laborers did not have the temerity to 
request additional increases, and were confronted 
with the fact that living costs would not naturally 
decrease without more effort on their part, they 
demanded from he past administraion a reduction 
in living costs or an additional increase in wages. 
In response to this demand the Government denied 
further increases in wages, but promised to reduce 
the cost of living. The Government almost imme- 
diately acted in accordance with its promise and 
in November, 1919, the Federal Reserve discount 
rates were increased. The effort failed to accom- 
plish the purpose of the administration because 
business was proceeding at such momentum that a 
mere increase in discount rates would not act as 
an estoppel. In consequence of this situation, 
credits were subsequently denied the so called non- 
essential industries, accompanied by a tightening 
in credits granted so called essential business. It 
is not my purpose to criticize the Federal Reserve 
Act, but the Federal Reserve System is not a 
divine institution. It is a human one. It was 
designed to be helpful to the nation. It has been 
so. It was created to provide expansion neces- 
sary to meet the needs of industry and commerce 
during periods of great volume so that the con- 
ditions of 1907 would not recur. It is the abuse of 
power and not the power itself nor the Act itself 
at which criticism is aimed. Where such power 
can be or has been misused it is sufficient evidence 
of the necessity for some restriction of such power 
so that it may not again be so used. Following 
these activities of the administration, labor secured 
its liquidation in the cost of living and is now 
reaping the consequences in unemployment, but the 
public is paying the penalty for the unwarranted 
tinkering with economic conditions. 


Abnormal Deflation Brings No Permanent Relief 


The public reaction to the situation is the present 
utter lack of public understanding and the con- 
sequent demand for licensing of industry. In other 


words, a demand for a continuation of the very 
situation which has produced present conditions, 
and a blind desire for further inefficient, incom- 
petent control of business and industry to rectify 
a situation induced by such activities. 

I wish to direct your attention to the fact that 








while deflation in prices has occurred, normally 
commodity value deflation follows a deflation in 
currency. In our case our currency has not been 
deflated, but has been increased. Consequently the 
commodity deflation is not a. normal deflation. It 
is an abnormal and artificial one, induced by re- 
straint of credits and not by reduction in the vol- 
ume of currency. When restrictions are removed 
as they must be if business is to be resumed and 
unemployment is to cease, higher values will recur 
before an increase in the toilers’ wage can be had. 
This is dangerous and unhealthy. This situation is 
not only artificial and abnormal but it is unwar- 
ranted. It can only be justified by an unjustified 
fear of organized labor. 


War Suspended Operation of Natural Laws 

There are certain natural laws that are immu- 
table; certain laws that can not be interfered with, 
and if interfered with, such interference is always 
penalized by sharp reaction. Price fixation, agree- 
ments to fix prices and other artificial deflection 
of the natural operation of economic law, in the 
end accomplish nothing. They are never success- 
ful. High prices operate to stimulate production 
and restrict consumption. With the restriction of 
consumption and increase in production comes an 
adjustment of the relation existing between supply 
and demand and naturally prices recede to lower 
levels. Because of restriction of production and 
inflation of credits during the war, prices were 
stimulated ; production was discouraged ; naturally, 
supplies were consumed in greater quantities than 
current production; demand was retarded, pyra- 
mided, and restrained by Federal activities. Con- 
sequently, values naturally followed the route they 
did because of disturbed economic conditions pro- 
duced by war. This is a situation that no busi- 
ness man wants perpetuated. ‘These are the con- 
ditions all of our people are feeling the effects of 
today. The causes of these conditions are being 
attributed to first one reason and then another, 
but in the final analysis the cause is war and 
interruption of the natural operation of the law 
of supply and demand thru rules and regulations 
laid down by governmental agencies. 


Even Federal Regulators Are Human and Err 


Today we find that some of these agencies are 
seeking laws to license industry. Do you know 
what licensing of industry means? Let me por- 
tray the picture for you. Under such system, there 
is placed in the hands of an agency, whatever or 
whoever that agency might be, the power to issue 
licenses or to revoke them as such agency sees fit. 
Such an agency is human. Its capacity is gen- 
erally limited by the wage paid and political debt 
to be repaid. You may accept the license or not, 
but if you do not you will be denied the right to 
do interstate business; consequently, while volun- 
tary in form, it is compulsory in substance. Un- 
less you agree to the rules and regulations of said 
agency, it will refuse you a license to do inter- 
state business. Unless you agree to fix prices on 
your production as dictated by such agency based 
upon some theory of return on invested capital 
calculated in accordance with its narrow thought 
and not compatible with established economic and 
legal principle or common sense practices, it may 
not give you the right to do interstate business 
and your organization must therefore cease to do 
business. If you should accept such a situation 
in the hopes of a change in. attitude later on, 
such agency may go so far as to say, when deal- 
ing with the retail distributers, that if said dealers 
will not fix their prices according to this agency’s 
rules and regulations, you must not sell to them 
or you will be required to pay the penalty of 
withdrawal of said license. 

Don’t forget this very situation was in effect 
during the war period in connection with food and 
fuel when the retailers’ prices were fixed; quanti- 
ties to be consumed by the private individual were 
dictated ; and the consumer was told how he would 
consume certain products; wages were fixed and 
the “operators of industries were told over what 
railroads they might ship their production; the 
territory to which it migh be despatched, and to 
whom such production should be shipped. In this 
case there was nothing left for the private initia- 
tive or personal endeavor of those engaged in pro- 
duction, distribution, or consumption of foods, fuel, 
and so forth, We may say: “Oh, well, this was 
a war measure.’’ Perhaps it was a war measure, 
but that power used as a war measure can be used, 


if authorized, during peace times, and the condi- 
tions which brought about the war time situation 
and are now confronting us can very easily repro- 
duce the same situation; that is, delayed demand, 
curtailed production and, when restrictions are re- 
moved, consumed supplies which will cause prices 
to increase and a general dissatisfaction because of 
so called profiteering. 


Capital and Labor Prosper or Suffer Together 


Ours was designed to be a government of law 
for all of the people; but, alas, we are rapidly 
degenerating into a government of men, operating 
in the interest of class. There is no industry; 
no production; no effort on the part of any indi- 
vidual in this country that is not charged -with a 
public interest. Our relations, one to another, are 
interdependent. If one man fails, another man is 
hurt. Dividends mean pay envelopes; the absence 
of them, empty dinner pails. This is the story 
which must be got to the people—the man who 
swings the pick and handles the hoe. We may, as 
an industry, thoroly understand the existing con- 
ditions and their causes, and as an industry might 
be able to enunciate the thought clearly, but such 
utterances would be suspiciously believed by the 
people to be a propaganda of special interests. 
Therefore, it is my suggestion that this very im- 
portant subject be treated thru the medium of 
the chambers of commerce and other commercial 
organizations composed of men in all lines of en- 
deavor, thru a campaign of public education, so 
as to lay the actual facts before the public. It 
is our “ox” that is being gored today, gentlemen ; 
it will be some one else’s tomorrow. 


Opposes Regulatory Measures Like Snell Bill 


You may sit here and be thoroly convinced today 
and go home in that frame of mind, but our trouble 
is, we are convinced today but we forget tomorrow. 
My plea to you is that you keep this very impor- 
tant matter in your mind and upon your return 
home, secure the codperation of your chamber of 
commerce or other commercial organization, urge 
that organization to solicit vigorously the codpera- 
tion of the neighboring chambers and similar asso- 
ciations, with a view to defeating any such regu- 
latory bills or measures as the Capper bills, the 
Calder bill, the Gronna bill, the Snell bill, and so 
forth. I am opposed to the Snell bill because I 
can see therein the opportunity of Federal control 
of our industry thru the subsidization of State 
commissions. This bill proposes to set up a Fed- 
eral agency to prescribe rules for timber growing. 
It provides that the Government will contribute 
to the State, for reforestation and forestry pur- 
poses, as much: money as the State itself will ex- 
pend in codperation with the Federal agency in 
enforcing that agency’s ideas. This provision is a 
plum held out for the legislatures of the several 
States to enact laws creating commissions for the 
purpose of putting into effect the rules and regu- 
lations laid down by the Federal agency. There- 
fore, in order to get the requisite amount of money 
for the initial expenditures, the industry must sup- 
ply it thru increased taxes, and in the final analysis 
we would find ourselves in position where the in- 
dustry would be hampered and controlled on the 
one hand by such agency, and on the other by the 
denial of the right either to agree upon, or to 
urge, the manufacture of no more lumber than the 
market would assimilate, in an effort to extend the 
life of the present forests. We must continue to 
operate without markets consuming only that part 
of the timber harvested that will return the cost 
of operation. On one hand legislation demands 
conseryation; on the other hand, taxation and 
trust laws compel waste. 

Business Government; Not Government Business 

I am mentioning these matters to you, not. only 
because they are vital to your interests, but also 
because they are vital to the nation. We must 
have less government in business and we must have 
more business in government. We should have a 
better understanding of business and less persecu- 


tion of it. Individual initiative must be permitted 
to function; economies of Government must be 
practised. Taxes must be decreased. This is the 


story. These are the facts that must be properly 
placed before the people, and unless you gentlemen 
go back to your communities and secure codpera- 
tion and action against the situation that is now 
confronting us, it will not take a prophet to fore- 
east the future. 
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at a price he can afford to pay. This is some- 
thing practically unattainable under conditions 
heretofore existing, for the reason that the 
architect ’s overhead expenses make it unprofit- 
able for him to prepare special plans for 3-, 
4-, 5-, and 6-room houses for the regular 6 per- 
cent or 7 percent fee, and if he charged the 
small home builder a greater fee, such a fee 
would be beyond the means of the latter, and 
out of proportion to the total cost of the house. 

To remedy this to some extent arrangements 
have been made whereby plans for small houses 
can be secured for little more than one-tenth the 
price that an architect, working out the details 
single-handed, would be compelled to charge. 
A book by the association gives the particulars. 
Its title is ‘‘How to Plan, Finance, and Build 
Your Home,’’ and is described elsewhere in this 
report. This book describes 102 plans and sells 
for $2.50. 

The plan on which the association’s advertis- 
ing is based includes barns, silos, and granaries, 
as well as residences. 

At the close of this address Mr. Rhodes an- 
nounced that Mr. Pullen had been appointed 
advertising manager of the association, follow- 
ing a successful year of administering that 
office. 

Using the Association’s Helps 


K. P. Aschbacher, of Swan Creek Lumber & 
Supply Co., Toledo, Ohio, made an informal and 
practical talk on the use by his company of 
helps put out by the association. He illus- 
trated his talk by showing clippings of advertise- 
ments and news stories and booklets. One of the 
first ads was copied from the Southern Pine Serv- 
ice showing a variety of articles used in building 
and repair work and asking the people what 
things they were interested in and Mr. Asch- 
bacher stated that 263 prospects were secured 
from this ad. Another was of three garages 
from which the company got 160 prospects and 
sold 60 percent of them. He showed the com- 
pany’s plan book. The company keeps filing 
eases of association helps which are used when 
prospects come in in answer to newspaper ads. 
Mr. Aschbacher said he was not afraiu to trust 
prospects with any information, for experience 
shows that most people are straight and will 
not use this in an improper competitive way. 
The object of the company’s campaigns is to get 
prospects to come to the dealer first instead of 
to the contractor. In this effort the company 
is working toward making a complete price on 
the buildings covering all things to the turning 
of the key in the lock upon a finished building. 
The company uses a distinctive color scheme for 
its buildings and stationery and spends much 
money on flowers and other things to improve 
appearances. The company tries to get all the 
newspaper publicity possible and finds that the 
editors are glad to use stories of real news 
value. Mr. Aschbacher showed a reproduction 
of an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN front page il- 
lustrating comparative building costs. The 
company’s best results are gotten from news- 
paper ads and ssnonnal letter follow-ups. The 
speaker closed with the complaint that southern 
pine salesmen do not push the dealers’ helps 
the association has to offer and suggested this 
as an important and valuable addition to south- 
ern pine service. 

Architects’ Service for Home Builder 


Edwin H. Brown, Minneapolis, spoke on ‘‘ The 
Architect and the Small House,’’ describing 
the new small house plan service gotten out 
jointly by the Southern Pine Association and 
the Small House Service Bureau of Minnesota. 

He also described in detail the new handbook 
recently published by the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation entitled ‘‘How to Plan, Finance and 
Build Your Home,’’ which is for the use of real 
estate development companies, retail lumber 
dealers, banks and building and loan associa- 
tions and individuals interested in home build- 
ing. It was prepared for the association by the 
Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of Min- 
nesota (Inc.), headquarters at Minneapolis, 
which is composed of a group of practising 
architects who have been working for more than 
a year in developing a plan service that would 
give the small home builder professionally de- 
signed plans of the highest character and quality 
at a price that he would be able to pay, this be- 


ing accomplished by the sale of plans on a quan- 
tity basis, the cost of preparing each plan being 
divided among a number of purchasers in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

The Architects’ Small House Service Bu- 
reau of Minnesota (Ine.), is the first of the 
regional bureaus to be established under a plan 
presented to the convention of the American 
Institute of Architects at Washington, D. C., 
in May, 1920. This plan was to make the pro- 
fessional skill and trained ability of architects 
available for the small house builder and thus 
stop the erection of small houses in a more or 
less hit or miss fashion. The Minnesota bureau 
maintains a drafting room at Minneapolis where 
any changes in the plans may be made. 

The handbook contains 101 plans for houses 
designed to meet conditions in various parts of 
the United States and many of them can be 
built at the present time for less than $5,000. 
It also contains reading matter on how to finance 
the building of a home, selecting the site, esti- 
mating costs, and gives valuable information on 
plumbing, heating systems, painting inside and 
out, furnishings ete. 

It was stated that this book on ‘‘ How to Plan, 
Finance and Build Your Home’’ had been de- 
clared by competent authorities to be the most 
instructive and helpful volume on homes and 
home building ever issued. 

In his talk explaining what the Architects’ 
Small House Service Bureau means to the 
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lumber manufacturer and the retailer, Mr. 
Brown, who is chairman of the committee on 
small houses of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, summarized under seven heads the serv- 
ice and helps which it is prepared to furnish, as 
follows: 


1. As complete.a set of working drawings and 
details as could be turned out of any architect’s 
office. This had to be done because, in this case, 
direct consultation between client or contractor 
and architect is manifestly impossible over the 
great area of this country. 

2. Simple yet thoro specifications that the 
owner of the home can follow and see that his 
contractor follows, if he does not try to build 
— home himself; regular architectural prac- 
ice. 


3. Proper forms of agreement and contract 
documents that thoroly protect the owner and 
the builder of the home; regular architectural 
practice. 


4. A quantity survey for each home. This is 
something that almost no architect provides in 
this country. Nor do I know of any other serv- 
ice that provides such a thing for the owner. 
It enables the owner, or the local lumber dealer, 
to arrive at costs with ease and accuracy and 
speed. When this is provided on a larger work 
it is usually done at a special extra raises and 
is considered very valuable. 

5. The provision for the utmost economy of 
construction without the loss of variety and in- 
dividuality. Each house is figured so that the 
standards of lumber, millwork etc. available in 
any part of the country can be used. Even the 
short lengths of lumber are made use of. The 
only way the houses could be designed to be 
cheaper would be to ‘‘skin’’ them to the point 
of their being ‘‘jerry-built,” unsafe, insanitary 
etc. As designed and specified they are eco- 


nomical and safe investments. 
6. Immediate service; everything is ready. A 


call at the Southern Pine offices, or at the bureau 
offices, will find any of these plans and its ac- 
companying documents in stock ready for imme- 
diate delivery. A letter or a wire will bring them 
by return mail. 

7. Every member of the bureau is a practicing 
architect, a professionally trained man, whose 
time has been given to seeing that these plans 
attain a certain high standard definitely agreed 
on by them all as necessary. 


The final speech of the morning session was 
on ‘‘Economic and Social Conditions’’ by Rev. 
George S. Sexton, of Shreveport. He began by 
paying high tribute to the record of service the 
association rendered humanity during the war. 
His address, which was very eloquent, dealt 
with reconstruction difficulties and especially 
with troubles arising from the false doctrines 
of force that are still being applied in the 
world even after the German theory of military 
force has been discredited. He mentioned the 
importance of education and the fact that propa- 
ganda is being spread thru colleges that must 
be met by truth. The profiteer and agitator 
are two enemies that must be swept away. The 
association can sell right civic ideas to the pub- 
lic as easily as it can sell lumber, and to do so 
is its obvious duty. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New OrueEans, La., April 6.—A. L. Clark, 
who presided at the afternoon session, intro- 
duced George E. Strehan, of New York, con- 
sulting engineer of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, who talked on the subject of ‘‘ Engineer- 
ing Problems Affecting the Use of Southern 
Pine.’’ Mr. Strehan said that in the interest of 
the southern pine industry, it is essential that 
there be put into universal and active use a defi- 
nite classification. The classification adopted by 
the American Society for Testing Materials 
would be satisfactory if universally applied in 
building codes. 


Urges Adoption of Universal Standard Sizes 


Taking up the question of standard sizes of 
timber, he called attention to the diversity in 
grading and dressing rules prevailing in the 
several associations, which gives rise to numer- 
ous difficulties. This situation can be reme- 
died only thru a universal standard for all mills, 
and if such is possible, a standard applying to 
all timbers. He said that at present standard 
sizes of the same kind of timber varied in dif- 
ferent mills, and it appeared to him logical to 
establish a universal standard for all timbers 
as well as for all mills. 

Referring to the more or less widespread im- 
pression that southern pine stumpage is rapidly 
approaching exhaustion, Mr. Strehan said that in 
view of the fact that the available stand of 
southern pine is sufficient to guarantee many 
years’ supply of dense structural material, 
proper steps should be taken to disseminate 
knowledge of true conditions. 


Research to Widen Field for Use of Wood 


In considering the field for expansion of tim- 
ber construction, Mr. Strehan described in de- 
tail the approved methods of making frame 
construction fire resistant. He also called atten- 
tion to recent approval of the southern pine 
latticed wood truss by the building departments 
of the Metropolitan area of New York City, 
based on a definite method of analysis and de- 
sign for spans up to 125 feet long. Heretofore 
in that district this type of truss has been lim- 
ited to spans of 100 feet. 

He recommended research with regard to the 
use of southern pine for heavy duty auto truck 
bodies. The supplies of oak and ash being lim- 
ited, the question of a suitable material is be- 
coming vital. Altho the superiority, from the 
standpoint of both economy and efficiency, of 
the composite box car built of pine or of fir has 
been recognized by the railroads, the truck body 
manufacturer hesitates to depart from accepted 
practice. He is, however, open to conviction and 
Mr. Strehan thought that possible developments 
of this kind should be vigorously prosecuted. 

Functions of Technical Research Bureau 

C. E. Paul, of Chicago, construction engineer 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, talked on the subject ‘‘ Waste Pre- 
vention and Utilization.’’ He told of the con- 

(Concluded on page 80) 
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American Lumber Congress and National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association Finish Their Annuals 


Magnus W. Alexander, director of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, New 
York, was the first speaker at the Friday 
morning session of the Third American Lum- 
ber Congress, his subject being ‘‘ Pressing 
Industrial Problems.’’ He called attention 
to the fact that nearly every industry and 
indeed many large industrial plants have 
established research laboratories for the pur- 
pose of investigating matters of production, 
design and the like. Frank A. Vanderlip de- 
elared four years ago in Chicago that ‘‘the 
average American business man is an eco- 
nomic illiterate.’’ These facts point directly 
to the desirability of an organization charged 
with the duties of investigating not processes 
of manufacture but economic law and fact 
which make manufacture efficient and indeed 
possible. Up to perhaps fifty years ago in- 
dustry was in its infancy. Master and work- 
men worked together and often lived to- 
gether; but in the intervening years the or- 
ganization of industry has become compli- 
eated, and executives have had little time in 
which to gather and utilize economic knowl- 
edge. 

Mr. Alexander made a brief analysis of the 
social development of the modern world that 
has issued in industry organized as we know 
it. Polities from being the dominant value 
in social organization has been supplanted by 
economic motives. The growth of modern 
cities has attracted and almost compelled a 
concentration of industry and a specialization 
that together have made different cities de- 
pendent upon each other and different groups 
of workers dependent upon each other’s 
products until finally in an industrial sense 
boundaries have been wiped out between 
cities and also between countries. 

This complex organization made greater 
and more accurate knowledge necessary, and 
the National Industrial Conference Board was 
organized by the affiliation of a large group 
of manufacturers’ associations, and this new 
body was charged with the study of those 
problems common to all the members. This 
organization did a useful work during the 
course of the war. In its peace-time efforts 
this organization does not attempt to dictate 
to any manufacturer or even to present him 
with ready-made judgments. It attempts to 
give him the information and the tools by 
which he ean arrive at his own judgments 
with quickness and intelligence. 


Some questions, such as the matter of 
wages, must be determined upon a statistical 
basis. Wages must be set in reference in 
part to the cost of living, for it is essential 
that a job must pay enough to maintain a 
family on a level of average American de- 
eency. Careful and exhaustive studies are 
necessary to determine this minimum. Most 
studies undertaken for this purpose have been 
inexact and rather meaningless because 
based upon wholesale prices. Experience has 
shown that wholesale prices fluctuate more 
sharply than do retail prices; and a workman 
wants to know not the price of green hides 
but the cost of one pair of shoes in the local 
shoe store. 


Mr. Alexander illustrated his address by 
numerous graphic charts. One showed the 
distribution of the average family budget, 
arrived at thru the study of hundreds of 
American families. Another chart showed 
the percentage of the increase in the cost of 
living. Taking July, 1914, as a standard, the 
percentage of increase shown by the chart 
for March, 1921, was 68.6. Mr. Alexander 
made a prediction, which he said was his per- 
sonal guess, that food prices are likely to go 
lower and that clothing prices may go higher. 
By fall the cost of living may be 50 percent 
higher than the 1914 level and in a yéar or 
more it may drop to 30 percent. He showed 
another chart illustrating the increased cost 


of living by showing the purchasing price of 
a dollar at different periods since 1914. 

The National Conference Board, so Mr. 
Alexander said, gets its income entirely from 
manufacturers, and this fact is known to 
every person; but since its object is the secur- 
ing of facts and its one loyalty is to truth its 
findings have been accepted in many indus- 
trial conflicts. 

The only truly significant fact in regard 
to wages is not their measure in dollars and 
cents but in actual purchasing power. To 
illustrate this Mr. Alexander showed a chart, 
the first of its kind ever constructed, in 
which this purchasing power was indicated. 
The curve was plotted by a mathematical 
combination of the curves of wages and of 
the cost of living. Two among many other 
interesting facts were developed; one that 
actual purelasing power of wages in the last 
seven years has always stood above the 1914 
level, and the other that due to the fluctuation 
of the cost of living the money measurement 
of wages does not even approximately follow 
actual purchasing power. The labor charge 
is the big item in the price of any manufac- 
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tured product. There is always a price which 
will attract buyers and which will induce a 
resumption of business. To reach this price 
at present it is necessary to reduce some items 
of charge; and this chart indicates that in 
many cases a reduction in wages can be made 
without doing injury to the laborer. Scientific 
knowledge will make this possible. The thing 
that lies closest to the heart of the laborer is 
the problem of unemployment. Unfortunately 
but little progress has been made in solving 
the problem of unemployment; but when this 
can be done other industrial problems should 
be comparatively easy of solution. Mr. Alex- 
ander concluded his address with a graphic 
illustration of immigration, a subject which 
he introduced on request from a member of 
the convention. His studies indicate that the 
United States has nothing to fear from immi- 
gration either industrially or socially. 


Arbitration Would Aid in Merchandising 


The convention then had the pleasure of lis- 
tening to an address by J. H. Burton, of New 
York, president American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, in which he dealt with some of the 
problems of lumber merchandising. Speaking 
out of his long experience as a wholesaler, Mr. 
Burton said that one of his first impressions in 
that field was that there occurred a great num- 
ber of avoidable misunderstandings between the 
buyers and sellers of lumbers. Analyzing the 


situation he concluded that too much was left 
to the imagination of both parties to the trans- 
action—that carelessly worded letters and loose- 
ly drawn contracts were at the bottom of all 
these troubles. He thereupon resolved that so 
far as his organization was concerned, all corres- 
pondence between buyer and seller should be 
couched in plain, unmistakable language, capable 
of but one construction; that all contracts cov- 
ering purchases and sales should, even at the 
cost of sometimes appearing overtechnical, be so 
explicit as to leave no room for misinterpreta- 
tion. The vigilance exercised in this respect 
has resulted in the avoidance of much trouble 
that otherwise might have developed. 

Mr. Burton urged the necessity for greater 
and ever increasing codperation between the 
various branches of the lumber industry, saying 
that to the extent that such codperation may 
legally be accomplished, the intelligent and 
economical merchandising of lumber will be ad- 
vanced. This means not only association work 
within the individual branches of the industry, 
but codperation between manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers, most of whose problems are 
common to all. 

Mr. Burton emphasized the fact that the asso- 
ciation of which he is head stands for the prin- 
ciple of compulsory arbitration and a strict code 
of ethics. No individual or firm may retain his 
membership if after thoro investigation it is 
proved that said member is not living up to his 
obligations as defined in the code of ethies. ‘‘In 
eonclusion,’’ said Mr. Burton, ‘‘I want to leave 
with you the thought that if a similar code of 
ethics and the principle of compulsory arbitra- 
tion were adopted and standardized thruout all 
branches of the lumber industry, would not that 
procedure solve most of the problems of lumber 
merchandising ??’ 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


The final session of the third American Lum- 
ber Congress began with a technical discussion 
of problems of Federal taxation, led by Robert 
B. Goodman, chairman of the advisory taxation 
committee. Mr. Goodman called on a number 
of men, who presented various aspects of this 
complicated problem. 

The last matter considered was the considera- 
tion of resolutions presented by the resolutions 
committee, of which Charles S. Keith was 
chairman. The adoption of these resolutions 
was enlivened by a vigorous but good natured 
discussion of various phases and aspects of the 
tariff problem. The resolutions as finally adopt- 
ed appear on page 72. 

Following the passage of the resolutions the 
convention adjourned. 


Publicity Committee’s Work 

Lumber is to be advertised nationally! The 
publicity committee of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association has completed its 
work. The George L. Dyer Co., of New York, 
will prepare and place the copy. Approxi- 
mately $200,000 will be spent during the re- 
mainder of 1921 to acquaint the public with 
the truth about lumber. Newspapers, maga- 
zines and trade publications will be used to 
tell the story. 

The publicity committee held a meeting on 
Friday, April 1, at which final details were 
arranged. D. O. Anderson, Marion, S. C., pre- 
sided as chairman. Other members of the 
committee present were: O. T. Swan, Osh- 
kosh, Wis.; W. Watson, New Orleans, La.; 
John C. Knox, Cadillac, Mich.; R. W. Vin- 
nedge, Seattle, Wash.; J. E. Rhodes, New Or- 
leans, La.; R. E. Saberson, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Wilson Compton, Washington, D. C. 
The Dyer company was represented by James 
W. Lee, of New York, and Louis Grilk, of 
Chicago. 

Two cents a thousand on 1920 shipments 
has already been voted by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. The first as- 
sessment has now been called for by the com- 
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mittee and several checks have already been 
received. Voluntary contributions totaling 
several thousand dollars have already been 
offered by affiliated industries and by associa- 
tions not directly connected with the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


NOTABLE ADDRESS AT BANQUET 


At the conclusion of the annual banquet, 
held in the Gold Room of the Congress Hotel, 
the evening of March 31 President Kirby of 


the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation introduced Former Senator Joseph W. 
Bailey, of Texas, as speaker of the evening. 
In beginning the introduction Mr. Kirby said 
that there are crises in the lives of individuals 
freighted with destiny. There are like crises 
in the histories of governments. At this time 
when European States are tottering on their 
foundations it is a source of pride that on 
this side of the Atlantic there is the leader- 
ship capable of carrying our Government 


thru the dangers that threaten us also. The 
stability of our Republic is a source of 
strength and of pride. But since the dangers 
are grave it is a source of solicitude that the 
American Government be preserved. Mr. 
Kirby then outlined with some fulness the 
career of Senator Bailey and introduced him 
as a great lawyer, statesman and patriot. 
No report of the senator’s speech could in- 
dicate its power and the flavor given to it by 
the orator’s personality. He took as his 





Resolutions Adopted By Third American 


WHEREAS, The present econoniic situation, re- 
flected in the stagnation of American industry with 
the attending disruption of the law of supply and 
demand as evidenced by overproduction in many 
basic industries, demonstrates the necessity for 
development of new markets for our products; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Lumber Congress 
go on record as commending the present administra- 
tion for the expressed policy of the Department 
of Commerce for cultivating and fostering foreign 
trade relations ; be it further 


Resolved, That the Department of Commerce of 
the United States be urged to prosecute its pro- 
posed plans with all possible haste to bring about 
this desired end. 

Urges Refunding of War Debt 

WHERPAS, The exigencies of war created great 
obligations which the American people must as- 
sume as the price and cost of the preservation of 
liberty, and 

WHEREAS, Said obligations increase the tax bur- 
den of the nation, an 

WHEREAS, The benefits of liberty flow to future 
generations as well as to the benefit of the present 
generation ; be it 

Resolved, By the American Lumber Congress that 
Congress be petitioned to refund the national debt 
with a bond issue bearing low rates of interest, 
tax free provisions and amortized over a period 
of 50 years or more. 


Governmental Control of Business 


WHEREAS, During the war necessity required the 
temporary installation of governmental control and 
unlimited regulation of business, and 

WHEREAS, The emergency no longer exists; be it 

Resolved, That in the immediate future all such 
control and such regulation as is not required for 
the preservation of our country or its laws, be abol- 
ished, in order that American business may resume 
its progress unfettered by these unnatural, uneco- 
nomic and impassable barriers. 

Shows Need for Reliable Lumber Statistics 


WHEREAS, The results of artificial and natural 
restraints of production such as car shortage, labor 
scarcity, and weather conditions frequently bring 
about a restriction of the supply when market 
conditions call for an expansion of supply, and 


WHEREAS, The pressure of liquidations likewise 
frequently cause production to continue in larger 
volume than justified by declining demand, and 

WHEREAS, The results of these natural and arti- 
ficial influences have wrought great hardship both 
to industry and to the public in widely fluctuating 
prices, and 

WHEREAS, A more free, complete and prompt ex- 
change of economic information would aid all 
manufacturers and the public more efficiently and 
promptly to adjust their affairs to changing and 
developing economic conditions, resulting in a more 
efficient and economic conversion and utilization of 
natural resources ; be it 

Resolved, That the publication of lumber statis- 
tics of cut, shipments and orders furnished by the 
regional associations, and by the bureau of eco- 
nomics of the National association, be commended ; 
that it be recommended that this work be _ ex- 
tended and developed so as to include reliable data 
as to stocks of each species, by sizes and grades, 
and the prices thereof compiled from actual sales; 
that: this information be widely and promptly dis- 
tributed to the public and to the industry, including 
both buyers and sellers, and that all producers of 
— be urged diligently to assist in this under- 
takin 


zg. 
Disposition of the Merchant Marine 


WHEREAS, The war demonstrated beyond the 
question of a doubt the need of an American owned 
merchant marine, and 

WHEREAS, On account of the lack of one, this 
Government was required during the most serious 
time in its history hurriedly and at great expense 
to build a fleet of ten million tons, and 

WHEREAS, The Government was never conceived 
with the idea of doing what the private citizen 
should do, and 

WHEREAS, During the war necessity required the 
temporary governmental control and unlimited 
regulation of business, and 

WHEREAS, The emergency no longer exists; be it 

Resolved, That Congress as soon as possible re- 
move the blighting hand of governmental control 
and operation and that the Government dispose of 
its interests in said fleet, either by sale or lease 
to priyate American operators, to be operated in 
the interests of America. 


Ask Repeal of Excess Profits Tax 


WHEREAS, The present method of taxation is 
burdensome and is operating against public inter- 
est, inasmuch as it is retarding production and 
diverting capital from its natural fields of invest- 
ment to tax free securities ; be it hereby 

Resolved, By the American Lumber Congress that 
the Congress of the United States be petitioned to 
repeal the excess profit tax, reduce the excessively 
high surtaxes, and increase the normal income 
tax to provide necessary income. 

Strict Governmental Economy Urged 

WHEREAS, The first step in reconstruction and 
return to normalcy is the reduction of national ex- 
penses to the amount equal to or less than the 
national income; be it 
. Resolved, That Congress be petitioned to enter 
upon a campaign of governmental economy, elim- 
inate all unnecessary bureaus, commissions and 
other government agencies which were absorbing 
the national income and hampering the business of 
the nation, and confine its expenditures to those 
administrative activities which are necessary to 
national welfare. 

Would Limit Powers of Federal Reserve System 

WHEREAS, The Federal Reserve System was de- 
signed to meet national financial emergencies; and 

WHEREAS, Said system has demonstrated the wis- 
dom of its creation, and 

WHEREAS, The great power which is reposing in 
the men appointed to said board can be used against 
the public interests as well as in the interest 
thereof; and 

WHERBAS, It has been so used in the national 


‘deflation of commodity values in order to reduce 


the high cost of living for labor; and 

WHEREAS, The cost of deflation thru credit _re- 
strictions has cost the American people in the last 
ten months in commodity deflation as much as 
our entire contribution to the cost of the world 
war; be it therefore 

Resolved, That Congress be petitioned to study 
the situation with a view to seeing that the exer- 
cise of such power be limited to such uses only as 
may be in the interest of all the people. 


Ask Repeal of Adamson Act 

WHEREAS, The life of our commerce depends 
upon cheap freight rates and efficient railroad ser- 
vice, and this is necessary before there can be 
any great resumption in business; and 

WHEREAS, Such cheap freight rates and efficient 
service is impossible until the railroads are given 
relief from the hampering conditions of govern- 
mental control and national agreements; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That Congress is hereby petitioned to 
repeal at the earliest possible moment the Adamson 
railroad labor act, abolish the United States Rail- 
road Labor Board and abrogate such national 
agreements, all of which are in operation in oppo- 
sition to the public interests. 
Prompt Action on Tariff Asked 
WHEREAS, Tariff revision is expected, and 
WHEREAS, Business waits upon the decision of 
this matter which so directly affects it; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we petition the Congress of the 
United States to do promptly whatever it is going 
to do in the way of tariff enactment. 


For 60-Day Suspension of Rate Increase 

WHEREAS, The general economic situation in this 
country demands every possible stimulus toward 
reducing the cost of living, and more particularly 
the cost of building, because of the extreme hous- 
ing shortage now existing; be it 

Resolved, That the American Lumber Congress 
requests the railroads and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and Congress, to give immediate and 
eareful consideration to the advisability and practi- 
cability of the suspension for a period of sixty days 
of the increased rates on lumber granted under 
Ex Parte 74, in order to promote the movement 
of lumber; and that if practicable such suspension 
be immediately made. 

(The above resolution was adopted by a vote of 
15 in the affirmative to 11 opposed.) 


Recommendations Regarding Sales Terms 

WHEREAS, The committees of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Assoctation and the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, have conferred 
on the question of terms which would be fair and 
equitable and most to the interest of manufacturers 
of lumber and purchasers from them, to the end 


Lumber Congress 


that such terms may be recommended for use to 
the members of the three associations, and 


WHEREAS, The said committees have recom- 
mended the following terms to their respective asso- 
ciations : 

Freight, net cash. The amount of invoice 
less freight paid is subject to the following 
settlements : 

(a) Cash less 2 percent if paid within five 
days after arrival of car as shown by date on 
expense Dill. 

(b) Net if closed within five days from ar- 
rival of car, by note or trade acceptance due 
ninety days from date of invoice and Dill 
of lading. 

(c) Invoice not discounted or closed by ac- 
ceptance is net and due in sixty days from 
date of invoice and subject to sight draft 
sixty-five days after date of invoice. 

IT IS AGREED: (1) Failure to ship this order 
within ( ) days from date shall give the 
buyer the option to cancel, but this agree- 
ment shall not be construed to constitute can- 
celation without request in writing, received 
by seller from buyer five days prior to ship- 
ment, and order is not subject to cancelation 
before expiration of the due date, as shown 
above, nor of special stock in process of manu- 
facture, without the consent of the seller. 
(2) That contents of car shall be unloaded 
upon delivery. (3) That seller shall be noti- 
fied promptly in case of complaint on grade or 
tally, and contents held for a reasonable time 
at seller’s expense and disposition. (4) That 
official inspection according to established 
grading rules specified, of the species described 
herein, shall govern unless otherwise agreed 
or adjusted. (5) That hardwood shall be held 
intact unless otherwise agreed. (6) That 
buyer may use any part of a shipment (ex- 
cept, see No. 5 herein) and in such case shall 
pay at invoice price for all that part used. 
(7) That remainder of shipment shall be held 
intact for official inspection or adjustment. All 
lumber determined to be up to grade shall be 
paid for according to invoice price ; stock below 
grade to remain property of seller unless other- 
wise agreed. (8) In case any official inspec- 
tion shows material to be not more than 5 
percent off grade, or if tally is not short 
more than 1 percent of invoice quantity, it 
shall be deemed an acceptable shipment on 
contract, and all costs of such inspection shal} 
be paid by the buyer; otherwise costs shall 
be paid by the seller. (9) Disputes arising 
which are not covered by official inspection 
may be submitted for arbitration. 

Government tax and any advance in freight 
to be paid by buyer; any reduction to be cred- 
ited to buyer. This order is contingent upon 
strikes, acts of God and causes beyond buyer’s 
or seller’s control * * * 

This order is taken subject to acceptance or 
rejection by seller’s home office at .......... 
within days from date of receipt hereof, 
to be forthwith confirmed to buyer. 

Now therefore be it resolved, That said recom- 
mendation and the said terms are hereby recom- 
mended to the regional associations for approval 
and for such voluntary, individual adoption and 
use thereof as may be made by lumber manufae 
aeaee, members and subscribers of such associa- 
tions. 

Miscellaneous Resolutions 

WHEREAS. When Samuel Joseph Carpenter de- 
parted this life, the lumber industry of the United 
States lost one who represented the highest ideals 
of business integrity, and who for many years has 
labored unselfishly for the welfare of the thous- 
ands of employees in the sawmills and logging 
camps of the nation; be it 

Resolved, That the American Lumber Congress 
express its appreciation of his life and worthy 
example, and extends to members of his family its: 
sincere sympathy in this hour of their bereave- 
ment. 

The resolution was adopted by unanimous 
rising vote. 

Other resolutions adopted were as follows: 


Endorsing and commending the proposed world’s 
exposition to be held at Portland, Ore., in 1925. 

Expressing appreciation of the congress to the 
lumber trade press and the daily papers, and thanks 
to the Congress Hotel for the excellent arrange- 
ments made for the entertainment of the conven- 
tion and its guests. 

Expressing to the president and secretary-man- 
ager the recognition and thanks of the convention 
for the splendid program provided by them and 
for the manner in which the meeting was con- 
ducted. 
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subject ‘‘The Government of the United 
States’’ and indicated some modern tenden- 
cies which in his opinion are departures from 
the wise framework fabricated by the found- 
ers of the republic. Twenty years ago the 
right of private property was not being chal- 
lenged, but at the present it is being assailed, 
as is the republican form of government it- 
self. On the street corners all over the nation 
the Government is being denounced as the 
tool of special interests. It is not wise or 
desirable that this expression of opinion be 
suppressed by law, for it is wise and just to 
tolerate stated opinion so long as reason is 
left free to combat it. But some advocate of 
sound government should be on the other 
corner setting forth the wisdom and reason of 
his beliefs. 

The senator called attention to the fact 
that the schools are being supported by taxes 
paid by property owners who do not trouble 
to inform themselves about the things that 
are being taught. The universities are be- 
coming nurseries of socialism. It is easy to 
understand the process of reasoning that 
makes a professor a believer in socialistic doc- 
trines; for it does not appear to him reason- 
able or right that one man should amass mil- 
lions while a school teacher works for a bare 
living. The universities should come in for 
some attention. It does not seem probable 
that they are doing good teaching when it is 
remembered that they taught the members of 
congress who framed an income tax law 
which no man can understand. 

The good citizen is concerned over the 
preservation of private property, for experi- 
ence has shown that civilization flourishes in 
no other soil. If the ownership of property is 
held in common and a man takes out the same 
amount from the public granary no matter 
how much or little he puts in, then the race 
becomes one to see not how much each man 
can produce but how little he can produce; 
for only in this way can he exercise his in- 
genuity for his own profit. There is no 
rational compromise with socialism; for 
either it is right and should be supported by 
all public spirited persons, or it is wrong and 
should be utterly opposed. Before the late 
war Europe was overwhelmingly socialistic; 
and if we follow the course Europe followed 
we too will become socialistic. When the first 
socialistic efforts were made in France the 
leaders’ were told they could not hope to gain 
a majority; and they replied that it is never 
necessary to have a majority in order to 
govern.’ Given one-fourth, they could do it; 
for enough of the remainder will be timid and 
fear to oppose the aggressive minority, or will 
be indifferent and do nothing, so that the solid 
minority will be able to control. 

In the United States there are politicians 
who have partly espoused the socialist cause 
in order to gain votes. They profess love for 
the poor but really care only for their political 
assistance. The senator stated that he loved 
the poor and proved it by telling them the 
truth; that he wanted to see their condition 
improved, but he wanted them to improve it 
for themselves. The senator stated that he 
had served in Congress for twenty-two years 
and had been associated with perhaps three 
thousand congressmen; and out of this num- 
ber there were few if any who could be cor- 
rupted into doing anything wrong. But there 
were nearly three thousand who could be made 
afraid to do what was right. 

The infection of socialism has spread into 
the Government in curious ways. The senator 
is a staunch advocate of States rights and 
made a strong statement of his position. For 
one hundred and thirty years the constitution 
guaranteed individual rights, and then change 
began coming about. We not only have seen 
the coming of the prohibition and _ the 
women’s suffrage amendments that have 
given national direction to things that should 
be settled locally, but we also see the Federal 
Government interfering in countless other 
ways in local affairs. The Government is be- 
ginning to build the roads. No Government 
ever made a dollar of money; and what they 
spend they must first. take from the people 
in the form of taxes. The Government aid for 


roads means merely that the Federal Govern- 
ment refuses to give the people their own 
money unless they conform to the Washington 
idea of expenditure. It is stated that the 
Government is about to engage in the build- 
ing of houses. The only way in which the 
Government can build a house for a man who 
does not have one is by putting a mortgage 
on the house which another man has built for 
himself. Every Government bond is a mort- 
gage on every piece of property in the coun- 
try, and it is a first mortgage. The Govern- 


JOHN W. BLODGETT, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. ; 
Reélected First Vice President National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
ment is not a charitable organization; it is a 
governmental organization. The various sorts 
of pensions proposed by those people who 
would abandon the principles of the founders 
of the Republic are in too many cases merely 
invitations to the young and the strong to 
spend their income and to niake no provision 

for old age or unemployment. 

‘*My philosophy,’’ said the senator, ‘‘is 
that business shall not govern, and that Gov- 
ernment shall not engage in business.’’ A 
fat statute book, he added, is a sign of na- 
tional decay. In one recent congress 142,000 
bills were introduced. ‘‘Think of it,’’ the 





Last week’s American Lumberman, in 
its report of action by the directors of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association at their annual meeting of 
March 30, inadvertently made the er- 
roneous statement that a favorable vote 
was given a proposal to rescind previous 
endorsement of the Snell bill and again 
to submit the question to a referendum 
of the members of the constituent re- 
gional associations. Such a proposal was 
made, also others to somewhat similar 
effect, but a substantial majority of the 
directors of the national association 
voted down any reconsideration of its 
endorsement of the Snell bill. 











speaker said. ‘‘ After one hundred and thirty 
years there remained undone 142,000 things 


that should have been done.’’ He closed with 
an earnest’ appeal for a return to the sound 
simplicities of government, to the doctrine 
that the true function of government is to pro- 
tect its citizens in their liberties. 


[NOTE—Report of the first day’s proceed- 
ings of the American Lumber Congress and an- 
nual meeting of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association appeared on pages 66B to 
70 of the April 2 issue.—EbITor. ] 


CHIEF FORESTER DISCUSSES POLICY 


San Francisco, Cauir., April 2.—W. B. Gree- 
ley, United States forester, was the guest of 
honor at a luncheon given at the Palace Hotel 
on March 30, under the auspices of the Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association. There were about 
sixty guests present, including a representation 
of lumber manufacturers, the Forest Service 
and the State forestry board. 


Forester Greeley talked about the national 
forest policy as specifically applied to Califor- 
nia. He said there were three groups of thought 
as regards a suitable forest policy. The first 
believes in a Federal control of privately owned 
timber; the second believes in Federal coépera- 
tion with private: timber owners thru the States 
and various organizations; the third believes in 
no control. In his opinion the first and third 
groups can not secure public support, but he 
believes that the development of a forest policy 
will come thru codperation. 


He stated that he was much gratified to learn 
that practically all the pine timber owners of 
consequence in California had entered into a 
codperative agreement with the Forest Service 
covering the fire protection of their land. He 
was also pleased to learn that practically all the 
owners have notified the State board of forestry 
that they will dispose of their slashings in a 
reasonable manner. This is exactly the kind of 
codperation he had in mind. He congratulated 
the lumber industry in California on its pro- 
gressive attitude toward forestry matters. He 
called attention to a bill now pending in the 
California legislature, which, if it becomes a 
law, will abolish the office of State forester. It 
will restrict the functions of the State board of 
forestry to an advisory capacity. He stated 
that, in his opinion, the passage of any such 
legislation would be distinctly a backward step. 
Thruout the discussion which followed his talk, 
it was apparent that those present fully agreed 
with Mr. Greeley. 


WILL HARDWOOD RECEIVE AID? 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 5.—John M. Pritch- 
ard, secretary-manager of the American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, sent the fol- 
lowing telegram to the War Finance Corpora- 
tion at Washington last Saturday, in an effort 
to find out whether or not hardwood lumber 
is @ proper subject for aid of the corporation, 
the Department of Commerce, the Treasury De- 
partment and the Federal Reserve Bank in the 
efforts these agencies are making toward in- 
creasing foreign business thru the extension o 
larger and longer term credits: 


This association, representing more than 400 
hardwood manufacturers, urges that hardwood lum- 
ber be classed as a proper commodity to receive the 
aid of the War Finance Corporation. Unfavorable 
rates of exchange and inactive domestic demand, 
due to present depressed conditions, are forcing 
hardwood operators to cease production, as they 
can not finance their operations without an outlet 
for their product. 

We understand that Europe is badly in need of 
hardwoods but business is stagnant because of un- 
satisfactory financial conditions and rates of ex- 
change. It is imperative that every outlet for 
hardwood lumber be opened up to preserve the in- 
dustry and reémploy the vast number of forest 
products workers. 


It is understood that these agencies propose 
to make use of the foreign finance corporations 
established at New Orleans, Chicago and New 
York in extending credits to European buyers 
and it is known that the corporation organized 
at New Orleans, with a capital stock of $7,000,- 
000, was formed for the purpose of assisting in 
the exportation of cotton, lumber, rice, sugar 
and other staple products and commodities of 
the southern States. There was a conference 
early this week in Washington on the part of 
these agencies and bankers from twelve southern 
States, with reference to cotton and, knowing 
that this conference would be held, Mr. Pritchard 
sent the telegram in the hope that he might 
impress upon the War Finance Corporation the 
serious need of assistance in increasing foreign 
outlets for southern hardwoods. 
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April 12-18—Plywood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Ch 


icago, Annual. 

12-14—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 

ice Hotel, Houston, Tex. Annual. 

April 14—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, Lumbermen’s Club, New Orleans, La. 
Monthly meeting. 

April 14-15—Southeast 
Dealers’ Association, 
nual, 

April 16-30—Own Your Home Exposition, Twenty- 
second Regiment Armory, New York City, 
Annual, 

April 25-27—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Fresno, Calif. Annual. 

April 25-May 1—Own Your Home Exposition, Coli- 
seum, St. Louis, Mo. 

April 26—Southern Alluvial Land Association, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Annual, 

April 27—Southwestern Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Sarnia, Ont. Annual. 
April 27—Millwork Cost Information Bureau, Chi- 

cago. Annual. 

April 27-29—Chamber of Commerce of the United 
tates, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Annual. 

April 28—Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 

April 28-30—Appalachian Logging Congress, Sin- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Spring meeting. 

May 8-6—Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica, Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 

May 4-7—National Foreign Trade Council, 
land, Ohio. Annual. 

May 18-19—American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, Chicago. Annual, 

June 9-10—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 

ee eee 


April 


Missouri Retail Lumber 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. An- 


Cleve- 


a. Annual. 


APPALACHIAN LOGGING CONGRESS 


Norma, TENN., April 4.—From his head- 
quarters here, F. G. Norcross, president of the 
Appalachian Logging Congress, is sending out 
to the membership a special announcement and 
invitation to attend the coming spring meeting 
of the congress to be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on April 28, 29 and 30. An extensive list of 
good speakers on important subjects is promised 
and in addition the Cincinnati hosts have made 
elaborate plans for the entertainment of the 
visitors. 

The services of Cincinnati’s mayor, John 
Galvin, have been enlisted in urging the mem- 
bers and others interested to attend the congress. 


ONTARIO DEALERS ARRANGE ANNUAL 


Toronto, OntT., April 4.—The Southwestern 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
has arranged to hold its annual meeting at Sar- 
nia; Ont., on April 27. Many matters of much 
interest will be disposed of at this meeting. A 
preliminary meeting was held at Chatham on 
March 15, at which there was a large attendance, 
and during which the members discussed in 
detail many of their trade problems, paying par- 
ticular attention to the present market situa- 
tion. 


CHANGES IN RETAILERS’ PROGRAM 


SPoKANE, WaSH., April 2.—A few changes 
have been announced in the program for the 
eighteenth annual convention of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association to be held at 
Fresno, Calif., April 25, 26 and 27, which was 
published at length on page 74 of March 26 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The Hoo-Hoo concatenation will be in charge 
of Supreme Bogum F. E. Conner, Supreme 
Serivenoter H. R. Isherwood and Vicegerent 
Snark C. D. LeMaster. 

At the Wednesday morning session, William 
J. Hindley will deliver an address on ‘‘ Builders 
of Faith in an Age of Doubt.’’ W. H. Fal- 
conbury, manager, Modesto Lumber Co., Mo- 
desto, Calif., and O. A. Spear, president Smoot 
Lumber Co., Provo, Utah, will discuss ‘‘The 
Building Material Merchant as a Competitor of 
the Local Banker,’’ or ‘‘Our Credit System.’’ 
Secretary Porter will lead the discussions on 
*“We’d All Go Broke If We Depended Upon the 
Cement Business for a Living. 100 Percent 
Dealer Distribution’’ and ‘‘ Discount to Carpen- 
ters and Contractors.’’ The subject chosen for 
discussion by W. B. Dean and C. W. Gamble is 





‘¢The Roofing Situation. 
Distribution. ’’ 


100 Pereent Dealer 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI PROGRAM 


St. Louis, Mo., April 2.—A busy two-day 
meeting has been arranged for the ninth con- 
vention of the Southeast Missouri Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, according to the pro- 
gram, copies of which were received here today. 
Announcement is made that this will be the 
greatest meeting of lumbermen ever held in that 
part of the State, and members are urged to 
be sure to be on hand when the first morning ses- 
sion opens April 14. The place of meeting is 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

The first session on Thursday will be opened 
at 10 o’clock sharp in the auditorium of the 
Elk’s Building, and will be devoted to registra- 
tions and receiving of badges, admission to all 
sessions of the convention being by badge only. 

The second session on Thursday will be called 
to order at 1:30 o’clock in the afternoon by 
President Charles E. Kiefner, Perryville. The 











THEO. DAVIS, CINCINNATI, OHIO; 
District Manager Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association 


Herewith is presented a likeness of Theo. Davis, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, who was recently appointed 
district manager at that point of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association. Previous to his 
connection with the association Mr. Davis was 
for twelve years actively engaged in handling 
lumber adjustments thru West Virginia and cen- 
tral eastern territory and is one of the best 
known traffic men in that section. Since coming 
with the association he has been instrumental 
in inducing fifteen concerns in Cincinnati to 
join the association. 


address of welcome will be delivered by Ed. 
L. Abington, Poplar Bluff, and responded to by 
Hugh Steel, Bismark, Mo. The convention will 
then listen to the address of President Kiefner, 
which will be followed by roll call, and reports 
of the officers. J. E. Johnston, Kansas City, 
Mo., will deliver an address on ‘‘ Present Trans- 
portation Question.’’ Paul E. Kendall, adver- 
tising manager of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
will speak on ‘‘Some Thoughts on Retail Ad- 
vertising.’’ ‘‘Glory or Profit’’ will be the sub- 
ject of A. J. Dillman’s address, which will be 
followed by a talk on ‘‘Hoo-Hoo’’ delivered by 
Snark of the Universe L. M. Tully, of St. Louis. 
The president will then appoint the various com- 
mittees. 

The evening session will be devoted to a 
concatenation of the Hoo-Hoo, conducted by 


L. M. Tully, Snark of the Universe, assisted by 
P. T. Langan, the veteran lumberman and Hoo- 
Hoo of Cairo, Til. 

The Friday morning session will be called at 
9:30 sharp. Ben S. Woodhead, Beaumont, Tex. 
will talk on ‘‘Claims and Arbitration, *? fol. 
lowed by Hon. Sam F. O’Fallon, of Oregon, 
speaker of the Missouri house of representatives, 
whose subject will be ‘‘Evading the Law.’’ J. 
B. Webster, Little Rock, Ark., will make a talk 
on ‘‘ Personal Touch,’’ followed by a represen- 
tative of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, who will talk on the ‘‘New Shingle 
Pack.’’ C. L. Dann, of St. Louis, will talk on 
‘*Putting the Punch into Merchandising.’’ W. 
B. Massey, Flat River, will speak on ‘‘ What We 
See Ahead.’’ Recess will then be taken for 
lunch. 

At the Friday morning session J. W. Triesch- 
man, Little Rock, Ark., will deliver an address 
on the ‘‘ Retail Lumberman’s Present Problem.’’ 
‘‘Turning Defects into Dollars’’ will be the 
subject of a talk to be made by L. F. Ross, 
Kansas City. The convention will then listen to 
an address by C. M. Stewart, representative of 
the Federal Reserve Bank, St. Louis, on ‘‘ The 
Economie Situation,’’ followed by W. C. Cham- 
berlain, Little Rock, Ark., on ‘‘Credit or Cash 
Lumber Business—Which?’’ Secretary J. &. N. 
Farquhar, Fredericktown, Mo., will then open 
the question box, and everyone present is urged 
to participate in the discussion of the questions 
contained therein. Selection will then be made 
of the place for the next meeting. Reports of 
the various committees will be read, followed 
by the election of officers and directors. 

The convention will close with a banquet Fri- 
day evening in the dining hall of the Christian 
Chureh, with the Chamber of Commerce and re- 
tail lumber dealers of Poplar Bluff as _ hosts. 
President Kiefner will be ‘‘director of nourish- 
ment and noises.’’ Rev. A. J. Gallagher, of 
Poplar Bluff, will deliver the invoeation. There 
will be music by the ladies of Poplar Bluff and 
a male quartet. Addresses will be delivered as 
follows: ‘‘Southeast Missouri in High Gear or 
Reverse,’’ David W. Hill, a former speaker of 
the Missouri house of representatives; ‘‘ From 
Arkansas to Chicago,’’ L. R. Putman, Chicago; 
‘Lumber and Missouri,’’ Lieut. Gov. Hiram 
Lloyd of Missouri. . 


ALLUVIAL LAND ANNUAL 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 5.—The annual of 
the Southern Alluvial Land Association will be 
held in Memphis, Thursday, April 26, according 
to announcement by F. D. Beneke, secretary. 

The tentative program calls for a brief busi- 
ness session, followed by an open meeting which 
will be addressed by Walter Howell, president 
of the Federal Land Bank, Louisville, Ky. 

Great interest is being taken in the revival of 
business by the Federal land banks and the joint 
stock land banks since the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States removing all 
doubt as to the legality of the Federal Farm 
Loan Act. Mr. Howell’s address will be largely 
explanatory of the act and will deal with the big 
opportunities it affords for the development of 
lands in all parts of the country. 

Officers of the association will be elected for 
the ensuing year and directors will be chosen 
to take the place of those whose terms expire 
at this meeting. 


FOREIGN TRADE CONVENTION 

New York, April 4.—From the offices here 
of the National Foreign Trade Council has been 
issued the complete program for the eighth an- 
nual convention which is to be held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, on May 4, 5, 6, and 7. The general theme 
of the convention will be ‘‘ American Foreign 
Trade and Its Present Problems’’ and all 
general sessions will be held in the Hippodrome, 
with group sessions in the Hollenden, Statler, 
Cleveland and Winton hotels. 

Among the addresses of interest to lumber- 
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men will be one by J. J. Donovan, of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, 
Wash., on ‘‘The Lumber Exporter’s Need for 
Long Credit Machinery.’’ 

The annual banquet will be held Friday eve- 
ning at 7 o’clock. Reports of the group sessions 
will be heard Saturday morning as will the re- 
port of the general convention committee, and 
after conclusion of miscellaneous business the 
convention will adjourn. 

Special entertainment will be provided for 
the wives and other ladies of the delegates at- 
tending the convention, which will include thea- 
ter parties, music, trips about the city ete. An 
exhibit limited to foreign trade publications 
and banks will be held at the convention head- 
quarters in the Hollenden Hotel. Special rail- 
road rates of fare and one-half have been se- 
cured for those who attend the convention. 


MAY REVISE WEST COAST GRADES 

SEATTLE, WasH., April 2.—Revised grading 
rules for west Coast forest products are now 
receiving the attention of association members, 
and doubtless will result in a large number of 
suggestions being received at association head- 
quarters. In due course they will be referred 
to the grading rules committee, and ultimately 
the entire proposition will be acted upon at an 
early meeting of the entire association. The 
rules as revised will show little change in up- 
pers, and will remove much of the ambiguity 
formerly surrounding common. The new draft 
also will include rules for Port Orford cedar. 


LUMBERMEN TO BOOST BUILDING 


WasuinerTon, Pa., April 4—The Washington 
County Lumber Dealers’ Association at its 
annual meeting recently held, discussed the ques- 
tion of what might best be done to make the 
1921 building season an active one, especially in 
the construction of houses. The dealers have 
already reduced their prices materially, taking 
heavy inventory losses on stock on hand in order 
to encourage building. The association has re- 
cently become more closely affiliated with the 
State organization, and has adopted the plan 
book provided by that body, thus putting the 
local retailers in a position to give practical aid 
to prospective builders. Among those address- 
ing the meeting were W. R. Reese, of the West- 
moreland Lumber Co., Greensburg; W. B. 
Stayer, of Pittsburgh, secretary of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania; 
J. D. Kennedy, of the May Lumber Co., Pitts- 
burgh, and Walter Hatch, of the Keystone 
Lumber Co., Pittsburgh. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as 
follows: 

President—D. C. Vester, Washington, Pa. 

Vice President—J. M. Wallace, Midway, Pa. 

Secretary-Treasurer—C, C. Reed, Houston, Pa. 

Director of the State Association—G. F. Hoge, 
Canonsburg, Pa. 

The next meeting of the association will be 
held at Canonsburg on April 28. 


NEW BRUNSWICK ANNUAL HELD 


FREDERICTON, N. B., April 4.—The New Bruns- 
wick Lumbermen’s Association held its annual 


meeting recently here. Donald Fraser, Plaster 
Rock, N. B., presided, and there was a very 
representative attendance. R. W. McLellan, 
Fredericton, N. B., secretary-treasurer of the as- 
sociation, reported that the executive had held 
a meeting a few days before and had interviewed 
the New Brunswick Government in order to lay 
before it the views of the association and of 
other manufacturers in connection with the de- 
mands recently formulated by labor leaders and 
submitted to the Government. The lumbermen 
presented a vigorous ease demonstrating the 
adverse effect which would result from acceding 
to the demands of labor. 

Hon. Dr. W. F. Roberts, minister of health 
for New Brunswick, and Dr. George G. Mel- 
vin, Provincial chief medical officer, held a 
conference with the members of the association 
for the purpose of discussing the enforcement of 
the smallpox regulations as applying to lumber 
camps. 

The association passed a strong resolution 


disapproving of the airplane fire protection mea- 
sures taken by the minister of lands and mines, 
on the ground that this method of protection is 
still in its experimental stage. 

The choice of officers resulted in the re- 
election of the former president and executive 
committee, which is composed as follows: 

President—Donald Fraser, Plaster Rock. 

Vice President—Wm. Richards, Campbellton. 

, Secretary-Treasurer—R. W. McLellan, Frederic- 
on. 


Executive Committee—W. B. Snowball, Chat- 
ham; F. C. Beatteay, St. John; J. Brankley, 
Chatham; W. Garfield White, Sussex; Angus Mc- 
Lean, Bathurst ; James Robinson, Millerton ; George 
H. King, Chipman. 


Legislation Ceommittee—Fred Anderson, George 
Scheyer, J. W. Brankley, W. B. Snowball, Donald 
Fraser, and R. W. McLellan. 


EASTERN SALESMEN’S ANNUAL 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 4.—The sixth an- 
nual meeting of the Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s 
Association was held last Friday night at the 
Adelphia Hotel here, attended by almost one 
hundred, including a few guests. There was a 
fine dinner, with Bartley J. Doyle, president 
Keystone Publishing Co., and Fred H. Ludwig, 
president Pennsylvania Lumberman’s Associa- 
tion, as speakers, and President George M. 

Hoban in the chair. 
Mr. Doyle made a fine 
dinner talk, urging the 
salesmen to be more 
than mere lumbermen by 
using their great senti- 
ment creating power in 
favor of-real American- 
ism and proper legisla- 





WALTON R. JOHNSON 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Elected President 





tion. We must get away 
from the spirit of 
‘“don’t care,’’ and take 
our part in shaping our 
country. 

Mr. Ludwig gave an 
excellent talk, admit- 
ting that the modern 

salesman was a great help to the retailer, and 
congratulating the organization on the high 
standard of ethics it upheld, and which its in- 
fluence was forcing even on those who were not 
members. He believed that the lumber business 
was fully liquidated, and that business would 
continue to improve for the next year. The 
guaranteeing of members, as done by the sales- 
men’s organization, he felt, would have to be 
done by all trade organizations. The getting 
together of the salesmen for self improvement, 
of themselves, and not at the behest of their 
employers, he said, was ideal. We must elimi- 
nate selfishness, and put ourselves in the place 
of the man under the load. There is a big differ- 
ence between the salesman of today and the 
salesman of 1906, when he entered the business. 
Salesmen now take pride in their business and 
themselves. He frankly invited criticism of 
the retail organization, and promised a like re- 
turn. The question of who the wholesaler is to 
sell, he felt must be worked out amicably by 
both sides. Business can not be worse than 
in the past, and the future is bright. We must 
live up to our ideals, and hold on to what we 
have, and the barometer will go up. He urged 
for a still broader salesman—one who will do 
still more for others, and in so doing help him- 
self. Mr. Ludwig’s talk was very well received. 

Ben C. Currie spoke of the coming convention 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
and of the good work that organization is dao- 
ing. 

In the business meeting, Secretary Walton R. 
Johnston reported a gain of 30 percent in mem- 
bership, which at present numbers 124, with 
ten applications in hand. Charles M. Fletcher 
reported a successful year’s work by the pub- 
licity committee, and the issuing of a chart 
showing the members, the firms, and what they 
sell, was authorized. 


Balloting resulted in the unanimous election 
of Walton R. Johnston as president and Fred A. 
Stamler, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., as vice 
president. In a contest, Joseph H. Sykes was 
elected a director for one year, and Charles M. 
Fletcher and A. A. Anderson for three years. 
Beautiful gold buttons carrying the association 
seal were presented to the four past presidents, 
John M. Coin, Thomas B. Rutter, jr., H. C. Ma- 
gruder and George M. Hoban. 

At the meeting of the new board of directors, 
Charles M. Fletcher, of the Southern Pine Sales 
Corporation, was elected secretary and treasurer, 
and tentative plans for the new year’s work 
were outlined. The following new members 
were elected: William Howard Fritz, jr., and 
Howard H. Ingersoll, of William H. Fritz; 
Burrell I. Patterson and Homer B. Heim, of the 
Wyatt-Preck Lumber Co.; John E. Coggin, of 
the Union Wholesale Lumber Co.; James Gras- 
sie, of the J. O. Nessen Lumber Co.; E. E. Zim- 
merman, of R. V. Gibson, and John T. Green, of 
the A. J. Levy Lumber Co. 


SHINGLE AGENCY CHANGES NAME 

VANcouvER, B. C., April 2.—Shingle manu- 
facturers have changed the name of the Shingle 
Agency of British Columbia to the Shingle 
Manufacturers’ Association. A. D. Anderson, 
of Peers & Anderson, former president of the 
Shingle Agency, has been elected president of 
the new association, and J. A. Edgecombe, of 
the Edgecombe-Newham Co., vice president. 
Frank Nash, former secretary of the Shingle 
Agency, has resigned to go into private busi- 
ness, and Fred H. Lamar, formerly secretary of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
(of Canada), has become secretary of the 
Shingle Manufacturers’ Association. All these 
changes went into effect April 1. 


UNIFORM COAL CONTRACT FORM 


MisHawaka, INpD., April 4.—From the of- 
fices here of W. L. Chandler, president of the 
National Association of Purchasing Agents, 
have been sent out to all interested persons 
copies of the new uniform coal contract form 
that has been prepared by the fuel committee 
of the association. The contract form is in- 
tended to be used in both the purchase and 
sale of coal and is the outcome of a conference 
of leading producers and wholesalers held re- 
cently in New York City. It is designed par- 
ticularly to prevent misunderstandings between 
buyer and seller, such as arose from the loosely 
drawn agreements of last year. 


HARDWOOD WHOLESALERS MEET 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 4—The Northern 
Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Association held a 
special meeting at the Milwaukee Athletic Club of 
this city last Friday forenoon for the principal 
purpose of discussing prevailing market condi- 
tions. T. T. Jones, of the Webster Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., president of the associa- 
tion, occupied the chair, and Mr. Munson, of the 
Wheeler Timlin Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis., 
acted as secretary in the absence of J. F. 
Hayden, of Minneapolis, Minn. The meeting 
attracted a large attendance, about thirty mem- 
bers being present. 

The discussion of current market conditions 
in the northern hardwood field brought out the 
fact that business is still slow, but that pros- 
pects are excellent. It was reported that upper 
grades are quite scarce, and becoming more so 
constantly, as demand for them is comparatively 
strong, and prices consequently are very firm. 
Demand for lowers, however, is dull, and prices 
are rather weak. 

The meeting was adjourned at noon, and 
luncheon was served in the meeting room. It 
was decided to hold the next meeting in the first 
week of May, date to be fixed later by the 
president. 


WILL ST. LOUIS KITTENS LIKE THIS? 


Sr. Louts, Mo., April 6.—Announcement was 
made today by Vern N. Cornelius, chairman, of 
the local arrangements committee of Hoo-Hoo, 
that arrangements had been made for a con- 
eatenation to be held at the American Hotel, 


- on Monday evening, April 25, when it is ex- 
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pected that there will be a large class of kit- 
tens. There will be a dinner and general get- 
together meeting from 6 to 8 p. m., followed by 
the concatenation. Each Hoo-Hoo is asked to 
bring in one new member. 





BOX MANUFACTURERS MEET 


The National Association of Box Manufactur- 
ers held its twenty-second annual meeting at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, last Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, April 6 to 8. The ses- 
sions were held in the Florentine room, and the 
attendance was a record-breaker. 

The convention was called to order at 11 
o’clock Wednesday morning by B. F. Masters, 
of the Rathburn, Hair & Ridgway Co., Chicago, 
chairman of the association’s board of gov- 
ernors, who delivered a short speech primed with 
optimism. W. F. Kurz, of the Kurz Bros. Co., 
Chicago, then delivered his report as treasurer, 
which showed the association in good financial 
condition; and H. L. Pease, his report as secre- 
tary. The report of the board of governors was 
presented by E. H. Defebaugh, and following it 
the committees on credentials and resolutions 
were appointed. 

Next followed the reports from the various 
sections into which the association is divided, 
that for the New England district being pre- 
sented by Secretary Pease, who until the recent 
resignation of Secretary W. D. Burr, of Chicago, 
was assistant secretary for the New England 
district with headquarters at Boston, Mass.; 
that for the eastern district by J. C. Nellis, 
assistant secretary in charge of the eastern 
office of the association at Baltimore, Md.; that 
for the Metropolitan district by G. A. Lea, 
assistant secretary with headquarters in New 
York City; that for the southeastern district 
being presented by C. E. Skidmore, assistant 
secretary with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. All 
these reported quietness prevailing in the box 
industry, but were quite cheerful regarding the 
outlook. > 

These reports were followed by a general dis- 
cussion of the business outlook and the lumber 
and labor supply and conditions. 


A meeting of the board of governors followed 
the general session. There was no meeting in 
the afternoon, it being given over to entertain- 
ment. 


The Thursday sessions opened with a report 
of the standardization and specification com- 
mittee, presented by D. L. Quinn, which was 
followed by a general discussion on these sub- 
jects. ‘‘Box Factory Cost Accounting’’ was 
the topic of the next speaker, A. J. Redemski. 
The chief speaker of the morning session was 
John van der Vries, of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, who chose as his 
topic ‘‘Problems Facing American Business 
Men Today.’’ 

In the afternoon F. C. Gifford, of Chicago, 
spoke on ‘‘ Association Possibilities’’; J. C. Jef- 
fery on ‘‘Transportation,’’ and Col. H. P. How- 
ard on ‘‘The Association Trade Extension 
Program.’’ J. A. Newlin, of Madison, Wis., de- 
scribed the work of the Forest Products Labor- 
atory. These speakers were followed by a 























“HEY! YOU'RE SUPPOSED TO COME DOWN 
AND HELP” 





general discussion of the subjects which they 
had brought up. 

On Thursday evening a banquet was served 
in the Florentine room, with an excellent pro- 
gram of entertainment and dancing. 

On Friday there was a discussion of subjects 
submitted to the convention thru the question 
box, followed by the reports of the various com- 
mittees and the election of the board of 
governors. 


EXPECT THRU RATE RELIEF 


New York, April 4.—Many lumbermen in 
the New York district were erroneously in- 
formed that a reduction of 7 cents in freight 
rates would be made April 1 on Pacifie coast 
shipments and some of them went ahead with 
business on this assumption. However, it is ex- 
plained that the reduction affects only consigm 
ments as far east as Chicago. 

No reduction whatever is made on thru ship- 
ments, according to an explanation made today, 
so that the New York lumbermen will not benefit 
directly from the lower schedules. However, 
dealers in this section welcome the announce- 
ment as indicative of a trend downward and 
they expect an easement to materialize in the 
near future. 


FORESTRY OFFICIALS CONFER 


SEaTTLE, WasuH., April 2.—A recent confer- 
ence of national forestry officials, who met at 
the headquarters of the Snoqualmie National 
Forest in the Henry Building, was attended by 
representatives from all branches of the serv- 
ice in the Pacifie Northwest. The meeting out- 
lined the procedure in fire trespass cases, and 
set forth that the purpose of the United States 
Forest Service, as well as that of other forest 








organizations in the State of Washington, is 


to do everything in their power to convince the 
traveling public of the necessity of totallv ex- 
tinguishing campfires. The conference brought 
out the point that a special effort will be made 
during the camping season of 1921 to punish 
violators of both the State and Federal laws. 





WHITE AND SUGAR PINE DIRECTORS MEET 


San Francisco, Cauir., April 2.—The board 
of directors of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association held recently 
its regular monthly meeting in its offices here, 
Vice President O. C. Haslett presiding, and C. 
Stowell Smith, secretary of the association act- 
ing as secretary of the board. 

One of the first subjects discussed was the 
bill proposed for introduction in the legislature 
at this session that is fostered by the California 
Automobile Association dealing with the sub- 
ject of a compulsory fire patrol. Mr. Smith 
read the bill which would require owners of for- 
ested areas in the State to provide sufficient fire 
patrol that will meet with the approval of the 
State board of forestry and if this is neglected 
the board will provide same at a cost of not to 
exceed 4 cents an acre a year, this amount to 
be a lien upon the property. The bill also states 
that if an owner lives within 114 miles of his 
land he will not be compelled to maintain a fire 
patrol and that if a ranger, forester or warden 
puts out a fire that is burning uncontrolled on 
any such lands when the owner does not make 
reasonable effort to extinguish it the cost of 
such suppression will be charged to the owner. 
Mr. Smith also read a letter on this subject 
from the district forester of the Forest Serv- 
ice stating that if effective codperation could 
not be secured from all owners and over the en- 
tire acreage of timber lands in the State with- 
in and adjacent to the national forests he 
could readily see where such a law as proposed 
would become a necessity and that the public 
interest would demand its early enactment, in 
which demand the Forest Service would certain- 
ly join, , 

In answer to a request that the association 
formulate its position in regard to this proposed 
legislation J. M. White read resolutions recom- 
mending that a reasonable time be allowed to 


secure the codperation now lacking and that if 
the necessary codperation is not secured at the 
expiration of reasonable time the association 
endorse the bill in principle. The resolution 
also stated that it understood that with few ex- 
ceptions every large timber owner in the pine 
region of California is now codperating with 
the Forest Service in fire protection. 


The next subject taken up was the socalled 
yield tax amendment which has been introduced 
in the assembly stating, ‘‘the legislature shall 
have power to provide by general and uniform 
laws for the taxation of land on which there 
is standing young timber or mature timber sep- 
arately from the timber, and for the taxation of 
timber at the time it is cut or otherwise utilized 
only.’’ This matter has received considerable 
discussion by various forestry organizations and 
the consensus of opinion seemed to be that a 
yield tax on mature timber was probably not 
advisable at this time, but that with regard to 
young, growing stock there might be something 
in it worth while. The California forestry com- 
mittee has gone on record against the bill as 
drawn but has made some recommendations as 
follows: ‘‘It does consider desirable a thoro 
investigation by competent experts of the tax 
situation in connection with immature timber, 
including the possible application of the yield 
tax thereto.’’ After a discussion the board 
unanimously adopted a resolution to the effect 
that the association adopt a similar position to 
that of the California forestry committee. 

The proposed amendment to the workmen’s 
compensation law now pending in the legislature 
at Sacramento was discussed and the present 
status of this matter given. The association 
has retained an attorney to represent it and 
things are moving in good shape. No time has 
yet been set for hearings. 

The board then took up the matter of the 


bill now pending in the assembly providing for 
reorganization of the State departments and 
particularly affecting the State board of for- 
estry and after discussion a resolution was unani- 
mously adopted endorsing the policy, organiza- 
tion and personnel of the present State board 
and opposing any measure which might radically 
modify its activities. 

Attention was then called to the annual meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and after consideration it was decided 
to arrange with the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association to represent this association 
at that meeting. 


After a general discussion of the cost state- 
ments and the county tax situation as applied to 
timber land owners, Mr. White reported on the 
visit of the retail lumber dealers of New York 
to the Weed Lumber Co. plant a few weeks ago. 
He then gave a report of the meeting of graders 
which took place at Weed about two weeks ago, 
and the interest and value of such meetings 
as reported by Mr. White caused the board to 
carry unanimously a motion to arrange meetings 
of graders twice a year. 

In connection with the advertising campaign 
the matter of being represented at the Own 
Your Home Exposition in, Chicago and New 
York was discussed and Chairman Haslett, of 
the advertising committee, stated that because 
of the lack of sufficient time to ship boards to 
Chicago in time for the exposition it was not 
able to make as good a showing as it wished, 
but that the exhibit in New York would be bet- 
ter and would be entirely in charge of the Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. A letter had been prepared and dis- 
tributed at the Chicago exhibit telling some 
facts regarding the industry. 

After some further general discussion the 
meeting adjourned. 
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NEW YORK GOLFERS START SEASON 


New York, April 4.—Lumbermen golfers of 
the Metropolitan district are preparing to take 
early advantage of the fine weather that is pre- 
vailing in the East just now. The first meet- 
ing of the Knot Golfers, comprising lumbermen 
exclusively, will be held at the Arcola Country 
Club on April 19. The Arcola club is situated 
near Hackensack, N. J., and the golf course is 
one of the best in northern New Jersey. The 
decision to start earlier than usual was made 
at a meeting of the executive committee on 
March 25. 

Tournaments will be held on the third Tues- 
day in each month as follows: 

April 19, Arcola Country Club, Arcola, N. J., 
G._F. Herdling prize. 

May 17, Richmond County Country Club, Staten 
Island, L. Daniels prize. 

June 21, St. Andrews Golf Club, Mt. Hope, West- 
chester, S. E, Slaymaker prize. 

July 19, Canoe Brook Country Club, Summit, 
N. J., A. C, Puddington prize. 


Aug. 16, Garden City Country Club, Garden City, 


L, L., T. N. Nixon prize. 


Sept. 20, Siwanoy Country Club, Bronxville, 

. Y., A. E, Lane prize. 

Oct. 18, Wykagyl Country Club, New Rochelle, 
N. Y., J. H. Burton prize. 

Other prizes are the captain’s trophy and the 
R. J. Perrine ‘‘birdie’’ prize, for which the 
competition will run thru the year. A special 
prize will be given at each meeting to the player 
with the low score. Ball sweepstakes will be 
divided between the low net men in two classes: 
Class A all those with handicaps up to and in- 
cluding 18; Class B, all handicapped at 19 and 
over. 

William 8. VanClief is the 1921 captain and 
J. M. Farrell is secretary-treasurer. The execu- 
tive committee comprises Arthur E. Lane, chair- 
man; A. C. Puddington, S. E. Slaymaker and 
G. F. Herdling. 


GENERAL GOOD TIME PROMISED 


SPOKANE, WaSH., April 2.—The Elkad Elco 
Club, having passed its coveted goal of over 200 
members, is now looking for a fresh objective. 
What this will be no one knows yet but it is 
expected to develop at the next meeting of the 
club which is to be held next Thursday night 
in the Y. M. C. A. gymnasium. winner will be 
served at 6 o’clock after which there is to be 
amateur boxing, wrestling and parallel bar work 
by the Y. M. C. A. physical department. The 
Elkad Elko orchestra is to furnish music an@ a 
general good time is promised. 

The club made no mistake in selecting R. L. 
Bayne, sales manager for Lindsley Bro. as secre- 
tary. He puts the same energy, initiative and 
judgment into his work for the club that 
characterizes his regular work and he gets re- 
sults. He has recently arranged to have a 
special table reserved for club members at the 
Crescent tea rooms each noon so that lumbermen 
may have a common gathering place at noon and 
to promote sociability among the members. 
This promises to become a popular innovation. 





SOUTH BEND HARDWOOD CLUB 

South Benp, Inp., April 4.—At the meeting 
of the South Bend Hardwood Club held here 
today at the Indiana Club Clarence Snoke, a 
prominent banker of this city, addressed the meet- 
ing on ‘‘ Financial Problems of the Day.’’ He 
predicted that the worst was over and he looked 
for a return to normal conditions from now on. 
One of the big helps assisting toward this end, 
Mr. Snoke said, was the assistance given by the 
banks to manufacturers and merchants in every 
way possible, thus preventing many failures that 
otherwise would have occurred had not the banks 
offered their assistance as they did. 

Discussions at the meeting brought out the 
fact that the lumbermen of this city are very 
optimistic as to the future of the trade as more 
orders are coming in and better prices are ex- 
pected in the near future because of the scarcity 
of dry stock. 

The South Bend Hardwood Club has a mem- 


bership of about forty and holds its meetings 
every two weeks at the Indiana Club, following 
a luncheon at 12 o’clock. The club extends an 
invitation to all visiting lumbermen to attend 
its luncheons and meetings. The publicity com- 
mittee of the club is composed of R. H. Downey, 
M. M. Shipp and Harry H. Maus, all of South 
Bend. 


ALEXANDRIA EXCHANGE MEETS 

New OrzEANS, La., April 4.—The Alexan- 
dria District Lumbermen’s Exchange held its 
regular monthly meeting here today at the 
Lumbermen’s Club, Salesmanager C. B. Monday 
of Lock, Moore & Co., Westlake, La., presiding 
in the absence of Chairman Terzia, of Monroe, 
with Secretary W. B. Foote, of Alexandria, 
taking care of the minutes. The meeting was 
largely attended, the exchange having as its 
guests a number of local lumbermen, together 
with representatives of the advance guard of 
southern piners here to attend the annual meet- 
ing of the Southern Pine Association. 

After disposing of routine business, Chairman 
Monday announced A. P. Barnhart, of the 
Foote-Burt Lumber Co., of Alexandria, as the 
first speaker. Mr. Barnhart presented an in- 
teresting oral brief for the farmer as the man 
who, next to the lumberman, had been hardest 
hit by the depression. National prosperity so 
largely depends upon the farming industry that 
he thought it behooves everybody to help the 
farmer get back on his feet. 

A. W. Johnson, of the Louisiana Central Lum- 
ber Co., Clarks, La., discussed the retail lum- 
ber situation in optimistic vein. Reports from 
four local yards of which he had personal knowl- 
edge showed that their business, measured in 
terms of dollars and cents, is as good this year 
as last. From many quarters came reports of 
improved building activity and the prospect in 
his judgment is brightening. 

Dr. Paul H. Saunders, a prominent New Or- 
leans banker, who followed Mr. Johnson, re- 
called that he had addressed the exchange at 
its meeting here a year ago, forecasting what 
had since happened. He regretted that his 
forecast had been so fully vindicated by events, 
but was glad that he could make a more optimis- 
tic one this time. Business conditions at home 
and in lesser degree abroad are slowly improv- 
ing, and while the gain is not as rapid as would 
be liked, resembling the scarcely perceptible 
movement of clock hands, he believed that when 
measurements are taken later on a distinctly 
encouraging advance would be shown. Mean- 
while, however, he counselled conservatism. The 
general talk of acute housing shortage he con- 
sidered more or less misleading. He advised 
his hearers not to cast their operations upon 
the theory of an acute housing shortage. 

James A. Kerby delivered a brief talk in 
which he took an optimistic view of the market 
outlook and related a story of the ‘‘Oklahoma 
guaranty’’ which made a very decided hit. 

Q. T. Hardtner, of the Urania Lumber Co., 
Urania, La., was elected exchange committee- 
man for the ensuing quarter and it was voted to 
hold the next monthly meeting at Alexandria. 

Luncheon was then served in the club dining- 
room. Informal three-minute talks punctuated 
the courses. 

W. B. Vanlandingham, of Vanlandingham, 
Thornton & Cook Co., Chicago, noted that only 
eighty-two apartment buildings were erected in 
that city during 1920, as compared with 4,341 
in 1912. A survey of five Chicago 4ndustries 
showed decided improvement in March of this 
year as compared with January and February. 
He expressed the opinion that skilled labor in 
the Chicago building trades would come down 
to $1 an hour, with common labor at 70 cents. 

W. L. Shepard, of Montgomery, Ala., said 
that last year was one of the best years the com- 
panies he was interested in ever had, while busi- 
ness this year had been good, hard work being 
responsible for this year’s showing. 

Arthur L. Ford, of the AMERICAN LuUMBER- 
MAN, Chicago, said that 100 correspondents 





of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, asked to find out 
how much building was actually under way in 
their respective districts, had sent in very en- 
couraging reports, the smaller towns and com- 
munities making a particularly good showing. 

E. E. Roush, of the Detweiler Lumber Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, related the case of a man in that 
district who had placed an order for lumber, 
but canceled it later because he found the prices 
of other building materials still extremely high. 

Other speakers, practically all of whom sound- 
ed the constructive or the optimistic note or 
both, were Phil Lanier of the Lanier & Patter- 
son Co., New Orleans, and president of the New 
Orleans Lumberman’s Club; S. M. Eaton, of 
W. M. Cady Lumber Co., McNary, La.; Tudor 
B. Carre, of the W. W. Carre Co., New Orleans; 
C. D. M. Haughton, of Haughton Lumber Co., 
Indianapolis; D. O. Anderson, of Krauss Bros. 
Lumber Co., New Orleans; Ben S. Woodhead, 
of Beaumont, Tex.; H. M. Cust, New Orleans 
representative of the Finkbine Lumber Co.; W 
A. Burt, of the Foote-Burt Lumber Co., Al- 
exandria and New Orleans. 





BUFFALO EXCHANGE COMMITTEES 


BurFraLo, N. Y., April 4.—The standing com- 
mittees of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange have 
been announced for the coming year by Presi- 
dent Harry L. Abbott, as follows: 

Membership—Harry A. Plumley, chairman; A. H- 


Newton, J. J. McNaughton, H. T. Trotter, F. Flem- 
ing Sullivan. 
John 


nloading—Henry I. George, chairman; 
McLeod, Shirley G. Taylor, H. E. Montgomery, C. 
Walter Betts, Burton H. Hurd, A. J. Elias, F. M. 
Sullivan. 

Arbitration — A. J. Elias, chairman; W. L. 
= R. E. Fairchild, John McLeod, Harry L. 

etter. 

Entertainment—William P. Betts, chairman; 
Harry me Vars, vice chairman; Charles N. Per- 
rin, F. M. Sullivan, John F. Knox, C. Ashton Mec- 
Neil, Elmer J. Sturm, Arthur J. Yeager. 

‘inance—C. Walter Betts, chairman; Charles N. 
Perrin, Clark W. Hurd, Hugh McLean. 

Trade Relations—J. B. Wall, chairman; William 
A, Perrin, Frank M. Hendricks, George W. Little. 

Transportation—Millard S. Burns, chairman; 
Nelson S. Taylor, R. F. Kreinheder, BE. B. Lott, B. 


Elmer Darling. q 
Transit Privilege—O. EB. Yeager, 


Special on 4 
chairman; A. W. Kreinheder, H. L. Abbott, W. L. 


| pa M. M. Wall, C. Walter Betts, Horace F. 
‘aylor. 

Publicity—M. M. Wall, chairman; O. B. Yeager, 
A. W. Kreinheder. 


NEW JERSEY EXCHANGE ELECTS 


Newark, N. J., April 4—At the annual 
meeting of the New Jersey Lumber Exchange 
(Ine.), held here at the Essex Club on March 
29, the following officers were elected: 

President—Frank R. Wallace, of the Heidritter 
Lumber Co., Elizabeth. 

Vice president—Wilkes McClave, of E. W. Me- 
Clave & Sons (Inc.), Harrison (reélected). 

Treasurer—Robert W. Hartpence, J. F. Glasby 
Lumber Co., Newark 

Secretary—A. E. 
Passaic (reélected). 

Edward Hamilton, president of the Hamilton 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Paterson, retir- 
ing president, and Thomas M. Clark, president 
of Clark & Co., Newark, the retiring treasurer, 
both of whom had felt it necessary to decline 
renomination on account of the many other 
demands on their time, were the recipients of 
an impromptu demonstration of regard and ap- 
preciation for their untiring work for the suc- 
cess of the exchange during its organization and 
first two years of its operation. The exchange 
will have the benefit of their advice and codper- 
ation for they continue as trustees. 

The trustees in addition to the officers and 
retiring officers are C. F. Albert, of Lawson & 
MacMurray, Hoboken; Irvy Myers, of Haw- 
thorne; and George E. Spottiswoode, of the 
Spottiswoode-Cusack Co., Orange. 

The annual meeting was followed by a ban- 
quet in the dining room of the club which was 
addressed by Col. William C. Cornwell, of J. 8S. 
Backe & Co., New York, on ‘‘The Revision of 
the Income Tax Laws.’? 

The New Jersey Lumber Exchange enters its 
third year of operation with a record of co- 
operation with the public by means of improved 
service, the publication of information of value 
to prospective purchasers of lumber and guar- 
antees of grades and quantities by its members, 

The contract with Gregg & Co. for the man- 
agement of the exchange was renewed. 
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HOOVER AND CHAMBER TO CO-OPERATE 


Wasuineton, D. C., April 4.—The Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States tonight an- 
nounced the appointment of a committee of 
five, with five alternates, to codperate with 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover in working out 
a plan for closer codperation between business 
and the Department of Commerce. This com- 
mittee was appointed at the request of Secretary 
Hoover, following a conference he had March 19 
with the executive committee of the national 
chamber. The committee will have its initial 
meeting with Secretary Hoover tomorrow. 

The following is the committee: A. C. Bed- 
ford, New York, chairman board of directors 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey; George Ed. 
Smith, New York, president Royal Typewriter 
Co.; John H. Fahey, Boston, publisher; Homer 
L. Ferguson, Newport News, Va., president 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co.; 
Philip H. Gadsden, Philadelphia, president 
American Electric Railway Association. Alter- 
nates—Lewis B. Stillwell, New York, electrical 
and consulting engineer; Howard Elliott, New 
York, chairman Northern Pacific Railway Co.; 
R. Goodwyn Rhett, Charleston, S. C., president 
Peoples’ National Bank; Henry M. Victor, 
Charlotte, N. C., cotton manufacturer and presi- 
dent Union National Bank; A. L. Humphrey, 
Pittsburgh, president Westinghouse Air Brake 
Co. 


REPORT ON IMPORT VALUATION 


WasuHineTon, D. C., April 4.—The United 
States Tariff Commissioin makes the following 
announcement: 

The United States Tariff Commission has sub- 
mitted to the committee on ways and means a 
report entitled ‘Information Concerning American 
Valuation as the Basis for Assessing Duties Ad 
valorem.” It includes a review of legislation and 
attempted legislation upon dutiable value in the 
United States from 1789 to 1921, a summary of 
laws of various foreign countries relative to duti- 
able values, and a statement of the proportion of 
import trade affected by ad valorem, specific, and 
compound rates, the averages of each and relative 
revenues. 

Without expressing an opinion upon the desir- 
ability of adopting American valuation, the com- 
mission, points out deficiencies in the present sys- 
tem and difficulties in the operation of the proposed 
change, and submits tentative drafts of bills with 
explanations of their respective advantages by 
way of constructively helpful suggestions. It is 
shown that much of the merchandise now imported 
either has no foreign market value at all, or has 
a value which can not be ascertained by appraising 
officers ; and that selling price in the United States 
when the statutory deductions of duties, profits, 
and other items are made, is merely an es&mate 
or approximation of foreign value. True home 
value is said to consist in either or both the selling 
price in the United States of domestic products or 
of such price of imported goods. The value of the 
imports for sale in the United States is suggested 
as a rule to supplement the main bases of appraise- 
ment. 


WILL FINANCE COTTON EXPORTS 


WasuHineton, D. G., April 4.—Prominent 
southern bankers have started a movement de- 
signed to develop an agreement under which 
last year’s cotton crop can be moved. A delega- 
tion of these bankers conferred today with mem- 
bers of the War Finance Board. Afterward they 
called upon President Harding and were en- 
couraged by declarations that foreign credits 
would be extended so that any demand for cot- 
ton can be supplied from American warehouses. 
The War Finance Board explained to the bank- 
ers just how far credits could be arranged, and 
advised them to get together and export cotton 
to the countries that need it. 

The bankers pointed out to the board and to 
President Harding that ‘any large movement 
of stored cotton would improve conditions in 
the West as well as in the South, since the South 
would turn the cash received into food and other 
supplies to grow another crop. 

Officials said tonight that the prospect is 
brightening for working out a comprehensive 
plan to export cotton to Germany, France, Po- 
Jand and other countries desiring it. 

A rather discouraging report was made by 
E. J. Montgomery, of the bureau of markets, 








Department of Agriculture, who told the bankers 
and members of the War Finance Board that 
there would be a holdover of 11,000,000 bales of 
cotton this year, because of the great slump in 
the demand abroad. Secretary Hoover said that 
the consuming power of the world is now greatly 
reduced and will remain so for many years to 
come. This affects cotton more or less. He 
added that production would have to be re- 
adjusted to meet changed conditions. 


See 


COAST CONSUMPTION OF PULPWOOD 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 4.—The 1920 con- 
sumption of pulpwood in California, Oregon, 
and Washington exceeded by 23,000 cords, or 
7.4 percent, the greatest previous record, which 
was in 1919. Similarly the 1919 consumption of 
pulpwood exceeded by 18.6 percent that of 1917, 
the previous record. The 1919 production of 
woodpulp fell short of the 1917 production by 
nearly 3 percent, while the 1920 production ex- 
ceeded the 1917 record by’ 14 percent. 

This statement is based upon the following 
complete figures published jointly by the bu- 
reau of the census for 1919 and the Forest Serv- 
ice, in codperation with the American Paper & 
Pulp Association, for 1920: 


Pulpwood Woodpulp 
Number of Conaumed Produced 
Year Mills (Cords) (Short Tons) 
1920 11 334,193 243,849 
1919 10 311,130 207,607 
1918 9 239,774 168,654 
1917 8 262,294 213,813 
1916 8 259,544 188,782 


The hemlock pulpwood consumed in 1920 ex- 
ceeded by 72,000 cords, or 55 percent, all other 
species combined. The detail of consumption 
by species and by processes follows: 


g Cords 
Species— Consumed 
eg, TTC TRO So TREE PO 203,234 
OD AEOMERUIC) 55.5.5) 05550 10,6 ae\nts. cles thers 61,430 
hs RE eine eer ie het ee 41,862 
RONNIE 8.515) oleisiisiecprerateenca ae ete ecscatn cet 18,806 
PORTO ais 6 Giles 64, Re Kee ee eee 8,861 
Cords Pulp Produced 
Process— Consumed (Short Tons) 
TUE cis Gaie swith 174,753 97,660 
BUOCMAMICAL 66.0554. 34,601 135,657 
BERR aSoee swe 24,839 10,532 





* All other includes Douglas fir, imported spruce, 
slabs etc. 





AERIAL SURVEY OF OLYMPIC TIMBER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 4.—The Air Serv- 
ice News Letter of April 1 published the fol- 
lowing: 

Arrangements are being expedited for the co- 
operation of the army air service with the Forest 
Service of the Department of Agriculture in mak- 
ing an aerial survey of the cyclone swept timber 
zone of the Olympic Peninsula in the State of 
Washington. A detail of planes, pilots and ob- 
servers will be made by the commanding general 
of the Ninth Corps Area who will coéperate with 
the district forester, George H. Cecil, at Portland, 
Ore., in the carrying out of arrangements. 

This disaster has not only resulted in the loss 
of public property, thru the destruction of timber 
in the Olympic National Park, and in the loss of 
enormous quantities of State and privately owned 
timber, but still further destruction is threatened 
by forest fires. 

It is estimated that the cost of the survey from 
the air will not exceed $500, approximately. The 
immense advantage, then, in making such surveys 
from the air instead of on the ground will be 
obvious. The saving in money, in time, in men 
employed, is of immeasurable importance. 


e 


SAYS WAGES WILL NOT GO DOWN 

WasuineTon, D. C., April 4.—John H. Don- 
lin, president building trades department, Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, today issued a warn- 
ing that the workers will not accept a reduc- 
tion in wages. At the same time he denied that 
the strikes of building trades workers in Boston 
and Rochester are the forerunners of a nation- 
wide tie up of building operations on the eve of 
the spring opening. Mr. Donlin based his warn- 
ing on the ground that the cost of living is still 





too high to warrant building trades workers 
in accepting wage reductions. He said: 


Building labor will not accept a reduction in 
wages until the cost of living recedes to such an 
extent that conditions will force it to do so, and 
there is no indication of such a decrease in the 
cost of living at this time. : 

Labor should be reasonable, but the public can’t 
expect it to accept decreases in wages while the 
men higher up continue to gouge us in food prices. 
There must be a decided decrease in the cost of 
living generally before labor will submit to wage 
reductions. 





MAY REMOVE RUSSIAN TIMBER 
WasuineTon, D. C., April 4.—Advices re- 
ceived from the Baltic States tell of negotia- 
tions going on between the Latvian government 
and the soviet Russian government looking to 
the removal of timber from Russia and its 
manufacture in Latvia. 


Apparently the soviet authorities planned to 
procure the timber in the vicinity of Brissa and 
convey it either by rail or along the Dvina River 
to Riga. One proposal contemplated the erec- 
tion of sawmills in Latvia by the soviet govern- 
ment. 


The Latvian delegation apparently took the 
ground that a state enterprise such as proposed 
by Moscow would not succeed. They have, there- 
fore proposed that Russia open negotiations 
with Latvian timber industrialists. The latter, 
they asserted, could undertake the transporta- 
tion of the logs, their manufacture into lumber 
and other forest products and their sale to for- 
eign countries. The Latvians would have their 
timber industrialists organize a solid union 
under the government’s supervision to handle 
this project. 





FOREST FIRE LOSSES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 4.—Forest fires, 
sweeping over 56,488,307 acres of land in forty- 
five States, caused damage amounting to $85,- 
715,747 during the five years 1916 to 1920, inelu- 
sive, according to information just made public 
by the Forest Service. A total of 160,318 forest 
fires occurred during this period. Minnesota 
was the chief sufferer, its loss being $30,895,868. 

The bulletin containing this information is a 
special edition of ‘‘Safe-guarding America 
Against Fire’’ issued for the Federal and State 
forest services by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. It presents the latest survey of 
the country’s forest fire situation, and points 
out that the major portion of the damage to 
America’s forest resources, due to human 
agencies, is preventable. Railroads caused the 
largest number of all fires chargeable to such 
agencies. 


The bulletin also presents reports from the 
Forest Service on fires in the national forests 
and from State forestry officials covering condi- 
tions in twenty States. These reports deplore 
the present day waste of natural resources and 
emphasize the need for public education to avoid 
the disastrous consequences of continued neglect 
in failing to provide adequate fire protection for 
the forests of the country. 


MARINE EXPOSITION POSTPONED 


New York, April 4.—The National Marine 
Exposition scheduled for New Orleans, under 
the auspices of the National Marine League of 
America, on the Girod Street wharf, May 2 to 7, 
has been postponed. This decision was deemed 
advisable in view of the fact that since the first 
preliminaries for the contemplated show in New 
Orleans were started last November, the thirty 
to forty ship yards in the gulf have felt the 
effect of the general ‘‘slump’’ in the shipping 
business to such an extent that only one of these 
ship yards is now in operation and that a private 
yard, producing its own ships. The threatened 
strike of ship workers scheduled for May 2, the 
day for the opening of the exposition, coupled 
with the stagnation of business, created an ele- 
ment of uncertainty and made it impossible to 
get the proper class of exhibits necessary for an 
exposition equal to the standard that the 
National Marine League had established and 
refused to lower: 
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COMPLAIN OF EXPORT RATE CHANGE 


WasuineTon, D. C., April 4.—The Southern 
Pine Association has filed a formal complaint 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission de- 
nouncing as unreasonable and unjust and unduly 
prejudicial the cancelation of import and ex- 
port rates to South Atlantic and Gulf Ports un- 
der General Order No. 28, issued by the Rail- 
road Administration, and asking reparation on 
shipments of southern pine lumber for export 
under domestic or local rates. 

With the complaint was filed as an exhibit a 
brief filed on behalf of the association and the 
Export Lumber Rate Committee, Feb. 3, 1920, 
shortly before the railroads were returned to 
private control, strongly urging the restoration 
of export rates as they existed before General 
Order No. 28 became effective. 

The complaint contends that the cancelation 
of the export rates from points in southern and 
southeastern territory to South Atlantic and 
Gulf ports was put in without proper notice or 
consent. No consideration, it is declared, was 
given to the Gulf ports, and the cancelation of 
export rates was effected ‘‘ without due investi- 
gation and hearing.’’ 

Among the things charged by the Southern 
Pine Association are: 


That the cancelation was unduly precipitate and 
was and is unwarranted and illadvised; that it 
had and has no consideration for long established 
relationships and adjustments; that it had and has 
no standing in justice or established well recog- 
nized rules of rate making; that in substance it 
was a result of the war emergency and a scheme 
of experimentation on all rates for export, the 
result of which was to create within the lumber 
producing territory described above a discrimina- 
tory adjustment between mills east of the Mis- 
sissippi River on the one hand and those west 
thereof on the other; that as a further result it 
disregarded and had no consideration for the neces- 
sity and advisability of maintaining export rates 
on lumber or any other commodity, as well as ac- 
complishing a situation and adjustment which com- 
plainants aver was and is unjust and unreasonable, 
unjustly discriminatory and showing undue prefer- 
enee, and was and is unduly prejudicial in viola- 
tion of sections 1, 2 and 3 of the Act to Regulate 
Commerce and in violation of section 10 of the 
Federal Control Act. 


PROTEST LUMBER LIGHTERAGE RULE 

New York, N. Y., April 4.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission rule which requires 
lightermen to deliver or receive lumber only 
from stringpiece or dock or to or from tack 
of a vessel has resulted in a protest by the New 
York Lumber Trade Association. It is said 
that the order makes an exception of lumber, all 
other freight being taken from the gangway or 
lighter or barge. It is maintained that the 
commission in effect creates an advance in rates, 
as the lumbermen will have to pay extra for serv- 
ice which is included in the thru rate. 

H. B. Coho, who filed the protest as secretary 
of the association, sets forth the following: 


The railroads have received very substantial in- 
creases in the rates on lumber, so that the present 
rates range from 60 percent to over 100 percent in 
excess of the rates in effect prior to June 1, 1918. 
Notwithstanding these substantial increases, which 
were granted in Ex Parte 57, General Order 28 
and Ex Parte 74, the railroads operating from the 
southeastern States in connection with several of 
the roads named in this petition, sought again to 
increase substantially, effective Nov. 22, 1920, their 
rates on lumber from the southeastern States to 
New York and other points. This case is known 
as Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 1240, 
which at present stands submitted to the com- 
mission. 

For example, since June 1, 1918, the rates on 
lumber from Jacksonville, Fla., to New York have 
been increased from 26 cents to 42% cents per 
hundred pounds, an increase of 63 percent; and 
under Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
1240 the carriers seek to increase this rate to 48 
cents per hundred pounds, which would make an 
increase of nearly 85 percent. since June 1, 1918. 

From Charleston, 8. C., to New York the rates 
have been increased from 23 cents to 38% cents per 
hundred pounds, an increase of 68 percent and 
under Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
1240 the carriers seek to increase the rate further 
to 48 cents per hundred pounds, which would mean 
an increase of 91 percent. Numerous other examples 
ean be cited. 

New York is the largest lumber consuming mar- 
ket in this country. The lumber industry is and 
has been for some time experiencing the worst 
depression in years. This is reflected in the de- 


crease of rail tonnage movement, which is causing 
serious concern. If the building industry is to be 
stimulated we respectfully suggest that the carriers 
refrain from disturbing long established customs 
and practices. 

We contend that this proposed rule is unjust and 
is in violation of Sections 1, 2 and 3 of the Act. 

We therefore pray your honorable body to give 
this petition careful consideration and order the 
suspension of the proposed rule contained in the 
supplements to the tariffs named herein. 


DISMISSES THREE COMPLAINTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 4.—In formal opin- 
ions the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
dismissed the following complaints: 

No. 10,928—Atlantic Paper & Pulp Corporation 
vs. Director General as agent New Orleans Great 
Northern Railroad Co. et al. In this case the rate 
on wood pulp in carloads from Port: Wentworth, 
Ga., to Bogalusa, La., which was attacked, was 
held to be not unreasonable. 

No. 11,315—-Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Director Gen- 
eral as agent New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Co. et al. Charges on four carloads of 
lumber from Wiergate, Tex., to Little Falls, N. Y., 
reconsigned to Auburn, Me., and Hartford and 
Thomaston, Conn., based upon rates to and from 
Little Falls, plus demurrage and reconsignment 
charges, were found not unreasonable. 

No. 11,157—Central Pennsylvania Lumber Co. vs. 
Director General as agent Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. et al. Charges collected on intrastate ship- 
ments of old rails in carloads from Port Allegany 
to Mason, Pa., were found not unreasonable. 


THREE HEARINGS POSTPONED 


WasHINGeTON, D. C., April 4.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission today announced that 
the following cases, now assigned for hearing at 
Lake Charles, La., April 12 before Examiner 
Archer have been postponed to a date to be an- 
nounced : 

No. 7,924—Independent Coéperative Lumber Co. 
vs. Louisiana Western Railroad Co. et al. 

No. 8,498—Independent Codperative Lumber Co. 
vs. Abilene & Southern Railway Co. et al. 

No. 10,737—Monroe Shingle Co. (Richard 
Downes, jr., owner.) 

The commission has assigned for oral argu- 
ment April 14 at its offices here Investigation & 
Suspension Docket No. 1,250—Diversion and 
Reconsignment Rules, Regulations and Charges. 


MARCH MAKES CANAL RECORD 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 4.—Under date of 
April 1 the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone 
advised the War Department that during the 
month of March 263 ships passed thru the canal, 
the tolls received aggregating $1,105,566.19. 
This is the record in point of tolls, but in Janu- 
ary 279 ships passed thru and in December 265 
ships made the transit. The tolls exceeded $1,- 
000,000 in September and December last, and 
in January of this year. 


FOR COAST TO COAST REDUCTIONS 


~- SEATTLE, WasH., April 2.—The North Atlan- 


tic-Pacifie Coast eastbound conference to be held 


4m San Francisco April 13, promises to be of 


unusual moment to the North Pacific coast, in- 
asmuch as a determined effort is under way 
to secure material reductions in the coast-to- 
éodast conference rates on lumber and shingles. 
A delegation consisting of W. A. Shumn, P, 
H. Olwell and J. F. Drescher will leave here 
April 10 to submit data bearing on the subject 
from all phases of interest to shippers and 
transportation lines. Mr. Shumm, as traffic 
manager of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Associa- 
tion, will represent Seattle wholesalers, and Mr. 
Olwell, of the Jamison Lumber & Shingle Co., 
Everett, will present the case for the Shingle 
Branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. They will endeavor to show that rail 
rates have nothing to do with the problem in its 
present form, since material reductions would 
practically insure a largely increased volume 
of business over present shipments. The whole- 
salers already haye gone on record in favor of 
a rate of $16 a thousand on lumber, and there 
are signs that the conference will grant a re- 











Guaranteed 


Flooring 


makes selling easier for dealers. If you're 
interested in selling flooring that lives up to 
its reputation for quality, millwork and grad- 


ing, you'll welcome our 


OAK. MAPLE, BEECH, BIRCH 


Hardwood Flooring 


With good stocks in warehouse in Chicago 
we can ship carload lots or L.C.L. 

Every foot of our flooring is guaranteed for quality 
and milling; you and yourcustomers satishe 


All 34" Clear and Select Oak Flooring is carefully 
wrapped in heavy paper, tree of e, to prevent 
damage in transit and at the job. 


ANY QUANTITY 


STORAGE FOR DRESSED 
ANY TIME 


LUMBER AND FLOORING 


S “OD, 
© BARTHOLOMEW, MANAGER. 
3622-3628 SOUTH MORGAN ST., TEL. BOULEVARD 830 
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Good Sellers 


Lumber dealers will find a ready 
sale among farmers, carpenters, 
painters, masons, etc., for 


Bull Dog Brand 


Ladders 


We can furnish them in either 
Norway Pine or Spruce, with 
hickory rungs, and they’ re strong, 
durable and reliable. 


Send for illustrated booklet. 


F. Smith & Son 


Incorporated 
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\\ Manufacturers, CLINTON, IOWA 














WIGGINS fesressPetex 


assure you of proper card representation. Many 
of America’s largest card users use Wiggins 
cards exclusively because they realize that the 
proper card serves the 

dual purpose of an- 

nouncing their salesmen 

while adding 

prestige to the 

house. Ask for 

tab of speci- 

mens and ob- 

serve their 

smooth edges 

and excellence 

of engraving. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 = 
Engravers Plate Makers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue 
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87,500,000 Feet 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT.—All the mer- 
chantable dead timber standing or down 
and all the live timber marked or designated 
for cutting on an area embracing about 6,280 
acres in Twp. 35 S., R. 4 E., surveyed, and 
Twp. 36 S., R. 4 E., W. M., unsurveyed, Four 
Bit Creek watershed, Crater National For- 
est, Oregon, estimated to be 87,500,000 feet 
B. M., more or less, of western yellow pine, 
Douglas fir, white fir, sugar pine and in- 
cense cedar timber, approximately 81 per 
cent western yellow pine. 


STUMPAGE PRICES.—Lowest rates consid- 
ered, $3.75 per M for western yellow pine, 
white pine and sugar pine, and $0.75 per M 
for the other species. For material unmer- 
chantable under the terms of the contract to 
be removed at the option of the purchaser, 
for which payment is required by'the Forest 
Service, 25 cents per M feet. Rates to be 
readjusted in 1925 and 1928, 


DEPOSIT.—With bid $10,000, to apply on pur- 
chase price if bid is accepted, or refunded if 
rejected. 


FINAL DATE FOR BID.—Sealed bids will be 
received by the District Forester, Portland, 
Oregon, up to and including May 25, 1921. 
The — to reject any and all bids is re- 
served. 


Before bids are submitted full information 
concerning the character of the timber, condi- 
tions of sale, deposits, and the submission of 
bids should be obtained from the District For- 
ester, Portland, Oregon, or the Forest Super- 
visor, Medford, Oregon. 








“BUNGALOW HOMES” 


Our new book of 
144 PAGES, 109 
DESIGNS, ofthe 
most popular and 
attractive houses 
and bungalows. 
We also furnish 
complete work- 
ing plans, specifi- 
cations, lumber 
and mill bills. 
Our plan service for lumbermen is the most com- 
plete, serviceable and inexpensive of any yet offered. 
Send $1.00 today for “‘BUNGALOW HOMES,” 
and*if you are not entirely satisfied, you may 
— - book and your money will be promptly 
refunded. 


L. F. GARLINGHOUSE, 


6th and Jackson Streets, TOPEKA, KAN. 











LONG and SHORTLEAF 


tae Ye 


Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 
Boards and Dimension. 


C. E. BLACK LUMBER CO. 


Montgomery, Ala. 


llow Pine Lumber 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
Were awarded highest 


honors Panama - Pacific GRAND PRIZE 
seneeecenseesnessnenmnnest areeeneonseneeeoorennt 


international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
tory capacity 3500Axes & Tools 


duction, at least to $18. Shingle manufactur- 
ers and dealers would welcome a reduction in 
the present rate of 75 cents to 60 cents per hun- 
dred pounds. 


COOPERAGE HEARING POSTPONED 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 5.—V. W. Krafft, sec- 
retary Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica, has been informed that the hearing on 
Western Trunk Line Docket No. 6 involving 
proposed cancelation on Class D rating on 
cooperage in Western Trunk Line Territory, 
set for Chicago today, has been postponed. 

Mr. Krafft also states that negotiations are 
under way with the carriers to work out a rea- 
sonable scale of rates on cooperage in South- 
western Territory in lieu of existing class rates. 
A proposed schedule has been submitted to all 
interested members. 

In accordance with understanding reached 
with the Consolidated Classification Committee, 
Mr. Krafft recently has submitted to it proposed 
specification for oil barrels (whole), which em- 
bodies the association’s recommendations as ar- 
rived at thru a special committee. The specifi- 
cation is designed to insure adequate and suit- 
able cooperage for the transportation of oils 
and is in the interest of uniform standards of 
quality. 


HEARING TO HARMONIZE LOG RATES 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 2.—There is much inter- 
est in the log rate case, in which the Washington 
Public Service Commission will begin taking testi- 
mony at Olympia April 11. This controversy dates 


from August, 1920, with the report that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission had increased freight 
rates. The Washington Public Service Commission 
held a hearing to find out if there were objections 
to making the same increase within the State. At 
the hearing loggers objected to any further increase 
in Washington, claiming the rate was already 
sufficient and all the traffic would bear. It was 
observed that there was a necessity for harmoniz- 
ing the rates, since the rates on logs were incon- 
sistent, lacking uniformity in numerous particulars. 
For example, it was pointed out that one logger 
would have a lower rate on a 10-mile haul than 
his neighbor would have on a 5-mile haul. The 
commission warned the roads that unless they 
themselves undertook to harmonize the rates, the 
commission would act. The roads have not taken 
any action; and the hearing April 11 will be for 
the purpose of assembling data for a complete har- 
monizing of the rates. 


PAPER MADE FROM SOUTHERN WOODS 


The paper printed from time to time by the 
Madison Laboratory, and called ‘‘Log of the 
Lab,’’ was recently printed on paper made in 
the laboratory from southern pine and red gum. 
It represents a very promising effort to manu- 
facture the southern pines into white paper 
under conditions which are economically feas- 
ible. Difficulties of pulping and bleaching have 
heretofore restricted the use of southern pine 
pulp chiefly to the manufacture of kraft or 
wrapping paper, but these difficulties can ap- 
parently be overcome without prohibitive ex- 
pense or change in mill practice. 





Southern Pine Subscribers in Annual Stress Sound Business, Free 


Government and True Americanism 
(Concluded from page 70) 


solidation of various technical departments of 
his association into one called a technical and 
research bureau. One of its important func- 
tions is dealing with building codes. Many 
codes have been studied and a few representa- 
tive ones developed and recommended. An- 
other object is to make it easy to use lumber, 
by preparing technical information of value 
to architects and to the tradé, as there is need 
for more sound public information on lumber 
as building material. The speaker told of 
articles appearing in Chicago Sunday papers 
describing attractive houses and containing the 
statement that nothing in this house will burn 
or decay. No word is said about lumber, but it 
is insinuated that lumber is not good building 
material. The publication of the small house 
book and the efforts of the trade press can do 
much to counteract this propaganda. An effort 
is being made to prevent a duplication of efforts 
of regional associations in technical matters and 
to introduce complete codperation. The speaker 
closed by saying that waste utilization is a 10- 
year proposition, and, when it is remembered 
that shavings are already being made into cattle 
feed and into cooking shortening, it is hard to 
guess the scope of the movement. 


Cut-Over Land Constitutes Public Problem 


A. G. T. Moore, traffic manager, gave the 
report of the transportation committee. He 
opened his talk by a brief statement of the 
work of the cut-over land committee, stating 
this latter report would be printed in full and 
distributed. The policy of the cut-over lands 
committee has been to establish codperation with 
the Department of the Interior and with all 
other agencies working along similar lines. The 
theory upon which the committee works is that 
the cut-over lands problem is of general con- 
cern and is not alone a problem of the owners 
of the lands. This problem touches the public 
at many points and all these forces must work 
harmoniously for its solution. 


Freight Rates on Pine Are Excessive 


In regard to traffic, Mr. Moore spent most of 
the time developing the contention that freight 
rates on southern pine are excessive and must 
be reduced in the interest not only of manu- 
facturers but also of the railroads themselves. 
Transcontinental lines have reduced their rates 


on Pacific lumber by 7 cents a hundred to mid- 
western and eastern competitive markets. It is 
essential that southern roads show a similar con- 
cern for the welfare of their lumber shippers. 
He read a long and admirably prepared report 
showing that southern rates are unreasonably 
high and proving that they have had a definite 
effect on the movement of lumber. 


High Taxes Block Reforestation Efforts 


R. M. Rickey, association accountant, talked 
on the subject of ‘‘Lumber Inventories and 
Timber Taxation.’’ His speech was a technical 
consideration of these matters and included the 
expression of some opinion about the probable 
trend of future taxation. He mentioned the 
proposal by some responsible people that a 
1-percent tax be levied for the: privilege of own- 
ing land valued at more than $10,000. This 
proposal means that there is a desire to shift 
the tax burden in part from one class to an- 
other and it would be serious in case of timber 
lands. High taxation is one of the serious 
stumbling blocks in the way of reforestation. 


Presents Report of Committee on Grades 


J. W. Martin, Longville Lumber Co., Long- 
ville, La., gave the report of the. grading com- 
mittee. He mentioned the fact that there has 
been an increased number of claims as the de- 
mand for lumber has decreased. He called 
attention to the discrepancy between deviations 
from grades as shown by mill inspection and 
inspection of claims. The grades appear to be 
poorer when the stock reaches the retailer, which 
may indicate poor loading of cars or careless 
handling by the retailer. After giving a sum- 
mary of the year’s grading work the speaker 
reported on a few changes in grading rules for 
the purpose of clarifying the meaning and also 
recommended by the standardization congress 
in Chicago. 

It was voted by the association that the 
speeches of John H. Kirby, Harry Atwood and 
Rev. George S. Sexton be printed by the asso- 
ciation and an effort be made to gain them 
wide publicity. Secretary Rhodes assured the 
convention that all speeches would be so printed 
and distributed. 

It was voted also to recommend that all direc- 
tors and officers be reélected. The convention 
was then adjourned and thé directors went at 
once into session. 
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RANDOM 


For mayor of Chicago, A. B. Thompson. 


Prices have been falling for forty-eight 
weeks, but not for carpenters. 


We wish The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. 
would please tell us who the handsome gen- 
tlemen are. 


There is only one thing for Germany to dis- 
cuss with the Allies: and it isn’t how much 
but how soon. 


As far as divorce is concerned, what is 
sauce for the goose seems mighty expensive 
for the gander. 


If Germany doesn’t begin pretty soon mak- 
ing reparations, the Allies better begin mak- 
ing preparations. 


In less than a week, working in an office 
after 3:00 p. m. is going to be about four times 
as hard as it is now. 


We are satisfied we overpaid our income 
tax, and that is the only thing about it about 
which we are satisfied. 


The man who doesn’t know what it costs 
him in business has no idea either what it 
costs his competitor to have him in business. 


Speaking of names, that of Tickle, Bell & 
Co., Liverpool, England, ex(and we have no 
doubt also im)porters of hardwoods, sort of 
appeals to us. 


Another place where they don’t know the 
war is over is the railroad station at London, 
Ont., where we recall they charged us 5 cents 
for a box of matches. 


Prof. Einstein differs considerably from the 
press agent who calls on you on your busy 
day. Einstein believes that there is a limit 
to both time and space. 


Over a period of six years a Chicago whole- 
sale grocery firm was robbed of $300,000; but, 
thanks to the high cost of living, the firm 
missed it only the other day. 


The poor bankrupt German government has 
set aside a fund of one billion marks for the 
construction of houses—but in Germany, how- 
ever, not in France or Belgium. 


With the Turks and Soviets on one side and 
the land-grabbing Greeks with a pro-German 
king on the other, it is hard for a plain man 
to know how to mark his ticket. 


Speaking of the cost of doing business, we 
wish that someone would explain to us that 
overall transaction on page 45 of the greatest 
lumber newspaper on earth of April 2. 


J. 8. Otis, of New Orleans, says that what 
money needs is a lower rate of interest; and 
permit us to add, as far as the money coming 
to us is concerned, a higher rate of speed. 


It took a Chicago jury only 30 seconds to 
convict a gunman; but the sad part of it is 
that it probably won’t take his friends much 
longer than that to get him out of the peni- 
tentiary. 


The old familiar Ladies’ Home Journal is 
apparently putting the soft pedal on the word 
‘*Ladies’ ’’ in its title; and seeing how the 
dear things dress (or don’t) and talk, we 
don’t wonder. 


It has been said that Frank Baker has been 
refused reinstatement in organized baseball 
because he won’t tell about some other players 
he met while playing in an outlaw league. The 
opinion of Judge Landis and of ourself as to 
what constitutes a good sport differs materially. 


We have always admired David Warfield, 
the comedian; and we will say for S. Davies 
Warfield, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Owners of Railway Securities, who re- 
cently ‘called the heads of the four ‘‘ Brother- 
hoods’’ into ‘‘conference’’ on the railroad 


situation, that he also has afforded us no lit- 
tle entertainment. 





Allow Us to Present 
F, A. Brewer, manager of the Atlanta (Ga.) 
branch office of the Paxton Lumber Co., meet 
F. A. Brewer, head of F. A. Brewer & Co., 
bonds, Chicago. 
O. B. Fuller, lumberman, of Joliet, Ill., meet 
O. B. Fuller, secretary of the Kiwanis Club, 
Bloomington, Ind. 





WHILE BILLINGS IS GONE 


We have already told you something of 
Brent Doty, of Billings & Doty, cruisers, and 
proprietors of the Hotel de Appetite, Sec. 28, 
Twp. 17, Range 5-E, on Ohop Creek, Kapow- 
sin, Wash. Billings has been away, and the 
Pote of the Ohop writes: 


At evéning in the dismal gloom 

The big old fir trees spectral loom, 
Phantom tall and Cg and high 
Against the deep blue of the sky. 

The moon comes up, and coyotes call, 
And cold pale stars keep watch o’er all. 
The sounds I hear—a yowl or cry 

Do but the silence magnify. 

A bob-cat’s scream, a cougar’s call, - 
The whispering brook, or its waterfall, 
An owl that hoos to its answering mate. 
All make the silence desolate. 


The fire throws queer shadows 
Along the old dirt floor, 

And it has a mournful crackle 
That it never had before. 

The music of the coffee pot 

Don’t seem so soft and low 

As the music that it used to make 
Before a week ago. 

My very mind is haunted, 

Queer fantastic things it sees, 

And I listen for his coming 

Along my trail among the trees. 
But the only answer that I get 

Is to hear the night wind moan 
And whisper as in pity—alone, alone, alone. 


Holy smoke, boy, one would think to hear me 
rave that I was a Montana sheep herder. I’m not 
lonesome, not a bit. I enjoy the evenings alone 
here immensely, the fire and the b peed many-voiced 
people of the big woods. I sit and write and think, 
think, think. Concentration of thought is perfected 
only in a place like this. But I’d sure like to have 
you come out—we’ll go get one deer, sure. I ran 
the line between 28 and 21 today and it looked like 
a herd of sheep had gone thru. I was chopping 
along, so I didn’t see anything, but I think Ill 
take a day and go out there and kill one for my- 
self. I’m still fighting the civet cats for possession 
of this cabin—so far I win. I have eight nice 
hides stretched out, worth around $2 apiece. But 
they leave me a gentle reminder that tho they are 
no more they have been. I’ve got so that the once 
repulsive odor of skunk is perfume to me, and I 
wouldn’t enjoy my meals without it. I’ve got miles 
of lines ;jto run, markers to set and trail to cut. 
I love it, and I’m enjoying myself as I never did 
before or expect to again. I’ve got to be a real 
artist in the art of elephant ear flopping. Or is it 
an art? I use the word because I’m somewhat 
aesthetically inclined. Perhaps it’s merely an ac- 
complishment. However, art or accomplishment, I 
need fear no rivals. I can throw them into the 
air, grease the pan and put some wood on the fire 
while they are coming down. Oh, boy! I’m a hum- 
dinger. I can fry eggs, too—I generally scramble 
them, because they are not very fresh. But after 
eating with the civet cats as long as I have a 
fresh egg would have no smell nor taste. Hvery- 
thing agrees nicely, what would one call it? Ratio 
and Proportion? I know you are one busy man, 
but take time to read this anyway. It’s my sole 
entertainment here of an evening, writing. I have 
no license to talk to myself, for I have no money 
in the bank, so I must keep quiet and talk on 
paper. 

Another thing I have learned to do—I can stand 
on a pole of bark and chips and shave by the light 
of a candle and not cut myself. Hi ju! I’m some 
man. Also, I ran the line between 21 and 28 to- 
day and made up on my corner within four paces. 
I’m some single footer. Surely will I yet be a 
cruiser of ability (or timber). 


My fire’s down now, the shadows creep, 
My work is done, it’s time to sleep. 


Doty “Pote of the Ohop.” 





What Do You Mean Half? 

The Muskegon (Mich.) Chronicle, says that 
fifty-one people died of tuberculosis last year 
in that county and that half of this number 
might have been saved. We wish some book- 
keeper in some lumber office would figure this 
out for us. 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance | 


You can state pretty accurately every ! 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only \ 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more of 
a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afferded. 











Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders 








The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Monette—John V. Hancock suc- 
ceeded by Monette Lumber Co. 


DELAWARE. Lewes—Col. Robert Arnell 
succeeded in coal _and lumber business by 
Marshall-Gough & Co 

INDIANA. -Milford—Lentz Lumber & Coal 
Co. sold to Milford Lumber & Coal Co. 


IOWA. Clinton—Joyce Lumber Co., Builders’ 
Supply Co. and Clinton County Lumber Co. 
will move general offices to the Saunders- 
Kennedy building, Omaha, Neb., on April 20. 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria—Grover C. Calvin 
succeeded by Grover C. Calvin Lumber Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Lee—G. Dana Knox has 
purchased the interest of his partner, Charles 
J. Van Antwerp, in the Lee lumber yards and 
has taken possession. He will increase facilities 
and stock. F 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—Acme Lumber Co. sold 
to J. A. McIvor Lumber Co. 


MISSOURI. Ulrich—Ulrich Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by R. J. Hurley Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Newman Grove— Farmers’ 
Lumber & Coal Co. leased Shively Mills and 
will engage in grain business in connection with 
lumber yard. 

Omaha—Joyce Lumber Co., Builders’ Supply 
Co. and Clinton County Lumber Co. will move 
general offices to Saunders-Kennedy building 
on April 20 

NORTH DAKOTA. Bentley—Carpenter-Web- 
ster Lumber Co. sold to Bentley Auto & Lum- 
ber Co. 

OHIO. Urbana—Peter Kuntz Lumber Co., of 
Dayton, Ohio, has purchased yard and good 
will of J. I. Carter Lumber Co. and will operate 
as one of its chain yards. J. I. Carter, former 
owner, will remain manager of the yard. 
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A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 


Lumbermen's 
Building Ret; atoy 
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Dealers welcome this 


Lumber 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 


A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 


system that 


developed this practical 
building costs in actual 
tested it out before it was 
form. 


method for figuring 
ractice and thoroly 
nally printed in book 


Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square, 

The same principle of cost per square can be applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost per square in its component members 


The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, indexed, 
size 5% x 82 inches, 148 pages, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











OREGON. Cottage Grove—W. L. Miller Mill 
& Lumber Co. moving to Anlauf. 

Dallas—Clark & Wilson Lumber Co. pur- 
— half interest in Willamette Valley Lum- 

er Co. 

Hood River—Waucoma Lumber Co. plans to 
take over interest of the Fir Mill & Construc- 
tion Co., and the Post Canyon Lumber Co., 
formerly operated by H. M. Sidney, who is now 
in California. Harry DeWitt and E. B. Mor- 
timer are two of the directors of the company. 
The mill will cut 20,000 feet a day 

Linnton—Oregon Ship Timber Mills changing 
name to Oregon Timber Mills. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Ellwood City — Wayne 
Lumber Co. purchased plant of National Sup- 
ply & Construction Co., and will operate both 
plants under name of Wayne Lumber Co. 

Johnstown—John W. Walters succeeded by 
John W. Walters Co. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Dickson & Shannon 
Lumber Co., changing name to Dickson & Lam- 
bert Lumber Co.; increasing capital from $15,- 
000 to $150,000. 

WASHINGTON. Anacortes—W. R. Burke 
has sold interest in Burke Shingle Co. 


CONNECTICUT. New Haven—Sawmill of 
Robert N. Ford destroyed by fire. 

GEORGIA. Albany—Plant of Anton Huber 
— Co. destroyed by tornado; damage, $20,- 


IDAHO. Sand Point—Somers Bros. 
Co., loss by fire. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Concord—Plant of Na- 
tional Lumber Co. destroyed by fire; loss, $100,- 
000; partly coverd by insurance; 300,000 feet of 


Match 


lumber and woodworking machinery also 
burned. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Bedford—G. W. Koontz, 
loss by fire. 


Philadelphia—Doering & Beatty lumber yard 
damaged by fire; $2,500. 

WASHINGTON Puyallup — Floor 
veneer plant collapsed. 


INCORPORATIONS 


CONNECTICUT. Winchester Center—J. C. 
Burwell, incorporated; capital, $60,000; lumber 
and building material. 

ILLINOIS. Marion—Marion Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 


INDIANA. Geneva—Geneva Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co., incorporated; capital, $40,000. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Southeast Lum- 
ber Export Co. (Inc.); main office, 15 William 
St., New York City; New Orleans office, 300 
Metaire Court building, in charge of John 
Puder. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Riverside Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Horseshoe Land & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

St. Louis—Midwest Veneer Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. y 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Malkin Lumber Cor- 
poration; incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

New York—Thomson Lumber Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $20,000. 

New York—Southeast Lumber Export Co. 
(Inc.); offices at 15 William Street; Elmer S. 
Anderson in charge. 

Rochester—Hopeman Bros. Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., increasing capital from $80,000 


to $350,000 
Lumber Co. 


of Brew 


Syracuse—Wilson & Greene 
al increasing capital from $200,000 to $500,- 


OHIO. Cleveland—Walworth Avenue Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $500,000. 
Columbus—Buttles Avenue Lumber Co., 
creasing capital from $50,000 to $75,000. 
Dayton—Lake Ainslie Hardwood Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $20,000. 
Jefferson—Schofield Bros. Lumber Co., 
creasing capital from $35,000 to $100,000. 
Louisville—Louisville Lumber & Supply Co., 
incorporated; capital, $40,000. 
OREGON. Bandon—Cedar Products Co., 
corporated; capital, $10,000; sawmill. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Homestead — Homestead 
Sn iad Supply Co., incorporated; captial, 


in- 


in- 


in- 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Greenville — Southern 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville— Tennessee Saw 
Mills Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000 

Memphis—George C. Brown & Co., increasing 
capital from $600,000 to $1,200,000. 

VIRGINIA. Massawdox—Northampton Lum 


oak. Co., increasing capital from $25,000 to $100,- ~ 


WASHINGTON. 
Lumber Co., 


Deer 


Park—Yellow Pine 
incorporated. 








Hoquiam—Hemlo&k Lumber Co., 
capital from $15,000 to $25,000. 

Seattle—Camano Island Lumber Co., 
porated; capital, $150,000. 

Seattle—Riverside Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $85,000 

Tacoma—Ellis Lake Timber Co., 
capital, $250,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Parkersburg — W 
Spgs Lumber Co., incorporated; 


WISCONSIN. Menasha — Menasha aaa 
Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $60,0 

Milwaukee—M. Sanderson Co., Pt 
capital, $40,000 retail. 


NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. Camden—Fooks Lumber Co. 
opening retail department in charge of Tyndie 
— will handle lumber and building sup- 
plies 

Little Rock—Retail lumber yard to serve as 
distributing point for mills at Redfield and 
Woodson opened by Gus Butler, of Redfield 
and K. Hall, of Little a. under name of 
Butler-Hall Lumber Co. Fuess, local 
manager. 


CALIFORNIA. Livingston—Court & Yeaman 
recently began; planing mill. 


ILLINOIS. Marengo—The J. H. Patterson 
Co. will open a lumber yard in Love’s Park 
with R. H. Perkins in charge. 


LOUISIANA. Alexandria—Stave mill  in- 
stalled on the Louisiana Railway & Navigation 
Co.’s line by Indiana Heading & Stave Co. C. 
H. Hubbard, secretary. 


MICHIGAN. Manistique—Manistique Manu- 
pects Co., recently began; manufactures 
andles. 


MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—S. J. Allsbrook Lum- 
ber Co., recently began; commission lumber. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—H. R. McDonald re- 
cently began wholesale lumber business; office, 
1359 Arcade Building. 

NEW YORK. Dansville—Hornell 
Co., new concern. 

Yonkers—Octavius Leon recently opened of- 
fice; headquarters, New York. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Elmwood — Elmwood 
Lumber Co., recently began; saw and planing 


increasing 


incor- 


incorporated; 


ilson 
capital, 


Lumber 


mill. 

High Point—Cranford Manufacturing Co., re- 
cently began; to manufacture chairs. 

OREGON. Hood River—Harry DeWitt and 
Banks Mortimer organizing a company to take 
over interests of Fir Mill & Construction Co. 
and the Post Canyon Lumber Co. A box factory 
will also be started by the two men mentioned 
in association with J. R. Phillips. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Chester—C. Frank Wil- 
liamson, retailer of Media and Morton, Pa., has 
opend office in Chester. 

Philadelphia—Thomas A. Mye 
American Building, 
lumber business. 

Zehenople—Edward Dambach Co. 
opened a retail business here; 
Evans City. 

WASHINGTON. Port 
Lumber Co., new concern. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington — Carolina 
Lumber Co., opening branch at Second Avenue 
and 20th Street. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


KENTUCKY. Louisville—Union Cedar Co., 
of Toledo, Ohio, will build plant at 15th and 
Magnolia streets, employing from 150 to 200 
people. A creosoting plant will also be erected. 

MAINE. Augusta—Augusta Lumber Co. in- 
stalling sawmill. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hazlehurst—Parker & Allen 
will erect new building. 

OREGON. Menlo—Menlo Lumber Co. to build 
sawmill; electrically operated; spur track to be 
built. 

WISCONSIN. Mellen—Kneeland-McClurg Co. 
to erect mill for manufacture of hardwoods at 
— Fifteen houses for employees to be 
uilt. 


‘TIMBER LAND SALES 


WHITESBoRG, Ky., April 5.—Justice & Pauley, 
Pikeville, Ky., purchased hardwood timber lands in 
the Shelby Creek section of Pike county, and have 
announced the installation of mills. Creed Wampler 
and others of Jenkins, Ky., purchased timber lands 
in the Mill Creek section of Rockhouse in Letcher 
county and will develop, it is announced. J. W. 
Reedy and others of Lothair, Ky., closed deals on 
timber and coal lands on Yellow Creek in Knott 
County. It is expected that timber development 
will follow this spring. The Dudley Coal Co., of 
Rockhouse, Ky., closed deals on hardwood timber 
lands on Rockhouse Creek. Developments will be 
started this spring or summer. 
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Cheap Timber Is Passing In British Columbia 


Vancouver, B. C., April 2.—In a recent ad- 
dress before the Associated Boards of Trade 
here, R. W. Hibberson greatly impressed the 
assembled business men by his statements re- 
garding the inroads being made in the standing 
timber of British Columbia. Mr. Hibberson 
is senior partner of Hibberson Bros., British 
Columbia licensed land surveyors and timber 
cruisers, and has inspected and cruised many 
large tracts of timber. ‘‘ There can be no cheap 
lumber in the future,’’ he said and continued: 

To the average man in the street British 
Columbia is all timbered. He travels by train 
thru the interior of British Columbia, or by 
steamer up the coast, and everywhere it looks 
green; therefore it must be timbered. you 
told him there is every danger of timber famine 
in British Columbia within fifteen years you 
would be ridiculed. But there is a very de- 
cided danger of a timber famine, and before 
many years lapse we will all begin to feel it. 

Ten years ago the center of the logging in- 
dustry was within a radius of fifty miles of 
Vancouver. Today it is from 150 to 200 miles 
from Vancouver, and in some cases operators 
are towing logs as far as 600 miles to their 
mills, and an average tow of 200 miles is quite 
common. Ten years ago the average cost of 
logging was $5 a thousand feet; today it is 
nearly $20 a thousand feet, and in some of 
cedar camps last year the cost was over this 
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figure. Ten years ago most of our logging was 
done within a mile of the salt water; today we 
are hauling by railroad ten to twenty, and in 
some cases more, miles by railroad, to salt 
water, before we begin to tow logs to the mill. 

The interior of British Columbia has the 
same conditions. Where formerly sawmills were 
built in the heart of the timber, today logs are 
brought distances up to seventy miles by water 
and by rail. This means heavy expense, and 
conditions are getting worse every day. The 
general public is clamoring for cheap lumber. 
There can be no cheap lumber in the future 
if the logger and millmen are to make a fair 
profit on their investment. Lumber will steadily 
rise in price as the timber recedes farther and 
farther away from centers of population and 
the cost of getting the logs to the mill in- 
creases year by year. 

Formerly a logger with a capital of $5,000 or 
$6,000 could open up a camp and produce logs. 
Today his machinery will cost him approxi- 
mately $100,000 before he can begin to operate. 

The price of logs governs the price of lumber, 
and with the consumer demanding cheap lum- 
ber the millman naturally is demanding cheap 
logs. The logger, in order to get his logs as 
cheaply as possible, is devastating our forests, 
cutting only the timber that can be cheaply 
handled, smashing down all the smaller timber 
in the process of logging, and leaving in: the 
woods, to rot or to be burnt, 30 to 40 percent 
of the volume of timber on the ground. He can 
not afford to attempt to log much of the timber 
on the high elevations or on the rough ground. 
Broken timber is left, and on most operations on 
rough ground fully half of the timber stand never 
reaches the mill, it being broken up and left 
on the ground. 

The virgin growth of timber in British Colum- 


bia is steadily decaying and should be cut and 
marketed, but the young second growth, on 
which we depend for our future supply of lum- 
ber, should be jealously preserved. At present 
we are recklessly cutting it for timber, 
poles and mining timber, destroying fully 30 per- 
cent of it during the operation. It is common 
practice to leave twenty to forty feet of good, 
sound butt logs in the woods, because they 
are too large to hew into ties. The same con- 
dition applies to operations where mining tim- 
ber is being logged. This should be checked, 
and without waste of time. Depletion of our 
forests in British Columbia within twenty years 
with a resultant slump in all enterprise that 
depends wholly or in part on forest products, 
can only be averted if action is taken without 
further delay. 

The action we would propose is that private 
timber land owners adopt logging methods that 
will protect and preserve young growth, and 
leave logged-off lands in condition for forest 
renewal; then the young trees of today will 
be of merchantable size when needed. This is 
dependent on keeping fires out of the forests, 
so that young trees will have an opportunity to 
grow. 

Trees Grow Slowly 

It has been shown on examination that unless 
logging slash is burnt over the reproduction is 
very poor, the heavy slash shading the young 
seedlings. It is necessary for a fire to follow 
logging operations in order to prepare the ground 
for seeding. This should be undertaken by the 
Government which can take every precaution to 
avoid disastrous fires. 

It takes approximately eighty years to pro- 
duce trees of commercial size that will make 
ties and piling for the Coast or saw logs for 
interior mills. Eventually our Coast mills will 
have to adapt their cutting machinery for small 
logs, for the virgin timber, once gone, can never 
be replaced. It takes from 200 to 400 years to 
produce our large fir timber, and double that 
to produce our big cedar. The fortunate owner 
of a tract of virgin cedar and fir will, if only 
he can afford to hold it for a few years, reap 
a rich reward. 

The reforestation will have to be undertaken, 
in the main, by the Government. It is not 
practicable to enforce the practice of forestry 
on private timber lands, for the growing of 
timber of saw log size is an operation too long 
in time and offering too low a rate of return to 
attract private capital, always excepting pulp 
and paper companies, which can use timber long 
before it becomes saw log size. In this con- 
nection, Pennsylvania which planted 9,000,000 
trees in 1919 and 50,000,000 trees since 1900, be- 
gan the work in 1728. Very shortly we shall 
see a large increase in the number of these 
plants, and it is to be hoped that Canadian 
and empire capital will be behind them. 

In conclusion let me say that it is vitally 
necessary that newspaper publishers within the 
empire should get together and acquire sup- 
plies of timber against the time when they will 
be worrying, not about the price of timber, but 
about the fact that they can not get supplies at 
any price. 


NATIONAL FORESTS OF WASHINGTON 


SEaTTLE, Wasu., April 2.—The Federal For- 
est Service is circulating a booklet ‘‘In the 
Open—The National Forests of Washington,’’ 
published by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, as circular 138. It contains eighty 
pages of unusually interesting matter, illustrated 
with halftone reproductions. There is a direc- 
tory of the national forests in this State, and 
an article on each of the national forests with- 
in the State, embracing Chelan, Columbia, Col- 
ville, Okanogan, Olympic, Rainier, Snoqualmie, 
Washington, Nenaha and Wenatchee. The 
tree zones are graphically presented, along an 
outline of Mount Rainier. The booklet also 
contains outfit and clothing suggestions, sugges- 
tions as to food supplies, on packing; a code of 
lost and distress signals; on accidents; six rules 
for sportsmen, and the game laws of Washing- 
ton. An important chapter sets forth that 
campers help protect the forest, thru the ob- 
servance of seven tested rules for preventing 
forest fires. 





A FEW YEARS ago reindeer were introduced 
into Alaska from Lapland. The animals have 
prospered and it is believed there are now 
2,000,000 in Alaska. 
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AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our SILVER White Pine is a real Cork Pine 
substitute for planing Mill and Pattern 
Work, Etc. 

t our various mill connections we own and 
carry large stocks of ; 
idaho White Pine. 

California White Pine also Sugar Pine. 

- Michigan end Minnesota White Pine. 
Also 
YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., is now operating, 
Also our new mill at Florala, Ala., and Paxton,Fla. 








White Pine 


IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 


eee { Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 














West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 


WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Seen BOX LUMBER 
Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co., #7 Sliver Bide. 








Books for Sawmill Men 


Twelve Principles of Efficiency 
By Harrington Emerson 


Essentials of American Timber Law 
By J. P. Kinney, A.B., LL.B., M.F. 


Principal Species of Wood—Their Characteristic 
Properties 
By C. H. Snow 


Kiln Drying of Lumber 
By H. D. Tiemann 


Principles of Handling Woodlands 
By Henry S. Graves 


Timber—Its Strength, Seasoning and Grading 
By Harold S. Betts 


Economies of Business 
By Norris A. Brisco 


Commercial Law 
By John ‘A. Chamberlain 
Logging 
By Ralph C. Bryant 


Lamberman’s Actuary 
Write /for prices and full information. 


American Lumberman, Chicago 











Concessions in Soviet Russia 
[Special correspondence to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


VLADIVOSTOK, SIBERIA, Feb. 28.—More than a 
year ago the Soviet Government decided to invite 
foreign capital and technical men to build up the 
disorganized industries of Russia, and long before 
that the general shortage of raw materials in the 
world caused the other nations to look forward 
to the reéstablishment of commercial relations 
with this, that used to be a great producing coun- 
try. Under such circumstances many foreign 
capitalists, especially those of the United States, 
have offered the Soviet Government to supply 
Russia with all commodities in exehange for one 
or another concession, and the Soviet Govern- 
ment has in hand at present a number of applica- 
tions for timber, mining, agricultural and indus- 
trial concessions, 


In order to get the full benefit of this method 
of reéstablishing the producing capacity of the 
country and to develop industry the Council of 
People’s Commissars has decided to publish the 
following economical and judicial conditions of 
concessions : 


A.—Concessioner is allowed to receive as a re- 
muneration a certain part of products as men- 
a in the contract and he may export this 
abroad. 


B.—In cases where concessioner introduces 
technical improvements on a great scale he will 
be granted certain advantages, such as special con- 
tracts, large orders etc. 

C.—With regard to the character and conditions 
of concession, it will be granted for a long term 
as guaranty of a complete remuneration and total 
refund of all expenses incurred. 


D.—The Government of Soviet Russia guaran- 
tees that the property of concessioner put into con- 
cession will not be liable to nationalization, con- 
fiscation or requisition. . 

E.—Concessioner has right to hire workmen and 
employees for his concession on the territory of the 
Soviet Republic on agreement to comply with regu- 
lations and laws of labor or social treaty, to guar- 
antee the observing of all conditions to protection 
of the life and health of workmen. 

The Soviet Government guarantees the conces- 
sioner from one-sided alteration of orders and de- 
crees pertaining to the concessions. 


Soviet Press on Concessions 


The question of concessions has aroused great 
interest in the papers of Soviet Russia and one ex 
ample of articles on this subject is given below— 
an extract from “Soviet Siberia” No. 270: 


Foreign capital after three years of attempts to 
crush the government of peasants and workmen by 
the sheer force of arms and to become a full mas- 
ter of our rich resources is being convinced at the 
present time that this is impossible. But without 
our raw material and foodstuffs capital can not 
exist and therefore the necessity to resume the 
commercial relations with Soviet Russia grows 
more imperative every day. We must turn this 
tendency to our own benefit. We must attract the 
capital to serve our needs. It is not a phrase or 
bragging on our part when we speak about attract- 
ing capital to serve our needs and interests, be- 
cause it can not exist without our raw material, 
and capital is perfectly aware of this fact. At the 
same time western Europe and America are over- 
flowing with capital. 

Capital has no exit and we must take advan- 
tage of this position. We can dictate our condi- 
tions. Without any risk of our economical and 
political independence we can allow to admit the 
hired labor of foreign capital. 

This is the concession so much talked about and 
this question is settled in the Council of People’s 
Commissars. 

Of course capital itself and its servants—demo- 
erats and socialists—that by this means gain ad- 
mittance into the realm of workmen and peasants 
would hope to find it possible to blow up this realm 
from inside. them hope. They will see before 
long that these hopes are as futile as were those to 
crush the Government by the force of military in- 
tervention. Now again they will suffer a defeat. 

We will give concessions to the foreign capital, 
but we will also dictate our own conditions of the 
socialistic state. The concerns built and outfitted 
by concessioners must become property of the gov- 
ernment after a certain period. Before the terms 


the import of machinery and other manufactured 
goods and implements. 

The above is a characteristic sample of the style 
of Bolshevik journalism, and it also illustrates the 
idea which is in the heads of Russians, that the 
foreigners are “after” the natural resources of 
Russia. 


Timber Concessions in Maritime Provinces 


The total timber area of the maritime provinces 
of Siberia, including the Sakhalin region, covers 
about 26,000,000 desyatins (one desyatin is equal 
to approximately 2.7 acres), but only about 15,- 
000,000 desyatins hold timber that is suitable for 
building purposes. Tho the timber from these for- 
ests is only of an average grade, still the total 
value of it is enormous. With rational organiza- 
tion one might reckon to produce about 150,000,000 
cubie feet of timber of $27,500,000 market value 
per year. This amount of timber represents so 
called natural increase of timber and can be felled 
yearly under proper organization and management 
without exhausting the bulk. 

Up to the present time exploitation has had 
rather a spontaneous and occasional character an@ 
the timber has been felled only in the places near- 
est to the railways, leaving the main body prac- 
tically untouched. The reason of this was that 
the internal market could not absorb even one- 
tenth part of the timber available yearly, and ex- 
port does not exist, tho thru properly managed 
exportation these vast resources could help to 
stabilize the badly shattered finances of the far 
eastern republic. 

An output of 150,000,000 cubic feet is by no 
means exaggerated. This is only 10 cubic feet per 
desyatin of the whole area containing merchant- 
able timber, while in a great majority of cases 40 
cubic feet per desyatin might be figured on. The 
stated market value was presumed equal to 15 
cents per cubic foot—a low price indeed, as at the 
present time the price on the Shanghai market is 
low at 17% cents per cubic foot, which low price 
can not last very long. 

Of course the output of 150,000,000 cubic feet 
ean not be reached in one year, as besides the 
organization of the cutting, which is compara- 
tively a simple matter, a careful and thoro investi- 
gation of the whole area is necessary to create a 
proper plan of operation and to determine the 
actual amount of timber which could be cut with- 
out risk of annihilating the forests. 

The timber area mentioned does not include so 
called rural or peasants’ allotments, from which the 
rural population takes timber for its own needs, 
and consequently this does not affect the output of 
timber from the concessional area. 

To get full benefit of the enterprise it is not 
sufficient to export simply round logs. It is much 
better to export the timber already prepared in the 
form of boards, squares and byproducts. Sawmills, 
paper mills, match and other factories preparing 
various products of timber must be erected as near 
as possible to the place of concession. 

Thus the state comes to a circle. To organize 
properly the forest industry in order to secure a 
certain stabilization of finances considerable means 
and economical independence are necessary, and on 
the other hand economical independence might be 
secured only by a proper organization. 

One decision on this question is to allow a cer- 
tain area to be given as a long term concession, and 
in this case it is necessary to keep a close watch 
to prevent the concession from being turned into 
simple annihilation of natural resources. 

A special commission of administration of state 
property came to a decision that a concession might 
be given on a twenty-four year lease covering an 
area of about 2,500,000 desyatins of forests, which 
might yield about 25,000,000 cubic feet of timber 
per year. 

The district in which the concession is located 
has no large settlements. The hills are not very 
steep, and this gives fair facilities for hauling the 
logs down. Magnificent harbors, small bays and 
estuaries of rivers afford ample facilities for load- 
ing timber aboard ships. 

The final decision and the actual giving of con- 





of concession are expired a considerable 
Russian workmen and employees must be admitted 
into the concession side by side with the foreign- 
ers. Thus we will learn the methods and organi- 
zation and we will prepare ourselves to run the 
concessions when the concession has expired and 
we take possession of the concern. 

The general condition and position of labor in 
these concessions must not be worse than those 
required by the Russian socialistic code of labor. A 
certain percentage of the products we can allow to 
be exported, but the rest must be disposed of in 
Russia at prices fixed beforehand. Concessions to 
export the raw materials must be counteracted by 


cessions is withheld temporarily until the political 
situation assumes a more definite shape. Russian 
capital is not powerful enough to take over the 
concession entirely, and, even were that the case, 
political uncertainties and absence of any guaran- 
ties would not encourage Russian subjects to ven- 
ture into any considerable business enterprises ; 
thus the decision very likely will be to give con- 
cessions to foreigners under certain conditions, 
which will be worked out for each separate con- 
cession. 

The bulk of the timber in the maritime prov- 
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inces is cedar, but besides this wood there is any 
amount of fir, larch, walnut, ash, elm, oak and 
“barkhat’—which is a kind of mahogany, or 
rather something intermediate between oak and 
mahogany. Necessary labor will be abundantly 
supplied by the local population, and Chinese and 
Koreans will work on very reasonable terms. 


AAR RRA 


West Indies Important Customer 


Houston, Tex., April 4.—The foreign trade ex- 
tension department of the Houston Chamber of 
Commerce has compiled figures showing that 45 
percent of the total exports of American southern 
pine during the year 1920 went to the West 
Indies. In money values the exports to the islands 
amounted to $17,600,000. The statement shows 
that more lumber has gone to the West Indies than 
to any other section of Latin America. Profitable 
markets for sugar and ‘other West Indian products 
that resulted from war conditions led to an ex- 
tensive program of construction in the islands, 
the lumber shipped them in 1920 from the United 
States amounting to twice as much, in money 
value, as the trade in 1919 and four times as much 
as in prewar years. 

The United Steamship Co. has recently inaug- 
urated a steamship service between the port of 
Houston and the West Indies, and last week an- 
nounced regular bimonthly sailings. This service 
will probably result in shipments of lumber for 
that market thru this port. So far no facilities 
have been provided for handling lumber in large 
quantities at the docks on the Houston Ship Chan- 
nel, altho handling of cargoes here would be of 
great benefit to Houston firms engaged in exporting 
lumber. 

Heretofore lumber from this section has been ex- 
ported to the West Indies in full schooner car- 
goes, but readjustments in the islands where busi- 
ness has been practically paralized by the drop in 
sugar will probably mean that the lumber must 
move in smaller consignments, and the Houston- 
West Indian line will facilitate such shipments. 
With this movement established thru this port, 
Houston lumber concerns will have the privilege 
of supervising the handling of their cargoes without 
the trouble and expense of sending men out of 
town, as is now done in the case shipments thru 
other Gulf ports. 





Lumber Export Firm Reorganizes 


SEATTLE, WasH., April 2.—The firm of Hans 
Cron, prominent lumber exporter, importer and 
wholesaler of this city, has been reorganized and 
in the future will do business under the name 
of Cron & Dehn (Inc.). The new firm has com- 
pleted arrangements whereby it can take full ad- 
vantage of newly acquired important foreign con- 
nections to carry on the export of lumber on 
a larger scale, under more favorable shipping and 
marketing facilities. To accomplish this the new 
corporation has installed a special department for 
general export and import, which will be under the 
management of Karl Dehn, who is an expert in 
foreign trade matters. The lumber department, 
export and domestic, will remain under the man- 
agement of Hans Cron. The firm’s address is 1008 
White Building, Seattle. 





Pacific Ocean Rates Are Soft 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 2.—After a week’s try- 
out at $15 per thousand the lumber rate to China 
and Japan has again dropped to $10 thru the action 
of the conference committee. in San Francisco. It 
is reported that practically no business was booked 
at the $15 rate, since a heavy aggregate of tonnage 
had previously been engaged. Mills on the Co- 
lumbia River are doing most of the business in 
Japanese squares up to the present time. 

The softening tendency in offshore rates has 
caused a slump in freights to practically all points. 
Rates to San Francisco, southern California ports 
and Hawaii alone are unchanged. The current 
freight circular of the Shipowners’ Association of 
the Pacific coast shows a material decline, with the 
exceptions noted. The shifting in lumber rates 
from Puget Sound, Grays Harbor, Willapa Harbor 
or the Columbia River is shown m the following 
comparative table: 


To— March 19 Feb. 26 
Hawaiian Islands..... $15.00 $15.00 to 16.00 
AUGCHIONE .occcWecccen 22.50 30.00 
Wellington .......... 22.50 30.00 
‘Lyttleton ..... By ee 22.50 30.00 
a eae 22.50 30.00 
Melbourne or Ade- 

Tc eeeveveccice 25.0 2.50 
Valpacaise eee viecuces 20.00 to 22.50 30.00 
MNO -csceds seccecees 20.00 to 22.50 30.00 
CBDO TOW. csiccccas 40.0 42.50 to 45.00 
Other South African 
Wess ecccccducs 40.00 42.50 to 45.00 


The Seattle subcommittee of the Pacific Coast- 
North Atlantic Eastbound Conference held its first 
meeting in this city Monday and received the fol- 








lowing proposal of the water transportation com- 
mittee of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association : 


1.—Sixteen-dollar lumber rate including ties, with 
a provision that car stakes and straps necessary for 
loading on cars be carried free of charge to the 
shipper. These rates to remain in effect for a six 
months’ period and to be named for parcél lot ship- 
ment. This $16 rate to be named on net measure. 

2.—A shingle rate of 60 cents per 100 pounds 
with actual weight to govern but not exceeding 
the published association weight with a liability 
clause which will not hold the shipper for any 
breakage beyond 1 percent of the packages loaded. 

3.—A rate of 60 cents on finished lumber, shook 
and lath per 100 pounds. 


4.—That a rate of 30 cents per foot be named on 
piling per lineal foot on lengths from 80 feet to 
20 feet. 





The West Coast Export Situation 


San Francisco, Cauir., April 2.—The export 
situation improved a little during March, as far as 
sales reported here were concerned. The Douglas 
Fir Exploitation & Export Co., of this city, sold 
about 12,000,000 feet during the last two weeks. 
Oriental business has increased a little. The mills 
in the North are working on export business, altho 
the volume of orders ahead is not heavy. There 
are some inquiries right along from Australia, the 
west coast of South America and Japan. Ocean 
freights are a little firmer, with a recent advance 
to the Orient. 

The Redwood Export Co. is practically cleaned 
up for full cargoes on redwood lumber business, but 
has a few inquiries. A cargo of 45,000 pieces of 
redwood ties has been sold for shipment to the 
west coast of South America. An inquiry for 
4,000,000 feet of ties has been received. There is 
some parcel lumber business right along. 





— 


Orange Leads in Lumber Export 


OrANGE, Tex., April 4.—With a total of nearly 
six million feet of lumber sent out from her docks 
to Mexico and Europe during March, Orange bids 
fair to lead all Gulf ports in lumber exports for 
the last month—with the possible exception of 
New Orleans, figures from which port are not as 
yet available. Gulfport has in the past led Orange 
in exports, but the report from that port for the 
first two weeks of March show about 3,000,000 feet 
sent out. If the same average was kept up for 
the other two weeks and four days, it still would 
barely equal Orange’s record. 

Lumber shipped from Orange during the month 
is divided among the following firms: The Lutcher 
& Moore Lumber Co., principally to Tampico, 
3,465,844 feet; Standard Export Lumber Co., to 
Plymouth, England, 1,370,000 feet; J. H. Burton 
& Co., to Antwerp, 390,000 feet; Orange Forward- 
ing Co., in parcel lots to Vera Cruz and Tampico, 
771,085 feet, of which 71,243 feet was cypress. 
This makes a grand total for the month of March 
of 5,996,929 feet—all Calcasieu longleaf pine but 
71,243 feet. 





Review of the Steamer Market 


The general conditions of the full cargo steamer 
market were without material change during the 
week, there being no appreciable improvement in 
the general demand for tonnage and no change 
for the better in rates, say Dunham & Moore, New 
York ocean freight brokers, in their bulletin for 
April 2. A limited number of grain freights offer, 
mostly for Gulf loading, and there are a few scat- 
tering coal freights for European and South Ameri- 
can ports. In the West Indies trades a few coal 
and sugar freights offer. Tonnage is at hand in 
sufficient quantities for all requirements, but own- 
ers are not forcing their boats upon the market 
at the unprofitable rates at present prevailing. The 
outlook for the immediate future is not at all en- 
couraging. 

The sailing vessel ‘market is also exceedingly 
quiet, with only a very limited inquiry prevailing 
for tonnage, almost all of which comes from West 
Indies and coastwise shippers. Rates are low and 
decidedly unsatisfactory to owners, especially in 
view of the high operating costs, and a number 
of vessels are being laid up until business condi- 
tions improve. 


Invites Bids for Exploitation 

New York, April 4.—The Consulate General in 
New York of the Republic of Guatemala, C. A., 50 
Broad Street, is circulating to all interested a 
copy of the conditions on which the Government 
of Guatemala, thru the Ministerio de Fomento, 
invites public bids for cutting and exporting ma- 
hogany and cedar lumber. Lumbermen interested 
in the exploitation of Central American hardwood 
forests should address the consulate for a copy 
of this announcement, and for any additional in- 
formation desired, which the consulate offers to 
furnish upon request. 














Good Profits 


Await Dealers 


who go after business with 
the idea of enhancing the 
value and adding to the com- 
fort of homes. You can do 


this when you sell 





Oak Flooring 


Hundreds of dealers are mak- 
ing good profits and making 
satisfied customers with this 
100 % American Oak Flooring. 
Put in a stock of it and then 
go after the orders. It will 
land ’em. 


AMERICAN Ficcrise CO. 


Sales Office 


Nashville, Tennessee 
Plant: Glen Mary, Tenn. 
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Gum 


Uniform in Color 


We know you think this impossible, 
but then you possibly have never 
seen Kraetzer-Cured Gum. That's 
the secret. Shrewd buyers insist on 
getting their Sap Gum free from 
stain and discoloration. Ours is 
that kind. 


Send us atria: order 
on suspicion and be 
convinced. 


The Kraetzer-Cured 


pan mis | ymber Co. 
Greenwood, Mis General Office— 


Moorhead, Miss. GREENWOOD, MISS. 
OUR Quartered and Plain Red and White 


Oak, Ash, Hickory and Tupelo represents 
maximum quality. There is none hetter. 
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FLORIDA 














Big Values For 
Keen Buyers 


Retailers who look to sales possibili- 
ties will readily see the advantages 
of our 


Rift Flooring 


Its wearing qualities —— to build- 
ers—making it a good seller. 


Aso yard and shed stocks, 
timbers and R. R. Materia. 


ranila Lumber Co. 


Holt, Florida 














Gummer Cypress Go. 








Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


| Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City ‘ 











Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaler *" 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 





CENTURY, FLORIDA 








East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN FLORIDA 


G UL FEF 


TIDEWATER 


RED CY PRESS 


ngleaf Yellow Pine Tim! 
Shortleat 1 Finish, Flooring, Ceiling, PSiding, Etc. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
Aycock- Holley Lumber Company 
Cable Address—‘‘AHLCO”’ Jacksonville, Fla. 














We Furnish Everything in 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Gulf Red Cypress 


Our wood is more even in color and 
texture and runs uniform in qual- 
ity, millwork and grades, 


ere 
Perry, Fla. 
Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 *cries 


of letters 
by subs¢ribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the ‘best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


In the 

Heart of 

The Best 
Cypress District 
Annual Cap., 70,000,000, Ft. 


orresp 

















Novel Trailers for Australia 


The accompanying illustration shows a novel 
trailer, built by the Reliance Trailer & Truck Co. 
for use in the lumber industry in Australia. 

There are two separate dollies, each with a 
variable length reach, each reach being 12 feet 
in length. 

The first dolly is coupled to the tractor by 
means of the coupling eye HE, which is of special 
design and is a continuation of the reach C. There 
are two guides, K and D, for the reach for the 
front dolly. The front guide pulls the load, having 


Kui cePOTOR ~artadimg a, tee 


The accompanying illustration shows the truck, 
and methods used in securely tying the loads on 
with chains. The truck goes into the woods and 
takes on the logs, which are transported some lit- 
tle distance to the Corydon mills, where the com- 
pany employs several hundred men and operates 
its own general store etc. Horses have their ad- 
vantages in loading the logs. A log will be rolled 
up to skids making an incline to the truck. Chains 
are passed under the log and made fast to the truck 
and extend around the log. The other ends of the 
ehains are hooked to doubletrees. Horses are 
started away from the far side of the truck, which 








re 











TYPE OF TRAILER BUILT FOR AUSTRALIAN LUMBERMEN 


a bolt thru it, and the rear guide D is built so 
that the reach can move in a vertical plane to 
take up the jar. 

The second dolly is hooked to the rear of the 
first dolly by a special device. he reach of the 
rear dolly is placed above the reach of the front 
dolly, in order to give the front dolly reach large 
clearance. 

The stanchions shown at G, G are novel fea- 
tures. It was desired to have stanchions that 
could easily be moved along the top of the bolster, 
so as to permit either a narrow or a broad load 
to be hauled. The stanchion grips the angle iron 
of the bolster and is held tight against the top 
of the angle iron by means of a bolt and thum- 
screw, which can be seen in the illustration. When 
it is desired to move the stanchion along the top 
of the angle iron, this bolt is loosened up, per- 
mitting the stanchion to be moved easily. 


Uses Federal Trucks for Logging 


The W. H. Keller Co., Corydon, Ind., a few miles 
north of Louisville, formerly used wagons and 
teams exclusively in handling logs from its. own 
cuttings to its Corydon mills, where it manufac- 
tures wagons, vehicle woodwork, lumber etc. To- 
day it is using a 314-ton Federal motor truck and 
a semitrailer, the latter having a capacity of eight 
tons. Capacity is not a question of overloading 
the truck so much as it is a question of being 
able to get the logs on and properly fastened. 


brings the log up the incline and into position on 
the load. Of course strong men with cant hooks 
could roll the logs up, but that system is. more 
dangerous and requires larger crews. 


The Record of White Trucks 


The White Co.’s annual tabulation of owners 
whose White trucks have gone 100,000 miles and 
more in work-a-day service, is interesting and in- 
structive to lumbermen, especially as many of them 
use White trucks. The 1920 list shows 533 Whites 
have traveled 100,000 miles and are still going ; 106 
have exceeded 150,000 miles; 94 are somewhere 
on the 200,000-300,000-mile lap, while 25 trucks 
have forged well beyond the 300,000-mile mark. 
The figures in each group are approximately double 
those revealed by the 1919 tabulation. 

One of the most gratifying revelations to the 
manufacturer who reviews the year for signs of 
progress is that of confidence in his product as 
expressed by “repeat’’ orders. The Roll Call, pub- 
lished annually by The White Co., is in reality a 
chronicle of confidence. Only owners of White 
fleets of 10 or more trucks, are represented in the 
Roll Call, several of the larger owners operating 
in excess of 500 trucks. The 1920 Roll Call lists 
3,691 fleets comprising 40,919 trucks—a gain of 
hundreds of owners who have grown to the “fleet” 
class, as well as of hundreds of trucks sold to 
enlarge old fleets still expanding. 

Two owners have invested over $2,000,000; four 
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others between $1,000,000 and $2,000,000; five 
owners between $500,000 and $1,000,000; 22 own- 
ers between $250,000 and $500,000; and 82 owners 
between $100,000 and $250,000 in White trucks. It 
is significant that, in the closing months of 1920, 
New York City should have placed with the White 
Co. the largest single order for motorized trans- 
portation equipment ever placed by a municipality. 
It called for 212 5-ton dump trucks for the street 
cleaning department, an investment of nearly 
$1,500,000. 

Of course, the amount and character of new 
business acquired is an important factor in deter- 
mining progress during the year, but after all the 
old friends inspire the new and progress is, in the 
last analysis, mirrored in the “renewal” column. 





HYMENEAL 


VAUGHN-BENTON. Announcement of the 
. engagement of Orrin E. Vaughn, of Denver, 
Colo., and Miss Betty Benton, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. George L, Benton, of Spokane, Wash., 
and a popular member of the younger set in 
that city, was announced last week. Miss Ben- 
ton is well known in Spokane as a dramatic 
reader. Mr. Vaughn is a Colorado lumberman, 
and they will make their home in Denver. The 
wedding will be in the-summer. 


HEWITT-McCROCKLIN. Miss Virginia Mc- 
Crocklin, of Mansfield, La., and Lieut. R. 
Hewitt, of the Army aviation service, were 
united in marriage in New Orleans on March 
28, the ceremony being performed in the private 
car of the bride’s grandfather, G. S. Prestridge, 
vice president of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., 
of Shreveport, La. Rev. R. H. Harper, of the 
First Methodist Church officiated. The car was 
fitted up for the occasion with an altar and 
handsome floral decorations, lacking only the 
music of the wedding march to give the cere- 
mony the effect of a formal church wedding. 
Lieut. and Mrs. Hewitt left for Daytona 
Beach, Fla., where they will enjoy a brief 
honeymoon before returning to Carlstrom Field, 
Arcadia, Fla., where the young officer is sta- 
tioned. Lieut. Hewitt explained that New Or- 
leans was chosen for the wedding because it 
was the “only place close to Mansfield that he 
had time to get to.”” The private car ceremony 
was the idea of Mr. Prestridge as the nearest 
approach to a home wedding under the circum- 
stances. 


OSGOOD-MIEROW. George Henry Osgood, 
son of George J. Osgood, general manager of 
the Wheeler, Osgood Co., Tacoma, Wash., and 
grandson of George R. Osgood, vice president 
of. the same firm, was married to Miss Erna 
Mierow, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. Mierow, 
at the home of the bride’s parents in Tacoma, 
on the evening of March 30. The ceremony 
was performed by Rev. Robert E. Osgood, uncle 
of the bridgegroom. Robert Osgood, of Santa 
Barbara, Cal., was the best man. Mr. and Mrs. 
Osgood left for a wedding trip to California and 
will return in two weeks to make their home in 
Tacoma. Mr. Osgood will in future be con- 
nected with the Wheeler, Osgood Co., and will 
have charge of the gluing department in the 
door factory. Mr. Osgood has just returned to 
Tacoma after several years spent in the East. 
During the last year he was manager of a 
veneer plant at Portsmouth, Va., and prior to 
that was in charge of the gluing “department of 
the Sonora Talking Machine Co. at Brooklyn. 
He is a member of one of the pioneer families 
in Northwest lumbering, the firm of Wheeler, 
Osgood Co. having been founded thirty years 
ago by his grandfather and the late i; Ore 
Wheeler. His new position with the company 
ow it three generations of the family in active 
service. 


HUGHES-DUNHAM. Carlton S. Hughes and 
Miss Ruth Dunham were married recently and 
are just returning from a honeymoon at Palm 
Beach. Mr. Hughes is ‘the secretary of the 
South Jersey Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


HARWOOD-DEUTSCH. Mrs. Albert Deutsch, 
of San Antonio, Texas, announces the coming 
marriage of her daughter Marguerite to Archi- 
bald Roane Harwood, which will take place at 
the First Presbyterian Church of San Antonio 
on Saturday evening at eight o’clock, April 16. 
Miss Deutsch’s father, the late Albert Deutsch, 
was one of the most ‘widely known lumbermen 
of the South. The young couple will make their 
home at Fentress, Texas. 


Trade With Mexico Is Expanding 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 4.—A report from 
J. B. Stewart, American consul at Chihuahua, Mex- 
ico, conveys the good news that American firms 
are extending more and longer credits than during 
the war period, are shipping better merchandise and 
that most of these firms have learned how to pack 
and ship for export. Faulty packing and inade- 
quate credit terms have been a detriment to the 
extension of American trade in the past. 

Consul Stewart adds: “Inasmuch as it always 
takes European goods from six weeks to two months 
longer to arrive than American goods, the 120 days’ 
credit is as good as six months’ European credit, 
about which so much has been said and written.” 








SASH, DOORS and MILLWORK | 


With building opening up in a very satisfac- 
tory way all over the country it looks as tho the 
millwork manufacturers will soon be doing a nice 
volume of business on new orders, unless—and 
there’s the rub—organized labor throws a monkey 
wrench into the wheels that are just beginning to 
turn nicely after many months of “dead center” 
inertia. Reports regarding the attitude of labor 
from different parts of the country differ widely. 
Some show a willingness to accept the wage re- 
visions that are absolutely necessary to get build- 
ing under way in anything like normal volume, 
while others evidence a disposition to resist stub- 
bornly. The reports from correspondents of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN situated in all parts of the 
country touching building and labor conditions, 
appearing on other pages of this issue, should be 
of especial interest to millwork men, as affording 
a barometer of probable demand. 

The American Window Glass Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., one of the largest producers of window glass 
in the country, announced a cut of 21 percent in 
price of its product, effective April 2. 

The St. Louis (Mo.) planing mill listing bureau 
reports a steady increase’ in the number of plans 
submitted for the listing of quantities, and that 
many building plans are being revived. Actual 
orders being placed with the mills are small. It 
is believed that the uncertainty of the labor situa- 
tion is keeping more orders from being placed. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufacturers 
find considerable activity in the cities, with pros- 
pects for a great deal more business to follow as 
the season advances. Estimating departments are 
loaded with work and quite a good deal of busi- 
ness is showing up for letting. The plants are 
showing indications of normal activity again. 

A slight improvement in millwork, door and sash 
business is reported in Columbus, Ohio, due to 
some activity in construction, principally dwellings. 
All mills are busy figuring on stocks; so far orders 
are not very active, but this work is always pre- 
liminary to some activity. Mills are being oper- 
ated with reduced forces and there is a move- 
ment gradually to augment forces to take care 
of increased orders. Prices are steady at former 
levels, with no tendency to advance. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) door manufacturers and 
planing mill men report some increase in demand 
over a month ago, but state that a good part of 
the present building is confined to repair work 
and small structures. -The cost of construction 
has come down somewhat, but there is room for 
further reduction. 

The Baltimore (Md.) members of the sash and 
door trade are not agreed in their views as to the 
state of the market, some of them reporting ex- 
ceeding quiet, while others state that orders have 
continued to come in with sufficient frequency to 
keep them busy. Of course, the range of prices 
is lower and profits are narrowed, but at that 
the situation presents an encouraging aspect. 

San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants 
are doing a fair business with reasonable local 
building activity. Door factories in the Bay coun- 
ties region are doing a moderate business. Finished 
door factories connected with the white and sugar 
pine mills are operating steadily on Eastern orders. 
There is a fair demand for sash and door cut 
stock. Reduced freight rates to the East will help 
the door business. 





Signs of Improvement Are Seen 


Toronto, Ont., April 4.—The latest cable ad- 
vices from Great Britain indicate that prices on 
Canadian lumber on the British market are still 
at a low level, altho there are signs of improve- 
ment in the general demand for lumber in the near 
future. Dealers report that they are now able 
to move stocks which were laid in at 1920 prices, 
but that there is very little long term buying for 
1921. Most of the British timber trade journals 
are advising their readers not to buy or contract 
at present, but to dispose of some of the stocks 
on hand even at reduced prices. 


Guatemala Has Housing Shortage 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 4.—Guatemala City, 
capital of the largest of the five Central American 
republics, is experiencing the same housing diffi- 
culties that exist in most cities of the world. This 
information is contained in a dispatch from Arthur 
C. Frost, American consul at Guatemala City. 

Mr. Frost states that it is estimated that land 
values thruout Guatemala have in general increased 
at least 100 percent during the last decade. Real 
estate values in Guatemala City, he adds, have in- 
creased 300 percent since the earthquake of three 
years ago. 
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Oak Flooring 

Maple Flooring 

Beech Flooring 
3-8 and 13-16 


IN MIXED CARS WITH 


Poplar Bevel Siding 
Kiln-Dried Oak 
and Hardwoods 


THE 


M. B. FARRIN 
LUMBER CO. 


CINCINNATI 











Chicago Lumber 
and Veneer Co. 


SOUTHERN AND WESTERN 
LUMBER AND VENEERS 


407 Imperial Bldg., 
312 So. Clark Street, 


Chicago 








The Northport Lumber Co. 
NORTHPORT, ALA, 


YELLOW PINE [o7'ou°"™ 


R. R. Johnston, ‘jhe. 











FARLEY €&LOETSCHER 
MFG. CO. Mantracturers 


WHITE PINE 
QUALITY MILLWORK 
OPEN SASH AND 
GLAZED WINDOWS 
PANEL DOORS 
SASH DOORS 
COLONIAL COLUMNS 
SCREEN DOORS 
GARAGE DOORS 
COMBINATION SCREEN 
AND STORM DOORS 
VENEERED DOORS 
STOCK COLONNADES 


Unexce//ed a ~ Facilities 
DUBUQUE, 
IOWA. 
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Sex = 
STRAIGHT >- MIXED 
CARS A SPECIALTY 


OVER 15 ACRES FLOOR SPACE 
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We Want Your Inquiries for 


White, Red and Mixed 


Oak Timbers 


Up to 20 Feet Long 


Our new modern 
band mill started 
operations Decem- 
ber lst and has 
operated continu- 
ously during the 
winter months. 
Whatever your 
needs may be let 
us serve you. 





Quality First—Service Always 


H. G. Bohissen Mfg. Co. 


wc"? Ewing, (Angelina Co.) Texas 


Telegraph and Telephone, Lufkin, Texas. 








OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We 


handle all classes of cargo and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipments. 














LOUISIANA HARDWOODS 


Sound Square 
Edge Mixed 


OAK 


Oak, Ash, Elm, 
Gum, nwood 


elican 
Mound, 





Timbers 
Bridge and 
Crossing 
Plank 
Grade Stock 


[umber oO. 


Louisiana 














BAND SAWED 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


The uniform . quality 
of our 


Oak, Ash, Gum, 
Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm 


lumber attracts and 
holds customers for us 


BONE DRY 
STOCK is 
now ready 
for shipment 


Bomer-Blanks 
BLANKS, Lumber Co., Inc. 











April 4.—Both of the dams belonging to the 
Bekkedal Lumber Co., of Couderay, Wis., broke out 
Wednesday. The Eddy Creek dam broke out first 
and later the dam at the mill broke. The heavy 
rain Tuesday raised the creek and caused the high 
water. The sawmill will have to be shut down for 
a couple of weeks until the dams are rebuilt so as 
to raise the water in order to bring the logs to the 
mill. A large crew of men is at work rebuilding 
the dams and a trainload of rock has been brought 
here to repair the damage to the Omaha railroad 


_ bridge. 


Rumors of an impending strike by the employees 
of the Hardwood Products Co., of Neenah, were 
quieted when the controversy following on the 
heels of an announced wage cut was settled by a 
round table conference of company and union 
officials. After each side had stated its case the 
union representatives volunteered a wage cut to 
tide the company over the present business depres- 
sion. The cut will be in effect for three months, 
when another meeting of the union officials and 
the company’s representatives will be held to for- 
mulate a permanent plan. 


J. L. Burt, of Wausau, has purchased an inter- 
est in the business of the Heinemann-Johnson Lum- 
ber Co. and will take an active part in the business. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


April 4.—The reported improvement in general 
business conditions has not been reflected in the 
hardwood lumber industry to any great extent. The 
most encouraging feature of the situation is the 
small surplus on hand, and with the great curtail- 
ment in production the future outlook is promising. 


Orders for maple flooring during the last week 
have continued very satisfactory, with prices very 
well stabilized. Statistics of this industry show 
shipments and sales in excess of production, which 
is less than 50 percent of normal. 


Box factories in this section are receiving an 
increased amount of business and are resuming 
operations on a more extensive scale. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


April 4.—While it is a little early in the spring 
building season to predict just what will happen 
later on, the fact remains that the demand for 
hardwoods for residence construction is on the in- 
crease. During the last week the actual demand was 
curtailed somewhat by bad weather, which stopped 
building operations for the time being, but those 
in the market improved this opportunity by shop- 
ping around to see what their construction actually 
was going to cost them. Regardless of what may 
happen, the fact remains that at present the most 
of the hardwood sales are being made for resi- 
dence construction. Many lumber dealers believe 
that the large percentage of the grades sold this 
year will be for this same sort of construction, 
and they point to the nature of the building per- 
mits since the first of the present year. Statistics 
at the office of the city building inspector show 
that far more than half of the new construction 
work started since Jan. 1 was residence and apart- 
ment construction. . 

O. L. Hughey, of the Capitol Lumber Co., an- 
nounces that the company’s plant at Forty-ninth 
Street and the Monon railroad, which was de- 
stroyed some time ago by fire, has been completely 
rebuilt and is now in operation. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


April 4.—A better feeling has developed in the 
lumber trade in central Ohio territory. This is 
most noticeable in hardwoods, altho some improve- 
ment in southern pine and cypress is reported. 
Hardwood prices are fairly steady at former levels, 
altho some low prices are still heard. 


F. B. Pryor, sales manager W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., speaking of hardwood conditions, said, “There 
is quite a noticeable improvement in the trade, 
not so much in orders, which are gradually increas- 
ing, but especially in inquiries, which show more 
life and stability than formerly. The increase in 
inquiries are coming mostly from manufacturers 
and there is quite a marked picking up in indus- 
trial activity.” W. M. Ritter, head of the concern 
bearing his name, has left for a business trip to 
Washington, D. C., and other eastern cities. 

John Bartleson, of Columbus, who represented 
the Goodyear Lumber Co. in Ohio territory for a 
number of years, has severed his connection with 
that concern and will be associated with the Dwight 


Hinckley Lumber Co., of Cincinnati, covering cen- 
tral Ohio, West Virginia and Pittsburgh territory. 

H. D. Brasher, who was formerly in the lumber 
business under the name of the Brasher Lumber 
Co., has opened a commission office in the Ferris 
Building, doing business under his name. Mr, 
Brasher is a well known figure in the wholesale end 
of the business. He deals in southern pine, Coast 
products and shingles. 

E. M. Stark, vice president and treasurer Amer- 
ican Column & Lumber Co., who just returned from 
a ten days’ trip to New York, Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton, reports quite an improvement in the feeling, 
altho orders have not yet increased materially. He 
is of the opinion that business will be coming 
along better soon. Inquiries are numerous and there 
appears to be more life to them. During the last 
week some business on oak bill stock was booked, 

H. R. Allen, head of the H. R. Allen Lumber Co., 
has returned from a trip in the South. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


April 5.—lIncreased business, altho not as yet 
of sufficient volume to be termed as satisfactory, 
is reported by local wholesale lumbermen for the 
Week. Sales are beginning to show the effects of 
the building boom that seems well under way in 
Milwaukee and other points in Wisconsin. In- 
quiries reveal that retailers are getting ready for 
additional business, but the tendency to wait until 
new stocks are actually needed prevails as here- 
tofore. The price situation remains practically 
unchanged. 


That lumbermen are quite confident of the sit- 
uation is indicated by a forecast of a big year for 
home building by T. T. Jones, Minneapolis, presi- 
dent of the Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association. The organization held a quarterly 
meeting in Milwaukee Friday. No marked change 
in prices of lumber are foreseen. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


April 6.—It is stated that the State barge canal 
will open on April 30, with prospects that are 
much better than some other branches of business. 
New companies continue to appear, with more or 
less tonnage ready to begin the season, and con- 
siderable other business is in the air. 

Elmer J. Sturm and Harry Miller, of Miller, 
Sturm & Miller, have been spending some days in 
Ohio and making purchases of lumber. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


April 5.—Shipments of hardwood lumber from 
Memphis and the Memphis territory during March 
were larger than during any other month since the 
depression in the hardwood industry made itself 
felt late last summer and early fall. This does 
not mean tnat shipments were anything like nor- 
mal, for they were not; but it does mean that busi- 
ness is on the increase and that the situation is 
gradually disclosing signs of betterment. Owing 
to the fact that production has been kept down to 
such a limited scale during the last few months, 
it is regarded as. not improbable that there has 
been some reduction in stocks on sticks at the 
mills. This is undoubtedly true of the higher 
grades which are becoming relatively scarce. 

Demand is still somewhat spasmodic and irreg- 
ular, giving the market a “spotted” appearance. 
There are days when there are enough inquiries 
and orders to create real optimism and then there 
are days when the hearts of the lumbermen sink 
considerably because of the decrease in both of 
these factors. One of the largest lumbermen here 
sized up the situation today when he said: “I 
was feeling pretty good over the outlook until 
several of our traveling salesmen came home with 
reports from the North and East. But they have 
taken all the ‘pep’ out of me.’ Still, even tho 
there are periods of sinking hearts and of not a 
little discouragement, it is generally conceded that 
demand is larger than a short time ago and that 
the movement of hardwoods is gradually gaining 


‘in volume. 


Manufacturers of interior trim, flooring and 
finish and of wagons and implements are among 
the more important buyers. Wholesalers are ab- 
sorbing considerable quantities of hardwood lumber 
and there is a modest call from manufacturers of 
automobiles, furniture and musical instruments. 
There is, however, a striking dearth of orders 
from the railroads and this is a source of constant 
disappointment to members of the trade here. 

The export situation is materially clouded by 
the strike of coal miners in the United Kingdom 
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and by the slowing down of industry this has 
occasioned. So far as other foreign countries are 
concerned, it is conceded that there is compara- 
tively little activity. 

John W. Dickson, president of the Valley Log 
Loading Co., reports that his firm loaded less than 
400 cars of logs on the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
Line of the Illinois Central system during March, 
a decrease of more than 80 percent from normal 
for this time of year. He further affirms that 
there is practically no new timber coming out and 
that the total quantity of logs along the right of 
way of this railroad will probably not exceed 
4,000,000 to 5,600,000 feet, a very small percentage 
of what there usually is at this time. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


April 5.—Things are looking better this week 
in the local lumber trade due to better weather 
and rapid development of local building projects, 
which are beginning to take a fair volume of mate- 
rial, Jobbers report more active demand locally 
and out thru the State. The hardwood trade re- 
ports slightly improved demand, and more numer- 
ous inquiries. 

So far there have been but few mills in the 
Louisville district that have made any effort to 
increase production, and many Louisville owned 
mills in the South continue idle, the general feel- 
ing being that it is wise to wait. 











BOOKLET FOR MACHINERY USERS 


The Wayne Machinery Co., of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
has just issued a booklet entitled “A Trip Thru 
the Plant of Wayne Machinery Co.,” which shows 
the decided difference between Wayne rebuilt ma- 
chinery and second hand machinery in the ordi- 
nary sense. The Wayne Machinery Co. handles 
machine tools and woodworking machinery for 
every purpose and has branch stores at Louis- 





The above illustration shows Souter’s Improved 
automatic fire hose holder, invented by Capt. 
D. Souter, of the D. Souter Manufacturing Co. 
(inc.), Baton Rouge, La. This hose holder was 
designed with the object in view of supporting 
the hose stretched out full length and connected 
to water main, with the nozzle in convenient 
reach and ready for immediate action in case 
of fire. The desirability for equipment of this 
sort In lumber sheds is very evident, in that 
‘the hose will not wear out in a bend in a rack, 
as a hose often has done, and will always be 
coupled ready for instant use in an emergency. 
The Souter holder is automatic, simple in con- 
struction and needs no lubrication or attention 
after installation, according to Capt. Souter. 





ville, Ky., and Dayton, Ohio. The company will 
‘be glad to send to anyone requesting it a copy of 
this new booklet. 


MANUFACTURES QUALITY LUBRICANT 


Manufacturers and retailers of lumber who know 
¥. A. Goodrich, president, and J. A. Meyer, secre- 
tary and sales manager, of the Consolidated Saw 
Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo., thru years of dealings 
~with them, will be interested in learning of a new 
enterprise in which they have large financial in- 
terests. This is the Good-Wil Lubricating Co., of 
which Mr. Meyer is president and general manager, 
and of which Mr. Goodrich is a director and a 
heavy stockholder. 

The concern gets its name by using the first 
Syllable of the name of Mr. Goodrich and that of 
‘W. D. Wilson, vice president of the lubricating 
company. WB. E. Hartt is secretary. Mr. Wilson 
ds as well known in the oil trade as Messrs. Good- 
rich and Meyer are to lumbermen. He is formerly 
of Los Angeles, and has had many years experi- 
ence in the oil business. 

The company has obtained the services of A. M. 
McSpadden as superintendent. He also is a man 
of wide experience in the manufacture of lubricants 
and greases. 

The product of the Good-Wil company will be 


lubricating oils and greases, a mineral product 
manufactured by a patented process. It will be 
suitable for all automobiles and any kind of ma- 
chinery that requires lubrication. The product 
is the result of long experiments and is the very 
height of quality. Tests have shown that the Good- 
Wil product is especially suitable for sawmills, 
locomotives and cars and other machinery used in 
the production of lumber. 

The plant of the Good-Wil company is located at 
Brown and Geraldine avenues. This is in the new 
industrial district in the northwestern part of St. 
Louis, where are located the immense plants of the 
General Motors Co., United Drug Co. and other 
manufacturing concerns. The plant is a new build- 
ing, two stories high, and with 20,000 square feet 
of space. It was built by the Good-Wil Lubricating 
Co. for its own use. The first of the lubricating 
oils and greases to be produced there was put on 
the market this week and has found a ready sale. 
In the new place the company is prepared to take 
care of any orders from a can to a carload. 


ADDS SHOVEL ATTACHMENT 


A decided economy has been worked out for 
users of cranes and excavators by the Pawling & 
Harnischfeger Co., Milwaukee, Wis. The concern 
has made the announcement that it now supplies 
a shovel attachment for its general utility gasoline 
crane and excavator. 

In place of the usual boom as supplied on P & H 
excavator cranes (Nos. 205 and 206) carrying the 
hook, digging buckets, grab buckets, scraper buckets 
or lifting magnet, a complete shovel attachment 
may be provided. Instead of requiring a shovel 
crane and an excavator crane the user needs but the 
one machine, which embodies all the advantages 
of the steam shovel combined with the convenience 
and economy of gasoline fuel. A general descrip- 
tion of the attachment together with particulars 
regarding the construction of the machine will be 
supplied by the manufacturer on request. 


EXPORTS THRU VIRGINIA PORTS 


NorFOLK, VA., April 4.—Following is a state- 
ment of exports of forest products thru the ports 
of Norfolk and Newport News, Va., during Febru- 
ary, 1921: 


258,000 feet oak lumber to London $20,125 
feet oak lumber to Newcastle - 11,351 
174, 000 feet oak lumber to Liverpool .... 
1 oe feet oak lumber to Manchester . 
000 feet oak lumber to Glasgow 
ry 000 feet poplar lumber to London . 
20,000 feet hickory logs to London 
35,000 feet hickory logs to Liverpool 
4,000 feet hickory logs to Newcastle ... 
feet gum logs to Liverpool 
feet persimmon Ibr. to Liverpool . 
feet persimmon Ibr. to Rotterdam q 
feet chestnut lumber to London .. 2,717 
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feet total lumber—Total value ...$92,056 
bundles handles to Manchester by 74 
pieces staves to Glasgow 574 
pieces staves to Rotterdam 350 4 
6 cases cedar pencil slats to London 17,082 


Total value all forest products $116,805 

It will be noted that shipments of oak lumber 
comprised nearly the entire forwardings, amount- 
ing to 670,000 feet, followed in amount by poplar, 
hickory, chestnut, persimmon and gum. The aver- 
age value of lumber exported during February was 
about $103 per 1,000 feet as against $114 per 1,000 
in January, and $94 in December, 1920. 

In comparing exports during February with those 
for January, 1921, it is found that they were about 
one-fourth less, due to short month and dropping 
off in export business. The total value was about 
$53,000 less. A comparison of February, 1921, with 
same month in 1920 shows exports in 1920 about 
two and a half times as large as to feetage, and 
nearly three times as large as to value. The 
figures for February, 1920, were 2,331,000 feet, 
valued at $241,729. 
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BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


April 2.—Two more Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills plants have resumed operation and the com- 
pany hopes that it will be able to start its cargo 
mill in the near future. Its Old Colony and Sky- 
komish shingle mills have started again and gen- 
eral superintendent C. L. Flynn said that the Sky- 
komish sawmill likely would resume work this 
week. 

Fred J. Wood, president of the E. K. Wood 
Lumber Co., stated definitely this week that the 
company’s Bellingham sawmill will be running 
again April 4. This week it shipped 100,000 feet 
of lumber to California by the steam schooner F. S. 
Loop, which had previously loaded lumber at 
Tacoma. 

The Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co., which 
last week loaded a shipment of 500,000 feet for 
California, has received an order for 350,000 feet 
of car material. This will be shipped about April 
20, but the company has not yet been advised as 
to the destination. 

About April 7, the Pyramid Timber & Trading 
Co., which has been running steadily since Jan. 1, 
will ship ties and lumber to California, amounting 
to 700,000 feet. This company has just finished 
a rail order. 

J. A. Loggie, secretary and manager of the What- 
com Falls Mill Co., has gone East on a business 
trip and will be absent two or three weeks. 


EVERETT, WASH. ° 


April 2.—The shingle demand has not been so 
sustained as it was hoped it would be, and most 
of the smaller mills have completed orders on hand 
and are closed. Only the Clough-Hartley, New 
England, C. & B. and Sutherland (formerly the 
Garriott) plants are operating, the total cut here 
being about 50 percent of normal. Connor & 
Bailey, however, report a decided increase in shin- 
gle orders this week, due, it is believed, to the 
realization that longer delay in placing orders in 
the hope of further reduction in freight rates to 
middle western territory and any reduction in 
rates to the eastern territory are futile. 

The lumber mills are operating as they were last 
week, being Kept busy largely by export business, 
and the shipping is becoming active as a result of 
the demand for fir overseas and the establishment 
of coast-to-coast water route service. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


April 2.—The new overhead conveyor, constructed 
by the Wheeler Osgood Co. to handle lumber be- 
tween the sawmill and the door factory, was com- 
pleted last week and will be in operation as soon 
as the terminal building, now under construction 
at the door factory, is finished. Experimental op- 
eration of the conveyor has proved most successful. 
The conveyor is an overhead continuous belt 3,440 
feet in length, which crosses the tide flats, the rail- 
road tracks and the waterway which lie between the 
company’s sawmill and the door factory. When 
operating at capacity it is estimated that the con- 
veyor will be able to handle 300,000 feet of lumber 
a day. 

A number of leading Tacoma lumber manufac- 
turers left this week for San Francisco to attend 
the meeting of the board of trustees of the Douglas 
Fir Exploitation & Export Co. to be held in that 
city next week. Among those who made the trip 
were Everett G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., and J. T. Gregory, Tidewater Mill Co., who 
are members of the board from the Tacoma dis- 
trict; Neil Dempsey, Dempsey Lumber Co.; BE. V. 
Wintermote, Puget Sound Lumber Co., and T. Y. S. 
Ballantyne, Tidewater Mill Co. 

Paul Johns, manager Waterway Mill Co. and 
president of the Lumbermen’s Club of Tacoma, left 
March 30 for the Hast. Mr. Johns will visit the 
principal eastern business centers and will be away 
for about a month. Mr. Johns has been nominated 
for the vice presidency of the Rotary Club of Ta- 
coma. The election will take place in May. Ralph 
Shaffer, president of the Pacific Box Co., is chair- 
man of the club’s nominating committee, which 
presented Mr. Johns’ name to the club. 

J. E. Danaher, brother of the late C. D. Danaher, 
president of the Danaher Lumber Co., of Tacoma, 
will arrive in Tacoma April 5, according to word 
received by Ralph Dickman, manager of the com- 
pany. Mr. Danaher was in Honolulu at the time 
of his brother’s death two weeks ago and started 
by the first steamer for the United States. It is 
expected that on Mr. Danaher’s arrival a suc- 
cessor to the late C. D, Danaher will be elected as 
president of the company. The Danaher. mill re- 


opened March 27 after having been closed for the 
ten days following Mr. Danaher’s death. 

The Tidewater Mill Co. reopened March 27 after 
a shutdown of eight days. Further curtailment of 
operations by the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 
was announced this week. The compary’s schedule 
is now a 3-day week. Two weeks ago the mill went 
to a 4-day schedule. President Everett G. Griggs 
has announced the early closing of the entire plant 
unless business conditions improve. 

Thomas Keith, of Ashland, Wis., who has large 
interests in Northwest timber, during the last week 
was a guest of J. T. Gregory, of the Tidewater Mill 
Co. Mr. Keith returned to the East March 29. 


BEND, ORE. 


April 2.—Sawing was resumed the first of the 
week in the plant of the Shevlin-Hixon Co. here, 
running one shift only, meaning the employment 
of about one hundred additional men. J. P. Hen- 
nessey, assistant manager, states that operations 
will continue in this manner until the market be- 
comes stronger and it is possible to ship out more 
lumber from the yards to make room for new 
lumber. The box factory is operated only to fill 
orders. Logging operations will be started next 
week in the camps. 

Reports recently appeared in some of the news- 
papers of Oregon that Bend was third city in the 
State in the employment of alien labor. Both the 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. and the Shevlin-Hixon 
Co. have strong regulations against the employ- 
ment of any aliens, and a committee appointed by 
the Bend Commercial Club to make investigations 
found but two men working in Bend who were not 
citizens. Effort is now being made to give wide 
publicity to the truth in the matter that the public 
may understand that the people of Bend are as 
patriotic and good citizens as anywhere else in the 
country. ; 

Leonard Gove, son of George P. Gove, mill super- 
intendent for the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., died 
March 23 of inflammatory rheumatism. He was 
seventeen years of age and a high school student. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


April 2.—There is more activity during the last 
few weeks in the lumber industry of southwestern 
Oregon than at any time since the general closing 
down of the plants last December. 

The Buehner Lumber Co., of North Bend, has 
announced that it will at once open the company 
camp at Lakeside, on Eel Lake, and will employ one 
hundred fifty men. The new camp at Allegany 
will also be opened soon and will employ about 
forty men at first. The company will pay the 
Four L wage scale. No announcement is made as to 
when the mill at North Bend will begin operations, 
but it is believed that with the camps opened the 
mill will likely start some time during April. 

The camps of the Smith-Powers Logging Co. 
around Powers are being opened, and the Eastside 
mill of the C. A. Smith Co. in Marshfield has 
started operations again, giving employment to one 
hundred fifty men. C. A. Smith and F. A. Warner, 
heads of the company who have been here, have 
left for San Francisco. They stated that the date 
of opening the big mill was indefinite yet and would 
depend upon market conditions. 

The E. E. Johnson mill and the plant of the 
Coquille Lumber Mills, at Coquille, the county seat, 
have both been operating during the dull spell 
and are still running. They have kept up a good 
payroll for Coquille and a good deal of building is 
being planned in that city. The Coos & Curry 
Telephone Co. is completing a new building and a 
number of residences are to be erected at once in 
the county seat. 

Altho the plant of the C. & O. Lumber Co. at 
Brookings is still closed down, the company is 
making preparations for future activities and has 
started the erection of a new store building. 

Operations have been resumed at S. A. Buck & 
Sons’ large shingle mill on the lower Siuslaw River. 
The company recently contracted for the purchase 
of a large amount of timber on the national reserve. 

The Carl Meredith sawmill, on the Coos Bay line 
of the Southern Pacific, will begin operations again 
soon. The International Timber Co., of Veneta, 
on the Siuslaw River, has purchased of H. A. Cox 
a tract of timber and will begin operating on the 
ground at once. 

As there is a large amount of road work to be 
done in Coos and Curry counties, as well as a 
good deal of bridge construction, it is expected that 
there will be quite a demand on local lumbermen 
for road and bridge timbers. 

Contractors say that quite a number of property 
owners in Marshfield are planning buildings this 
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summer, but in most cases are waiting for a final 
decision as to the wage which will be charged by 
carpenters, which wage scale it is expected will 
be adjusted soon. 

The mill of the Oregon Export Co. near Marsh- 
field has been running overtime this week to fill 
some rush orders for clear cedar lumber. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


April 2.—T. J. Humbird, president of the Hum- 
bird Lumber Co. and the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., 
and prominently identified with other lumber inter- 
ests, with Mrs. Humbird, returned yesterday from 
a two, months’ trip to Florida and California. “In 
New Orleans I found that southern lumbermen are 
paying 17% cents an hour for men in their 
camps,” he said. “Here the minimum 4-L wage 
is 42% cents an hour. Of course I realize that 
men can not live here on what they can in the 
South but the difference in wages together with 
the freight differential gives some idea of the 
problem that we are up against in marketing lum- 
ber in competition with the southern product. 
Southern mills are operating about 70 percent 
capacity. Lumbermen there are complaining bit- 
terly about business and say that at prices at 
which they sell they will not break even. Then, 
too, they are threatened with prosecution by the 
Government. I found general business conditions 
exceedingly dull. I do not look for any marked 
revival of business until the prices of commodities 
reach a common level.” 

The mill of the Edward Rutledge Timber Co. at 
Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho, is to start work Monday 
with two shifts which will employ approximately 
250 men. The mill of the Winslow Lumber Co. at 


men.* It is thought that the opening of this camp 
may mark the general resumption of work at all 
the camps of this company. 

Roy Sargent, of the Aberdeen Logging Co., accom- 
panied by Mrs. Sargent and their son Charles, left 
last week for New York City, where the son will 
receive medical treatment. 

The steamer Daisy Putnam loaded on March 29 
at the Northwestern mill in Hoquiam. The steamer 
Wahkeena is loading at the plant of the Grays 
Harbor Lumber Co., Hoquiam, and the steamer 
Helene at the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Co.’s mill, 
Hoquiam. 

William Donovan, sr., left on Friday to attend 
the meeting of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Ex- 
port Co. in San Francisco. He was accompanied 
by his daughter, Miss Mary Donovan, who will go 
to Los Angeles to be with her brother, William 
Donovan, jr., who is in California on account of ill 
health. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


April 2.—The lumber market seems to have a 
healthier tone, with spring opening up and more 
building in progress and projected. Redwood prices 
are pretty well maintained and the market firm, 
taking everything into consideration. The volume 
of white and sugar pine business is' light and prices 
are well maintained on uppers. The volume of 
Douglas fir business has increased, but prices have 
not improved materially. There is quite a Cali- 
fornia movement and eastern sales have been stimu- 
lated by the reduction in freight rates. All of the 
steam schooners are busy carrying lumber from the 
north Coast to California ports, after a number had 
been tied up. San Francisco retail yards are doing 
a fair business and are buying more liberally to 

replenish stocks. 





The white and sugar 
pine situation looks more 








encouraging, with numer- 
ous inquiries for clears 
and a light demand for 
shop. The volume of ship- 
ments during the week 
was comparatively light, 
but stocks at the mills 
have been diminished con- 
siderably since the first of 
the year. When the de- 
mand opens up it will not 
take long to reduce stocks 
to normal for the sum- 
mer. The reduction in 
railroad freight rates, 
ranging from 13% cents 
to 6 cents to Chicago and 
Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory, will be ef- 
fective April 13 and is ex- 
pected to stimulate buy- 
ing. It may take a little 





In England, building materials are so scarce and so high in price that the time to work up new busi- 
Government is experimenting in the construction of mud cottages. The ness, but the situation is 
above illustration shows a double cottage erected by the Ministry of improved. Pine box shooks 
Agriculture & Fisheries at the Amesbury farm settlement. Large clay are in better demand with 
bricks are made and erected after the manner of ordinary burnt brick good crop prospects. 


and can be produced, it is said, at a cost of $3 a yard compared with a 
cost of $5 a yard for 11-inch hollow brick walls 


The redwood situation 
is reasonably firm, with 
an increased demand from 





Orrin, Wash., is also to start work Monday, with 
a crew of 100 men. During the last week, the 
Deer Park Lumber Co. at Deer Park, Wash., the 
Bonners Ferry Lumber Co., at Bonners Ferry, 
Idaho, and the Panhandle Lumber Co., at Ione, 
Wash., have started their mills. 

BH. A. Lindsley, of Lindsley Bros., has gone to 
Edmonton, Alberta, on a business trip that will 
take him as far as St. Paul, Minn. Lindsley Bros. 
have a large pole contract with the Province of 
Alberta. 

The Associated General Contractors of America 
opened an office in this city yesterday in charge 
of T. W. Neill, formerly superintendent of the 
Kootenai Power Co., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


April 4.—Dredging operations on the Grays Har- 
bor development program will be facilitated by the 
starting of the Anderson & Middleton mill, which 
will furnish the electric power for the dredges. The 
mill has been down since the storm of Jan. 29, but 
started operating April 1. The mill started on one 
shift, employing 175 men at a wage scale of $3.60 
as established by the Four L’s as a minimum wage. 

A night shift of two hundred men will be added 
next week to the force now employed by the Na- 
tional Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Hoquiam. The 
National last week booked a second order to go by 
water to New York, approximating one million feet. 

Following a shutdown of about thirty days, the 
mill of the Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co., 
of Hoquiam, will resume operations next week. The 
Eureka mill booked orders last week for Callao, 
Peru, which will aggregate about 1,500,000 feet. 

Coats Fordney Camp No. 1 will resume opera- 
tions on Monday, April 4, with a crew of sixty 


the California yards. The 
eastern demand is steady, tho light for this sea- 
son. Mills are not curtailing their outputs par- 
ticularly and it will take some time to obtain a 
full assortment of lumber. Dry clear is scarce. 
The raising of the assessment rate on timber lands 
in Humboldt County is causing owners of redwood 
some anxiety and it is likely that a concerted effort 
will be made to obtain fair treatment. 


Charles R. McCormick & Co., this city, did a large 
volume of Douglas fir business during March, altho 
prices were low on a great deal of the lumber. They 
bought a good deal of lumber on the outside and 
are stocking up their southern California yards. 
Clears have stiffened up and there is quite a lot of 
buying. Yard stock is in demand and there is a 
better tone to the market. Tie business is quiet. 

The Redwood Sales Co., this city, has fair east- 
ern inquiries for yard stock, siding etc. The vol- 
ume of orders is still below normal, but the eastern 
building season will soon open up and stocks will 
need replenishing. 


Members of the Douglas Fir Club report increased 
sales and a real buying movement under way. 
California yards are beginning to stock up for the 
building season and there is more life to the mar- 
ket. Mills on Grays Harbor are starting up and 
have orders. 

Ray BE. Danaher, president Michigan-California 
Lumber Co., who has returned from a trip to Hono- 
lulu made in company with a party of relatives, 
takes an optimistic view of the white and sugar 
pine lumber outlook. He expects the demand to 
open up within a short time and thinks the mills 
will do a fair business. He plans to start up the 
sawmill at Pino Grande about May 1 and make a 
normal cut. The box factory is in operation. 

The Red River Lumber Co., this city, is still op- 
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We protect every foot of our 34” flooring by 
carefully wrapping it for L.C. L. shipment; 
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buyers. Order a car and see how this 
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W. E. Small Mfg. Co. 


CORINTH, MISS. 


7 Circular Sawmills, sawing White 
and Red Oak, Ash, Gum, Elm, Maple, 
Beech, Poplar, Hickory and Tupelo. 
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Corinth, Miss. 
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Pocahontas Lumber Co. 
CORINTH, MISSISSIPPI 
Specialists in Two by Fours 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Tishomingo, Miss. 
and Lynn, Ala. 
L. F. GARRETT, Owner and Manager 
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Jerome Hardwood 
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We ship straight or mixed cars of Floor- 
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makes every one of our em- 
ployes take greater care in man- 
ufacturing our 


“Sure-Fit”’ 
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Flooring 
Its Quality helps to sell it. 
STER-] ATIMER Lumber 


MELLEN, WIS. . 
Members of Maple Flooring Mfrs. Ass‘n. a 
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‘ BAND 
SouTHERN ARDWOODS 


—the kind ecomomical buyers have ’ 
in mind right now. We manufacture 
high grade lumber and ship it when 
you want it. Try us. 


The Hendrix Mill & Lumber Co. 


MOUND CITY, ILLINOIS 














7 i A series 
Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 scrics 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
von the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 

Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 
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erating its big mill at Westwood at a curtailed 
rate, and there is a moderate assortment of white 
and sugar pine lumber on hand. There is not a 
very great accumulation of shop and when the 
demand opens up it will not last very long. Clears 
are scarce and prices are well maintained. Ship- 
ments are light, but inquiries keep coming in. 

P. M. Dimmick, general manager Albion Lumber 
Co., is operating the redwood mills at Albion and 
Navarro with one shift. Regular shipments are be- 
ing made by water to California ports. The labor 
situation is satisfactory. T. T. Lerch, sales man- 
ager at the San Francisco office, reports an in- 
creased demand for redwood recently. 

The Caspar Lumber Co.’s redwood mill at Caspar 
is operating with one shift and cutting nearly 
100,000 feet a day. Logging operations are progress- 
ing more favorably. Good shipments of lumber 
are being made to Pittsburg, Calif., and other 
points. Wages have been slightly reduced. The 
outlook for business is encouraging, altho the de- 
mand is still below normal. 

The Hart-Wood Lumber Co., this city, is keeping 
its six steamers busy carrying lumber from north 
Coast ports to California, principally to the south- 
ern part of the State. The Quinault mill, at Ray- 
mond, Wash., is in operation and the Hart-Wood 
mill remains closed. F. A. Hart, of Portland, has 
been paying a visit .to the local office. 

W. P. Medill, in charge of McKay & Co.’s sales 
office, this city, states that the Occidental mill in 
Humboldt County has started up after having been 
closed for some time. The demand for redwood at 
California yards is increasing. 

F. B. Hutchens, general manager Fruit Growers’ 
Supply Co.; Bump, resident manager at 
Susanville, and E. B. Bermingham, resident man- 
ager at Hilt, have been visiting the company’s San 
Francisco office. The new mill at Susanville is 


ready to operate and there is a big stock of logs’ 


on hand. Several test runs of the machinery have 
been made. 

Cc. D. Terwilliger, of the Clover Valley Lumber 
Co., of Loyalton ; G. D. Oliver, manager of the mill 
of the Hobart Estate at Hobart’s Mills; D. C. 
Burch, of the Madera Sugar Pine Co., Madera, and 
M. C. Woodward, president Westport Lumber Co., 
of Westport, Ore., are among the week’s visitors. 

C. R. Johnson, president Union Lumber Co., this 
city, is at Coronado Beach, accompanied by Mrs. 
Johnson, on a short vacation. 

Nathan Paine, of the Paine Lumber Co., of Osh- 
kosh, Wis., is here looking over the lumber situ- 
ation. He handles a good deal of California white 
pine. 

F. S. Murphy, of the F. S. Murphy Lumber Co., 
of Salt Lake City, has been spending a few days 
here. He operates California pine mills at Sloat 
and Quincy. A fair cut was made last season. 

E. H. Stoner, president of the West Penn Lumber 
Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., is here visiting his mother, 
who is spending the winter in California. He will 
visit some of the mills. 

Hugo Kastor, of New York, who is a dealer in 
forest products and manufacturer of cedar special- 
ties, was here during the week looking over the 
California lumber supply. 

George N. Glass, treasurer of the Lassen Lum- 
ber & Box Co., this city, will leave for Pittsburgh 
via Portland tomorrow. He made a tour of south- 
ern California with Vice President J. W. Rodgers 
and found prospects for bumper crops. They se- 
cured some very favorable contracts for box shooks, 
deliveries to begin at once and continue thru the 
summer. 

G. W. Fenwick, general manager Hammond Lum- 
ber Co. at Eureka, is paying a visit to the city 
office, accompanied by W. W. Peed. “he logging 
superintendent. The redwood mill at Eureka is 
operating steadily with one shift and making regu- 
lar shipments to the yards. The demand is improv- 
ing a little. 

Maj. E. G. Griggs, of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., of Tacoma, Wash., is here, and reports 
business looking up a little, altho a number of the 
mills in the north are closed. 


DENVER, COLO. 


April 4.—The lumber interests of Denver are 
prepared to resist by all legitimate means any 
affirmative action on a recommendation of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters that the use 
of wooden shingles be barred in this city. The 
recommendation is made in a report to Mayor 
Dewey C. Bailey, based on observations of a party 
of engineers representing the board, which visited 
Denver last October. The report advocates the 
adoption of a new building code for the city and 
recommends that combustible coverings be pro- 
hibited on all new roofs and on repaired roofs 
which are damaged to exceed 25 percent of their 
value, and also that within twelve years all roofs 
covered by combustible material be replaced by 
roofs of the non-combustible type. 

I. F. Downer, of the Hallack & Howard Lumber 
Co., is chairman of a committee appointed by the 
president of the Civic & Commercial Association 


to ascertain the sentiment of the business men‘ 
anent daylight saving. The city now has an ordi- 
nance providing for daylight saving and an agita- 
tion for its repeal has been started. 

Local officials of the United States Forest Service 
announce that 600,000 young trees will be planted 
on Pike’s Peak this spring to replace the burned 
areas and clothe the unproductive, potential forest 
land with trees. 

J. S. Mathewson, who is collecting data for the 
Forest Service on the use of locomotive spark 
arresters as a means of forest fire prevention, will 
arrive in Denver April 5, to compile information 
in the Rocky Mountain district. He will give par- 
ticular attention to a type of spark arrester now 
in use by the Colorado & Southern road. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


April 2.—Rate reductions effective March 31 
did not create a ripple in the fir situation. There 
seems to be a steadying effect in the fact that 
wholesalers find stock more difficult to buy. There 
are instances where local dealers have “called” 
easterners who stated that they could buy for 
less—with the result that on the showdown a 
bluff was disclosed. In a large section of the 
country the spring is the earliest ever known, with 
plowing and planting advanced at least three 
weeks earlier than usual, and in consequence the 
farming communities are too busy for the present 
to consider replacements and new structures. 
Wage adjustments in the building trades of the 
cities, where scale contracts expire generally in 
May, are another stumbling block, which ought to 
be removed in a little while. A sign of the tend- 
ency toward improved conditions is apparent in 
keen inquiries for lath, coming from all parts of 
the country. Locally, the situation is vastly im- 
proved thru the effect of quite extensive building 
of small residences, which started a month ago 
and apparently is gaining momentum. At the pres- 
ent rate, it will soon become general. The West 
Coast association’s review shows that lumber ship- 
ments for the week ended March 26 totaled 56,- 
430,319 feet, of which 30 percent was for move- 
ment by water or automobile truck. Production 
continued 42 percent below normal, with a total 
of 49,909,935 feet. In the rail trade, new busi- 
ness represented 1,197 cars; shipments, 1,269 
cars; unshipped balance, 3,447 cars, as against a 
normal of 13,000 cars. In the water trade new 
California and Atlantic coast business totaled 
7,661,793 feet; export orders, 4,609,000 feet. 
Cargo shipments were represented in 11,152,000 
feet for California and the Atlantic coast, and 
2,570,000 feet for export. The unshipped balance 
in the domestic cargo trade was 58,739,944 feet; 
in the export trade, 19,713,000 feet. 

While as yet the reduced rail schedules have not 
shown any appreciable effect, the traffic depart- 
ments of the various associations are working 
overtime in figuring out the changes, and answer- 
ing inquiries. At the headquarters of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association, for example, the 
traffic department is quoting an average of 150 
rates a day. 

Effective April 1, J. E. Madison, until recently 
of San Francisco, joined the Seattle office force 
of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., as 
assistant to Secretary Charles BH. Hill. Mr. Madi- 
son spent his boyhood on Grays Harbor, where he 
was educated, and he has been familiar with lum- 
bering from his infancy. For the last two years 
Mr. Madison has been with Hind-Rolph & Co. in 
San Francisco, as assistant manager in the lumber 
department. 

Lewis Schwager, president of the Garland-Hall 
Lumber Co., will leave in a few days for the Hast 
and South. He expects to be absent two months, 
during which time he will make a thoro survey of 
business conditions. 

A. S. Platt, until recently with the Seattle 
offices of the McCue Mercantile Co., has gone to 
his old home in New York, where he will remain 
permanently. 

Keith 8S. Pollock, of Kansas City, was a guest 
at the Thursday luncheon of Seattle wholesalers, 
and gave a brief talk reviewing lumber conditions 
in his territory. 

BE. BE. Case, of Raymond, Wash., president of the 
Case Shingle & Lumber Co., has left for Kansas 
City as the representative of the shingle branch 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. Be- 
fore his return he will make an extensive tour of 
the middle West, and will attend the convention 
of the Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association at Poplar Bluff, Mo., April 14 and 15. 

Donald H. Clark, secretary of the shingle branch 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, will blossom 
into an editor this month, as officially responsible 
for The Rite-Grader, new house organ of the or- 
ganization. The publication will cover matters of 
general interest to members of the shingle branch. 
It will be a live-wire, snappy publication, designed 
to keep the entire membership in close touch with 
association activities. . 
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BH. J. Hanzlik, of the national Forest Service, is 
developing a working plan for the circle technically 
described as that of the South Fork of the Stilla- 
-guamish, in Washington. The tract contains a 
heavy stand of hemlock and silver fir, estimated at 
a billion feet, and is regarded as offering a good 
‘possibility for a pulp mill, This work will require 
about a month, after which Mr. Hanzlik will go 
to Oregon for duty in the Umpqua National 
Forest. 

The motorship Kennecott, operated by the 
Alaska Steamship Co., will leave Puget Sound in 
-a few days with a cargo of 3,500,000 feet of lumber 
for San Pedro. The vessel is now completing 
-cargo at Bellingham. This shipment is stated to 
‘be the largest ever sent coastwise from Puget 
Sound. 

John C, King, of the John C. King Lumber Co., 
‘Cleveland, Ohio, is visiting the Puget Sound region. 
During the week he was the guest of L. D. Car- 
penter, of the L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association is 
energetically pushing the collection of funds for 
the West Coast share in the campaign for national 
‘publicity. 

Keith S. Pollitt, a well known lumberman of Kan- 
sas City, was in Seattle this week making a tour 
‘of the Pacific coast accompanied by Mrs. Pollitt. 
He expects to be in Portland next week and then 
go on to California before returning east. For the 
last year he has been out of the lumber business, 
‘but was previously for several years with the Ed- 
wards & Bradford Lumber Co., Kansas City, and 
other mill and wholesale concerns of that section. 

Herbert G. Wells, who for several years and until 
last fall was in the wholesale lumber business as 
‘the H. G. Wells Lumber Co., Seattle, goes to Leaven- 
worth, Wash., next week to become sales manager 
-of the Great Northern Lumber Co., whose mills are 
located there. Leavenworth is on the eastern slope 
of the Cascade Mountains, where the Inland Empire 
pine timber begins to grow. The Great Northern 
Lumber Co.’s plant cuts largely western pine lum- 
ber, tho having some fir and mixed woods. It 
makes both lumber and boxes, the latter for the 
fruit trade of the Wenatchee district. Mr. Wells 
is well known in lumber circles on the north Coast, 
having been with different concerns in Seattle and 
Portland for a dozen years before going into the 
jobbing business for himself. He has an extensive 
acquaintance with the trade, which should be of 
‘value to him in his new location. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


April 2.—There is one mill in the Pacific North- 
-~west that has perfect faith in the future, believing 
that market conditions are going to get back soon 
to normal when it will not be necessary to ship 
out lumber at less than cost of production. This 
is the Eastern & Western Lumber Co., of this city, 
which is cutting and piling the output in its yards 
‘until the price set some time ago is realized. Large 
quantities of lumber are going into the pile and 
‘under the sheds, but W. B. Ayer, who heads the 
large mill and logging operations, has his ideas 
fixed as to the future of the market and he is will- 
ing to wait the day when lumber brings what it is 
-worth. The stand taken by Mr. Ayer is consid- 
ered significant for Mr. Ayer is one of Portland’s 
leading business and financial men who have keen 
‘insight into the future. 

There is little disposition by loggers of the 
Columbia River district to operate extensively 
until they see clearly what the future is going to 
bring. It was announced today that the C. H. 
‘Wheeler Lumber Co. with operations at Cochran 
in the Nehalem district is going to operate one 
of seven sides of its camps, getting to the market 
about 8,000,000 feet of logs felled last season. 
‘There will be no falling until the market improves 
and the decision to get the logs on the ground 
out of the woods was reached largely with the 
view of lessening the fire danger. The annual out- 
put of this company has been 80,000,000 feet a 
year. This is about the spirit displayed every- 
‘where and hence when the tide begins to turn, 
there is apt to be a scramble not only for lumber 
for logs as well. 

Some of the large mills in Portland are having 
an active call for lumber for building projects 
here and one of them is reported as having 
-@ local sale of about 175,000 feet daily, which goes 
to show that here the people have arrived at the 
conclusion that lumber is about as cheap now as it 
can well go for some time at least. 

Attempts have been made to get common labor 
in the camps and mill down to a $3 a day basis, 
‘but it was announced today that this has failed; 
that most of the plants that insisted on the $3 
‘have capitulated by offering $3.25. 

The Briggs-Ransom Lumber Co., which opened 
offices in the Yeon Building a few weeks ago to 
‘carry on a wholesale lumber business, reports an 
increase in inquiries. Lynn H. Briggs is a lumber 
man of twenty years’ experience and associated 
‘with him is Richard N. Ransom, son of F. H. Ran- 
som, of the Eastern & Western Lumber Co. 


Loeb Bros., wholesale lumber, shingle and tie 
dealers, have moved their offices from the Broad- 
way Building into the Gasco Building. A. A. 
Loeb is manager of the sales and his brother, 
George Loeb, runs the sawmill at Brownsville. 
The company’s shingle mill at Lebanon has been 
idle for a year and will remain so till shingle 
prices improve. 

Frank W. Henderson and J. P. McSorley who 
are the Portland representatives of J. F. Gresly 
& Co., of Omaha, Neb., state that everything points 
to an increased volume of business for Pacific 
Northwest lumber in the Omaha territory as a 
result of the reduced freight rate now in effect. 
Advices from Omaha indicate that there is going 
to be some demand for lumber and that Omaha 
will be the distributing point for Pacific Northwest 
lumber with Kansas City the point whence the 
lumber of the South will be distributed. 

W. C. Geddes, sales manager for the Oregon 
Lumber Co., says that there is no appreciable im- 
provement in the western pine situation, the mar- 
ket continuing very sluggish. The Oregon Lumber 
Co. has not fixed any time for resuming operations 
in eastern Oregon. 

The American Woods Export Association which 
until recently devoted its energies to the disposi- 
tion of lumber bought from the Shipping Board 
from twenty closed down ship yards on the Pacific 
coast, will henceforth engage in the wholesale lum- 
ber game, with offices in the Lumbermen’s Build- 
ing. The Portland office is in charge of Hugh G. 
McBlair. The company will ship by water to New 
York and Philadelphia and give particular atten- 
tion to rail business as far east as the central 
West. 

BE. S. Gaynor, head of the Gaynor Lumber Co., 
of Sioux City, Iowa, is here visiting the local 
branch of which H. M. Rowell is local representa- 
tive. Mr. Gaynor feels optimistic as to the outlook, 
saying that conditions are improving in the middle 
West. 

E. T. Sturgeon, sales manager of the Douglas 
Fir Lumber Co., states that both the Bridal Veil 
Lumbering Co.’s mill at Bridal Veil and the mill of 
the Wind River Lumber Co. at Cascade Locks, are 
now operating. More business is coming in, says 
Mr. Sturgeon, but prices are still unfavorable and 
the mills are losing money. However, he is cer- 
tain that values will have to improve very shortly 
and it is with that view that operation of the two 
plants has been resumed. 

John C. King, of the John C. King Lumber Co., 
of Cleveland, Ohio, was a Portland visitor during 
the week. 

Frank BE. Gates, brother of G. W. Gates, whole- 
sale lumber dealer, arrived here this week from 
Los Angeles, called by his brother’s illness. Mr. 
Gates is still at the hospital but is so much im- 
proved that he is expected to be up and about in 
a week or two. 

The Griswold-Sand Lumber Co. has opened a 
San Francisco office with C. E. DeWitt as repre- 
sentative. The Griswold-Sand company was or- 
ganized several months ago by Graham Griswold 
and Charles E. Sand, two well known and popular 
lumbermen, with offices in the Gasco Building. 
Mr. DeWitt was formerly Portland manager of R. 
J. Brown & Co. here. 

J. N. Teal, general counsel of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, who is serving on the 
United States Shipping Board, has returned after 
a short vacation at Coronado, Cal. 

A. C. Dixon, of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., has 
returned from a trip to southern California, on 
which he combined business and pleasure. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


April 4.—While the market has not been very 
strong of late, yet there are signs of improvement 
and numerous Montana mills that had not prepared 
for resumption of operations at this time seem to 
think that conditions warrant operation. The M. 
& H. Lumber Co., with headquarters here and oper- 
ating mills at Columbia Falls and Kila, is over- 
hauling its planing mill at the latter town and 
expects to resume operations there very shortly. 
The Polleys Lumber Co. expects to begin mill oper- 
ations this week and woods operations about May 
1. The Somers Lumber Co., of Somers, expects to 
start operations about April 15, and the Neils 
Lumber Co. may start this week. ‘Other mills in 
this section are uncertain when they will start. 

The oil boom in the eastern half of Montana 
has created a market for lumber to some extent, 
especially for oil rig timbers. The Kalispell Lum- 
ber Co. is receiving a share of these orders, some 
of which are for sizes unusually large in this 
section. 

At the annual meeting of the Libby Lumber Co. 
recently the board of directors was reélected and 
R. W. Wetmore was reélected secretary. 

Gov. Dixon of Montana has placed two lumber- 
men on the State highway commission, these being 
H. A. Templeton, of the Monarch Lumber Co., Great 
Falls, and Henry Good, of the Henry Good Log- 
ging Co., Kalispell. 








c Easy Selling : 
Oak Flooring 


When you sell 

Oak Flooring 

: that is as well 

Foiietesty and favorably 

///)3\)\ NA ‘known among 

MAR both carpen: 

ters and build- 

ers as “Acorn” Brand you'll 

find it relatively easy to make 
sales. That’s why 


Acorn Brand 


“‘America’s Best Oak Flooring”’ 


is preferred with so many lumber 
dealers. “Acorn” Brand is abso- 
lutely guaranteed for quality and 





millwork and is recognized every- 
where as the best flooring money 
can buy, 


We welcome your inquiries. 


Nashville Hardwood 
xdmis, Flooring Co. 


and Mills, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


t 














SAWED. wr A_ SAWED 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 

Flooring that matches perf 
machinery used in its manufacture and 
IN QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we carry com- 
plete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship floor- 
ing and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO., Pi'RiANsas’ 








Southern 
Hardwoods 


Oak, Gum, Elm, 
Magnolia, Beech, 
Hickory and Ash 


First Class Manufactur e 
and Uniform Grading 


A. L. BOYNTON 
LUMBER CO. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Lufkin - Texas 


Mills at 
Tex., and Hornbeck, La. 
Sales Offices at Lufkin, Texas 
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Let the Arrow Guide You 


w. Va. Hardwoods 
White Pine 


LONG OAK TIMBERS AND 
PLANK OUR SPECIALTY. 


The Arrow Lumber Co. 
Parkersburg, W.Va. 


Eastern Sales Office, 
Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mills: 
Raleigh, W. Va. 
Natural Well, Va. 























YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


OAK—GUM—TUPELO 


MILLS—SULLIGENT, ALA, 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS LEXINGTON, KY. 





J 








Y iain 


We Manufacture 
CUT -TO 


sae CRATING 


for manufacturers of Washing 


Booraem-Kemper _— Machines 


Sewer Pipe 
LumberCo., Inc. Stoves 
Capacity— 








Pottery 
\_ Car per day. 


Lansing, Ia. Furniture 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 
Ship Brokers & Steamship Agents 


_- MICHIGAN 


REMEMBER 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE an 
ag fete) gh ge ha nag ota Flooring, 
oors, Blinds, Win » 
and Box Shooks from SAGIN AW. _— 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 


MAPLE 5. occa sare 


77M 4-4 e : Com. Face 50M 6-4 6” & wdr. C.&B. 
300M ; yy No.1&2C. 
C.&B. 15M 6. 3 Common 


300M $4 Ne. 1 £2 Com ZN 10-42 
M 5-4 White 


100M 5-4 No. 3 Common 
200M 8-4 No.3 


Von Platen - Fox Co., Mills at Tron Mountain, Mich. 


Michigan Hard Maple 527° 


(4-4 to 16-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. te a 
4-4, 5-4 & 6-4 No. 1 C. & B. Basswood 
Also Pine, Hemlock and Tamarack 


ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 























C&B. 
C.& B. 
C.&B. 

















GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 
Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northe 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 vanes ~ 38. in. en 
13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? The lumber can be kiln dried and 
worked too if desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 











LAUREL, MISS. 


April 4.—Altho it is an undisputed fact that 
dealers in practically every line are still very cau- 
tious about stocking up, and continue “hand to 
mouth” basis of buying, it is worthy of note that 
demand for lumber at the present level of prices 
is increasing perceptibly, and it is believed that the 
public, generally, is beginning to realize that at 
present prices lumber is cheaper than any other 
building material and has already declined in price 
comparatively more than most other commodities. 
Another factor that will help toward a larger order 
file at this time is the tendency of mechanical 
labor in many localities to make some concessions 
in wages. 

Last week planers were heard operating nights 
in Laurel, a condition that has not obtained 
since the peak of lumber prices was reached. 

A local hardwood concern reports that while 
“not yet out of the woods” conditions are much 
improved over January and February; furniture 
factories are quite generally resuming operations 
and, with the late announcement that by the first 
of the week practically all the automobile con- 
cerns of Detroit will be operating at 100 percent 
capacity, it is really optimistic regarding the future 
of the industry. 

Poplar in all grades is in better demand, with 
more attractive prices, than other hardwoods. 

S. B. Bissell, treasurer of the Wausau Southern 
Lumber Co., with Mrs. Bissell and their son Leon- 
ard, are spending a few days with friends in Laurel, 
while enroute home to Wausau, Wis., from Sanibel 
Island, Fla., where they enjoyed a pleasant vaca- 
tion during March. They were accompanied by 
Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Durkee, of Laurel. Mr. Durkee 
is general superintendent of the Wausau concern. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


April 4.—Reports from the various industrial 
centers of the Southeast indicate that there has 
been a slight improvement in the demand for lum- 
ber the last two or three weeks, orders from retail- 
ers, however, still constituting the bulk of the busi- 
ness. The industry will undoubtedly begin to show 
steady improvement from now on, for there has 
been an unprecedented revival of building activity 
the last month thruout the whole section. Most 
of the important cities of the South reported the 
volume of building permits issued during March 
almost equal to, and in some cases exceeding, the 
total of the two previous months combined in point 
of the valuation. Most of this activity, it is noted, 
is in home building. Home building appears to be 
exceptionally brisk in Birmingham, and new records 
are reported to have been established during March. 

Reporting for the sixth reserve district, which 
comprises the group of States of the Southeast, the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta states, “While 
prices of lumber and other building materials are 
considerably lower than at this time last year, the 
cost of labor has not declined proportionately, and 
this is causing many projects to be held up indefi- 
nitely. In some instances, however, building is 
being proceeded with.” 


NORFOLK, VA. 


April 4.—While there has been some activity in 
certain items of rough North Carolina pine during 
the last week, and a better demand for dressed 
stock, the buying is far from satisfactory to the 
millmen in that it does not cover the whole rough 
list but is centered in a few items, which are 
already short in supply, and the surplus items are 
still dragging, with keen competition seriously 
weakening prices all along the line. The truth of 
the matter is that buyers are only placing orders 
for stock wanted immediately and they indulge in a 
great deal of shopping beforehand in an effort to 
beat down North Carolina pine prices with quota- 
tions on air dried and southern pine. Some of 
the mills have enjoyed a rather good business dur- 
ing March but at prices much less than the actual 
cost of production at the mill. Notwithstanding 
good weather, the North Carolina pine mills have 
not shown any increase in cut during March, re- 
ports from about forty-five mills showing actual 
production to be between 30 and 35 percent of 
normal. This is larger, however, than the present 
demand will take up. 

There has been a slight increase in buying of 
4/4 edge No. 2 and better and inquiries have also 
been more frequent. Prices have weakened a little, 
altho those mills with small stocks are holding 
firm. No disposition is shown to sell ahead. There 
is still a good demand for 4/4 and thicker No. 2 
and better stock widths and while many North 
Carolina pine mills are cleaned out of these items, 
competitive woods are being offered at lower prices, 
which offerings tend to upset the market. There is 
very little demand for No. 8 4/4 edge or other 
planing mill stock and just when an improvement 
will take place is hard to say. Prices have been 
lower on certain surplus items without result. 

There has been a little buying of 4/4 edge box 


during the last week, but box makers still say they 
do not need any more lumber right now. They 
are being offered by air dried mills and other pro- 
ducers of competitive woods stock at lower prices, 
but such offerings do not tempt them. Some sales 
of 8- and 10-inch box have been made but prices 
still show signs of weakness. The low grade rough 
lumber market is giving the North Carolina pine 
people much concern, for it appears that the bot- 
tom has not yet been reached in competitive woods, 
and with a poor demand the pine men will get 
little business unless they meet existing competi- 
tion. If buyers do not really want material, it 
is being forced on them by ridiculous prices. Box 
bark strips and edge culls are still inactive, with 
prices lower. 

The demand for flooring, ceiling, roofers etc. has 
shown an increase during the week, this being 
particularly true of roofers. In order to move 
surplus items of rough box, some kiln drying mills 
are meeting existing competition, making very low 
prices. While there has been some improvement 
in building prospects it has not been sufficient to 
influence retail yards to buy for the future, and 
for that reason demand is far from normal. Keen 
competition for business is influencing lower prices 
and much complaint is now being heard from plan- 
ing mill operators. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


April 4.—A decidedly better feeling as to pros- 
pects can be said to permeate the local lumber 
market. Sales managers report that interior busi- 
ness shows marked signs of reviving and look for- 
ward to a really good spring trade. Reports from 
all over the country tend to increase this optimistic 
feeling, as activities, especially in the way of home 
building, repairs, erection of garages and other 
small structures, are increasing and the retailers 
are stocking up. 

Not a great deal of business is looked for from 
Texas interior points, owing to agricultural condi- 
tions—especially in the cotton belt—but a good 
business is looked forward to in the oil fields and 
along the Mexican and New Mexican border. 

Mexican export continues to grow in volume and 
local mills have more orders booked than they 
ean fill, owing to lack of suitable bottoms in which 
to get their product to the big oil port of Tampico 
and the lesser, but none the less important, port of 
Vera Cruz. Two steamers and one schooner are 
loading here this week, all taking on lumber for 
Tampico, and one of them, in addition, taking 
eleven hundred tons of sawn timber and lumber 
from The Lutcher & Moore mills and about four- 
teen hundred tons of general cargo for the Orange 
Forwarding Co. 


WARREN, ARK. 


April 4.—The market this week has displayed a 
little stronger tone, but there has not been the 
stability that the millman has been hoping for. 
Uppers have held their own this week, some com- 
mon items have shown weakness while others have 
shown some strength. The larger centers are mani- 
festing quite a bit of interest and are buying some 
stock. A good part of the orders are still coming 
from the small dealers. There is quite a bit of 
straight car buying, but mostly after shippers have 
made concessions. Orders that were accepted for 


-delivery later are being rushed out at the request 


of the buyers. The number of orders placed this 
week was about the same as last week’s total. Pro- 
duction thruout this section is about the same as 
it has been for the last several months and none 
of the little mills are operating at all. 

Hardwoods this week have shown a little 
strength. Common grades are holding their own 
and uppers are showing a little strengthening. 
Rains this week cut the production to quite an ex- 
tent. The mills are running regularly, with short 
crews yet. 

Building in and around Warren has become 
active and there are about six or seven homes under 
construction now and estimates on about seven or 
eight more to be built within the next few months. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


April 4.—Slight improvement has been seen in 
the southern pine market during the last week, but 
as a rule it is still far from what the lumbermen 
would like to see, with prices largely below cost of 
production and demand by no means sufficient to 
encourage increase in the output. A moderate in- 
crease in demand is evidenced, tho nothing unusual 
has developed, and there is a spirit of hopefulness 
manifested as to the demand showing important 
improvement by summer. On some items that have 
become rather scarce there has been gratifying 
change in the price, the average advance being 
about $1 a thousand on pine, especially on No. 1 
dimension, and No. 1 boards and shed stock. An- 
other fact giving some ground for encouragement 
is that there are very few cancelations reported, 
altho orders are suffering delay because of broken 
stocks. The reduction of supply continues and any 
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important increase in demand would make it diffi- 
cult for millmen to fill the orders. Building activi- 
ties seem to be showing improvement in many 
localities, including this territory, and are expected 
to result in an improved market. 

With R. D. Forbes, of New Orleans, superin- 
tendent of forestry of the State department of con- 
servation, presiding, a two days’ conference of for- 
estry specialists and agents closed today at Alex- 
andria, La., followed by a visit to the Urania 
forest preserve at Urania, La., the home of Henry 
E. Hardtner, prominent lumberman who has done 
much for forestry in this State. Many cut-over 
areas are expected to be replanted as a result of the 
interest being taken in reforestation. Those at- 
tending the conference included various forestry 
rangers of the State, also J. A. Mitchell, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., forest examiner of the Forest Service. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


April 4.—While there were no marked changes 
in the local lumber situation during last week, no 
increased activity nor changes in prices, the spirit 
of optimism is becoming more general. Business 
has remained about the same for several weeks 
with small orders for mixed items at not too sat- 
isfactory prices making up the volume. Continued 
reports from all parts of the country that a re- 
vival of building ig pending have been given 
credence by an increased number of inquiries. In- 
quiries do not fill up order files but they justify 
keeping an order clerk on the payroll; hence the 
optimism. 

Particularly has the increase in inquiries for 
hardwoods “been noticeable, upper grades being 
more in demand. Hardwood prices are firm with 
a tendency to rise. 

Building permits in Houston for March totaled 
in value $751,000 and covered 644 buildings, which 
is 208 more buildings than figured in the permits 
for March, 1920, when the total value was given 
as $25,000 more. Fully 500 5- and 6-room cottages 
were included in the permits issued during the 
month. In addition to the new buildings in the 
city proper, there are hundreds of new houses in 
outlying suburbs and in the small towns of the 
district, for which local retail yards furnished the 
material. 

Jerome Swinford has embarked in the general 
commission business with offices in the First Na- 
tional Bank Building. He will also act as special 
representative in this territory for The Lutcher 
& Moore Lumber Co., of Orange. 

Walter Connell has been transferred from Hous- 
ton to Dallas as representative of the Boykin 
Lumber Co. in north Texas, 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


April 4.—Inquiries are plentiful and prices a 
shade better than last week. There has been a 
definite advance in finish and 3-inch high grade 
flooring. The weather is favorable and labor is 
plentiful at lower wages. There is some indica- 
tion of a car shortage as the railroads are not fur- 
nishing equipment as needed, altho cars can be 
had after waiting several days. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


April 4.—The last few weeks have seen no un- 
usual change in the demand for lumber in this sec- 
tion. There has, however, been a steady improve- 
ment thruout March, with the inquiries of January 
and February culminating in satisfactory business. 
The report comes from some concerns that the last 
half of March saw a falling off of business and that 
the demand was not so brisk as it was for the first 
half of the month. As a whole, however, the 
month’s business was such an improvement over 
that of the early part of the winter that lumber- 
men are much encouraged. 

Lumber mills and retail lumber yards continue 
to operate and to buy very conservatively. Most of 
the sawmills are working on a four- or five-day 
Schedule, tho a few of the larger mills are enjoying 
enough business to justify them in running full 
time. The demand continues for lower grades, but 
the inquiries that are coming in would indicate that 
buyers are contemplating extending their pur- 
chases. 

Unusually high freight rates are hampering busi- 
ness at this time and as a consequence the bulk of 
the buying is local. It is the hope of lumbermen 
that some relief will be given within the next few 
months, 

The steady improvement in business generally in 
this section is beginning to be felt in lumber circles. 
The local building program is an encouraging sign. 
There are more houses under course of construc- 
tion in Lake Charles alone than have been noted 
for the last three or four months. Recent loans 
made by mortgage associations would indicate that 
the next thirty days will see a great many homes 
under construction. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


April 5.—Retail lumber dealers in St. Louis are 
receiving a fairly satisfactory volume of inquiries, 
most of them for home construction, altho a fair 
amount are for industrial building. Some are 
developing into orders. As a whole the outlook 
seems encouraging, provided the labor situation is 
adjusted on a satisfactory basis. 

Of 1,079 permits issued here during March, 526 
were for new buildings at an estimated cost of 
$739,865, and 553 were for alterations at an esti- 
mated cost of $234,540, a total for the month of 
$774,405, as the value of the improvements in 
March, 1920, was $974,405, the loss is $200,000. 

Receipts of lumber last month as reported to 
the Merchants Exchange amounted to 10,893 cars, 
as against 13,096 for March, 1920, a loss of 2,203 
cars. Shipments for last month were 8,593 cars, 
as against 10,524 for March, 1920, a loss of 1,931 
cars. 

A. L. Brown, of Kansas City, sales manager 
Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co., was a visitor here 
this week. He reports that there has been a 
gratifying improvement in the demand for south- 
ern pine and that the company’s order files are 
well filled. 

J. K. Gruner, of the Philip Gruner & Bro. Lum- 
ber Co., has purchased for $25,000 a 30-acre home 
at the southwest corner of Collins and Manchester 
roads, St. Louis County. The property is im- 
proved with a 9-room residence. Mr. Gruner in- 
tends to develop one of the finest fruit farms in 
the county. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


April 4.—Organization of the Southern Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., to establish a plant for the 
manufacture of hardwood flooring at Shrewsbury, 
just above New Orleans, is announced. The prin- 
cipals are C. H. Ruddock, president of the Ruddock- 
Orleans Cypress Co., and Charles R. Currie, secre- 
tary of the same company and member of the firm 
Dunn & Currie, which for some years has been 
operating the New Orleans plant of the Ruddock- 
Orleans company under lease. It is announced 
that Mr. Currie’s brother, Hugh S. Currie, for- 
merly of Chicago, will assume the active manage- 
ment of the new hardwood enterprise, which has 
purchased a 19-acre plant site at Shrewsbury upon 
which is being erected the flooring factory, plan- 
ing mill and dry kilns. In addition to its manu- 
facturing operations the company will engage in 
the wholesaling of hardwood lumber. Its post- 
office address will be New Orleans. 

A dispatch from Monroe, La., announces the 
incorporation of the Major Stave Co. by Louis- 
iana and Arkansas lumbermen. The company is 
capitalized at $100,000, with authority to increase 
to $500,000. It is said to have already secured 
timber rights on thousands of acres of land in 
northeast Louisiana. 

President M. L. Rhodes, of the Delta Lumber 
Co., announced last week that plans have been 
completed for its establishment of an additional 
branch retail yard at Kenner, a few miles north of 
New Orleans, to take care of its expanding busi- 
ness in that suburban territory. Several years ago 
the company established a branch yard at Baton 
Rouge. The new Kenner yard, according to Mr. 
Rhodes, will be ready for business at an early 
date. 

It is announced that the Salmen Brick & Lumber 
Co., of New Orleans and Slidell, La., will establish 
a lumber yard at Tampico, Mexico. Fred W. Sal- 
men and W. B. Eddins, respectively president and 
sales manager of the company, visited the Tampico 
field recently and the decision to put in a yard 
there follows their personal survey of the field. 
It is understood that Mr. Eddins will go to Tam- 
pico and organize the business there, continuing 
in charge until a resident manager can be selected. 
During his absence W. C. Smith, of the company’s 
New Orleans office, will have charge of its sales 
department under Mr. Salmen’s supervision. 

A series of deals involving the transfer of 
30,000 acres of land.in Concordia Parish, La., 
and the prospective establishment of a new lum- 
ber plant, is reported from Natchez, Miss. Accord- 
ing to the Natchez advice, William Pritchard, of 
Memphis, has sold to the Bayou Land & Lumber 
Co. an undivided half interest in various timber 
tracts in Concordia. Fred K. Conn, who is heavily 
interested in the company, is said to have pur- 
chased and transferred to the company and Mr. 
Pritchard jointly a hundred acre portion of Con- 
cordia plantation which will be used, according 
to the story, as a sawmill site; while Messrs. Conn 
and Pritchard and G. P. Bullis, of Vidalia, pur- 
chased the. Helena plantation, comprising 4,500 
acres adjoining the town of Ferriday. The Bayou 
Land & Lumber Co. is said to be domiciled at 
Yazoo City, Miss. 

J. Gilbert Burton, southern manager for J. H. 
Burton & Co., with headquarters at New Orleans, 








Kneeland-McLurg 


Lumber Company 
Phillips, Wis. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 
HEMLOCK 


Hardwood Lumber 
Maple and Birch Flooring 

















\ Then you need lumber 
for Quick Shipment 
wire your inquiry to 


Wheeler-Timlin 
Lumber Go. 


WAUSAU, WIS. 


Ash 
Basswood 
Hard Maple 
Rock Elm 


Oak 
Butternut 
Soft Maple 
Soft Elm 
Mills at 
Wittenberg, Wis.—Dorchester, Wis. 














White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft 
texture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects 
are our Specialties. 


We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


ORUMMOND. WISCONSIN. 
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PACIFIC COAST , 





Satisfied 


Customers 


are made when you 4 
sell high quality, % 
plainly branded pro- 
ducts, such as 


-WERRY-BAKER | LUMBER co. 


Vertical Grain and Flat Grain 
FIR FLOORING 
Vertical Grain FIR STEPPING im any quantity 
The same uniform quali by. mill om wey ond md qades 

ir L 


will be :ound i Ted our 
ds and — 


Write for nee on straight or mtxed cars, 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 


Genearl Office and Mills EVERETT, WASH. 











’ MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
C PACIFIC COAST LUMBER PRODUCTS » 


EUGENE OREGON 


ANE County, onan which Eugene is the county 
seat) is a with having sufficient standing tim- 
ber toe the annual cut of all the saw mills in the 
United States; an eloquent reason for the establish- 

ment of our headquarters in Eugene, in close proximity to 
ourmany mill-connections, from whom we make ship- 
ments via all Transcontinental routes upon basis ‘of Port. 
land (common Coast) freight rates. 

Lumbermen visiting the Portland district are invited 

to call at our Eugene offices to pete acquainted; Eu- 

gene t a five-hour _ pleas- 
ant) ride from Portla: 
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The Lumberman’s 


Searchlight 


BY M. M. FERGUSON 


One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
markettoday. It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 
jeces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to 
measure, including moulding; unusual 
methods of rechecking extensions and other 
valuable information on making correct estim- 
ates. 
90 pages, size 4x9 (hip pocket edition) 
Bound in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpaid 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 


Amevicanfimberman 


431 So. FT Ws mt. 


CHICAGO 











returned last week from a business journey to 
the West Indies that included visits to Cuba, San 
Domingo, Porto Rico, Turks Island and others of 
the group. He reports business in that quarter 
rather quiet, owing to disturbed financial condi- 
tions. Following his return home, Mr. Burton 
left for a visit to the Orange (Tex.) office of the 
Burton concern. 

Chris J. Hay, prominent local stave exporter, 
has returned from a trade surveying expedition 
to Europe which carried him to the principal 
markets in the United Kingdom and on the conti- 
nent. Mr. Hay confirms the reports brought back 
by others and taught by the experience of Ameri- 
can export dealers, that trade on the other side 
is “very quiet.” 

D. R. McInnis, manager of the lumber depart- 
ment of the Marine & Commerce Corporation of 
New York, with offices in New Orleans, until that 
company discontinued its lumber department, has 
organized the D. R. McInnis Export Co. to en- 
gage in the export pine and hardwood trade, and 
will continue to make his headquarters in this 
city, it is understood. 

George T. Wayne, manager of the George Den- 
dinger Lumber Co., sailed a few days ago for Cuba 
on a business trip which will cover other islands 
of the West Indies group. He expected to be away 
for several weeks, 

W. H. Nalty, a well known lumberman of Ham- 
mond, La., was recently elected president of the 
Hammond Chamber of Commerce and under his 
leadership the organization is launching a vigorous 
campaign for civic development. Mr. Nalty has 
employed a special secretary to handle the corre- 
spondence details. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


April 4.—While the amount of business actually 
offered during the last week was but little in 
excess of the amount out the week before, there 
were more timber orders. Inquiries are heavy and 
the mills feel encouraged over the outlook. Stocks 
are becoming more broken each week and mixed 
carlots are harder to buy. Prices have held their 
own and it now looks as if any movement in prices 
will be upward. The mills that have been closed 
down are still idle and they will likely remain 
down until there is enough business in sight to 
enable them to pick their orders and operate every 
day. 
H. A. Boeckler, of the Boeckler Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, spent several days last week in this city 
with the company’s Hattiesburg representative, 
J. W. Gay. 

M. S. Musick, manager Louisiana Limber Co., 
Cairo, Ill., is visiting the mills in this section this 
week. 

H. Y. Bryan, who for some time represented 
L. F. Driver & Co. in this district, has accepted a 
place with the Headley Pine Co., Uniform, Ala., 
as sales manager. 

Work of repairing the sawmill plant, rebuilding 
the planing mill and other additions of the Ap- 
polonia Lumber Co., Pelahatchie, Miss., is being 
rushed, and it is expected that the mill will be 
started about May 1. 

J. J. Hemphill, who for a number of years was 
superintendent of the Amos Kent Lumber Co. at 
Kentwood, La., has gone with the Appolonia Lum- 
ber Co. at Pelahatchie in a similar capacity. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


April 5.—Spring appears definitely to have re- 
turned now, demand for new dwellings is increas- 
ing, building costs are coming down and the lumber 
business is showing improvement. The volume of 
trade is considerably below normal, but it is getting 
a little better almost every day and lumbermen 
here are much encouraged over the outlook. The 
freezing weather of Easter Sunday was disastrous 
to the fruit growers in southwestern States and 
there will be only a small demand for fruit boxes, 
Otherwise the crop situation is as good as anybody 
could desire and the farmers will have plenty of 
money this fall to finance the building operations 
that have been held up last fall and this spring by 
reason of tightness of funds. 

A new retail lumber firm has entered the field 
in Kansas City, with a yard at Highteenth Street 
and College Avenue, covering 95,000 feet of ground. 
The company, to be known as the H. B. McCray 
Lumber Co., is composed of H. B. McCray, presi- 
dent, who for twenty years was with the Badger 
Lumber Co.; Harry Douglas, vice president, twelve 
years with the Badger Co.; Charles Tramill, treas- 
urer, and William Kirby, secretary. Walter M. 
Burton also is a member of the company. 

Charles Ashmann, assistant sales manager Mis- 
souri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., has returned 
from several weeks spent at the company’s mills. 

A large number of local lumbermen are attend- 
ing the Southern Pine Association meeting at New 
Orleans this week. 

Clay Dennis, formerly office manager, has taken 


charge of the west Coast department of the Turner, 
Dennis & Lowry Lumber Co., formerly handled by 
W. H. Gerhardt, who died recently. H. B. Herbert 
has been made office manager. 

R. A. Long, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., is 
visiting relatives in Kentucky. Mr. and Mrs. Long, 
accompanied by their granddaughter, Miss Martha 
Ellis, will sail May 3 to spend several months in 
Europe. 

The office of the E. L. Bruce Lumber Co., which 
has been maintained for several years in the Sheid- 
ley Building, has been closed and Arthur Bruce, 
who was in charge, has gone to Memphis to opem 
offices there. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


April 4,—The gradual improvement in the loca? 
lumber market was maintained thruout the closing 
week of March, and the early days of April indi- 
cate that a still better market will develop. 

With all building records for this city shattered 
during March, the situation with local retailers 
is decidedly improved. They are doing a good 
business and their stocks are being moved by the 
demand created as a result of the building move- 
ment. 

Wholesale dealers have not fared so well, how- 
ever, but they report their business improved. 
They are awaiting the building operations sure 
to take place in other sections of the country. 

Lumber mills in this section of the State are 
continuing to operate on practically the same basis 
as that immediately following the depression of 
last fall. Production is about 65 percent of nor- 
mal, it is stated, but a reopening of many mills 
now closed is expected within the next few weeks. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


April 4.—While no effort is being made by lum- 
ber producers with offices here to speed up produc- 
tion, organizations. are being maintained and the 
output is kept sufficiently high to take care of the 
wants that are likely to arise. The EB. B. Jackson 
Co., producer of pine with a big mill at Rider- 
wood, Ala., for instance, is one of the concerns 
that report a gain in orders in the last week or ten 
days, and the plant is kept running about as before. 
Richard P. Baer & Co., who, thru their associated 
corporations, operate mills at Bogalusa, La., and 
Mobile, Ala., shut down the Bogalusa plant on last 
Friday, but resumed work at the Mobile establish- 
ment, which had been closed for some time. The 
R. EB. Wood Lumber Co. reports that its mill at 
Fontana, N. C., is keeping up its output, tho no 
effort is being exerted to exceed the runs customary 
in the recent period. Lewis Dill & Co., operating 
a mill in Virginia, are going ahead on the four or 
five days a week plan, so as to keep their organiza- 
tion intact in expectation of better things to come, 
and much the same can be said for other operators. 

The R. B. Homer Lumber Co., wholesale dealer in 
southern pine, has moved its offices from the fourth 
to the fifth floor of the Garrett Building, South and 
Redwood streets. 

There was a largely attended meeting of yard- 
men last Friday at their headquarters, and the gen- 
eral business situation was discussed at consider- 
able length. The session was called especially to 
consider what action might be advisable with a 
view to getting down on a more stable basis and 
establish trade practices with this end in view. 

The Matthews Lumber Co., which succeeded the 
old firm of Thomas H. Matthews & Son not long 
ago, is still engaged in completing its organization, 
the list of officers lacking one man to round it 
out. The company was incorporated with a large 
capital stock. 

One of the visiting lumbermen here last week 
was C. M. Morse, of Morse Bros., Rochester, 
N. Y. Mr. Morse was on his way down to the con- 
cern’s mill at Helen, Ga., to look after operations 
and stopped here en route. He reported trade on 
the whole decidedly quiet. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


April 4.—Every agency in the building field, 
except labor itself, seems to have started a con- 
certed effort to compel the trade unions to do their 
share in reducing the cost of building. Opinion 
from all sources concedes that high wages alone 
are keeping the price standards above the levels 
at which a widespread construction boom will be 
launched and the housing problem of the nation 
definitely settled. 

The situation in the lumber business in the 
Metropolitan district continues to show slight im- 
provement. Wholesalers and retailers say that 
business has picked up “considerably,” but they 
at the same time assert that there has been noth- 
ing like the improvement in the market that was 
to be expected from winter indications and that 
the increase in orders does not appear to be com- 
mensurate with the gain in building activities that 
is apparent on all sides. 

There is a big home building movement under 
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way thruout the entire Metropolitan area—Queens 
leading in New York and Maplewood and the 
Oranges in New Jersey. Hundreds of private homes 
are going up in these sections, and because of tax 
exemption on housing, plans for dozens of rows of 
others have been prepared. 

It is not from the suburban lumbermen that 
complaints are being heard. Many of the smaller 
dealers of Westchester County, Long Island and 
nearby New Jersey are pressed to the limit to 
supply the demands and it is mainly for this 
reason that the larger firms are unable to explain 
the failure of business to advance upward by 
leaps and bounds. Each week an augmented 
movement in lumber has been expected, but as 
often disappointments have come until many of 
the more pessimistic dealers have cast anticipa- 
tions aside and say gloomily that nothing of a 
boom may be expected until summer comes. 

It is noticeable, too, that lumbermen themselves 
who have building projects in view are not under- 
taking them at the present time. One of the large 
Brooklyn dealers explained to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative that he had been 
waiting for two years to build a much-needed 
garage. “We are in the same boat with everyone 
else,” said a representative of the firm. ‘We have 
estimates and we feel they are too high. We be- 
lieve by waiting we will effect a big saving. We 
believe the high cost of labor to be a chief factor 
in the high costs, but nevertheless the high costs 
are there and we feel we can better afford to wait 
until they relax somewhat. Our own example in 
a way explains to us why business is slack.” 

Further reductions in prices of building mate- 
rials, including lumber, are noted within the last 
week. The decreases have been slight and have 
been forced by the strain of holding heavy sup- 
plies. Other items that show recent declines in- 
clude Hudson River common brick, plaster board, 
fire brick and metal flooring. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


April 4.—In general, trade is better here and 
there is more inquiry than a week ago. All lumber 
business is below normal, but it is gradually get- 
ting better. The improvement in all lines is un- 
evenly distributed. 

The strike of lumber teamsters in this city, 
which started a fortnight ago, was a dire failure. 
The men went back to work shortly after court 
proceedings started and nonunion men were hired. 
The strike was because of wage reduction. 

H. W. Blanchard, head of the Blanchard Lumber 
Co., has returned from a visit to lumber centers 
on the northern Pacific coast. His concern here 
deals not only in hard pine and cypress but largely 
also in Vancouver shingles. 

H. B. Stebbins, head of the H. B. Stebbins Lum- 
ber Co., has returned here from wintering in Cali- 
fornia. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


April 4.—Most lumbermen here, both retail and 
wholesale, report business taking on a little better 
tone, and seem more optimistic. The source of 
the business seems to be general, which is con- 
sidered a good sign, as during the last several 
months it has been largely from the retail dealers. 
Hardwood dealers report quite a picking up from 
trim and finish men, furniture dealers, and users 
of the lower grades in commercial work and manu- 
facture. The volume is still far below normal, 
and even the improvement is less than the normal 
improvement with the advent of warm weather, 
but any sign of activity under present conditions 
is encouraging. There is a little more lumber 
moving in building lines too, altho that also has a 
long way: to go really to amount to anything. In 
March there were 1,223 permits issued, covering 
1,355 operations, costing $2,851,180. This in- 
cluded 138 dwellings and one tenement, costing 
over $900,000. For the first quarter of the year, 
there has been an increase over 1920 of 121 opera- 
tions, but a decrease in value of $12,471,180. 
Planing mills are running full time, with fuller 
crews, trim makers are booking better business, 
furniture manufacturers are speeding up a little 
as wages go down, but box makers are dull. Gen- 
eral business shows signs of betterment, with 
manufacturers in some lines reporting more book- 
ings, and few reporting business falling off. 

The hardwoods are selling in better volume, 
especially the lower grades, but the business is 
largely done on price, and prevailing quotations 
are low. There is a steady demand for red and 
white oak, hardwood flooring, maple, birch, beech, 
basswood, ash, chestnut, gum, poplar, cherry and 
mahogany, but they must be sold low to move. 
White pine is admittedly scarce, but the demand 
is light, and some dealers are cutting prices to 
move their stock. Spruce is inactive, and quota- 
tions are low. Hemlock demand is good compared 


with that for other woods, and the supply is low, 
but is accumulating at mills, with prices not hold- 
ing as well as they did, but not cut as much as 








those of other woods. Cypress quotations vary 
widely with plenty of stock offered and not many 
takers, even at low figures. Southern pine supply 
is short, and prices are firmer than those of North 
Carolina pine, but are still lower than they should 
be based on present cost of manufacture, and 
many dealers are not offering their stocks. North 
Carolina pine is offered freely, and what business 
is moving is largely at buyers’ prices. Lath are 
broken in price altho offerings are not large. 
Shingles are beginning to take on a firmer tone, 
altho there are lots to be had, and ‘prices have 
been very low. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


April 6.—A. G. Hanson, secretary and treasurer 
of the White River Lumber Co., Enumclaw, Wash., 
has been here on business incident to installing a 
new representative in this market. F. E. Eastman, 
who has been a road representative for the company 
for some time covering Iowa territory, has suc- 
ceeded Alex. W. Stewart as sales representative 
here. Mr. Hanson reported a gradual trend back 
toward normal conditions among Coast mills. 

James A. Loggie, of the Whatcom Falls Mill Co., 
Whatcom Falls, Wash., was here the other day on 
his way east, and conferred with Fred H. Flatau, 
the company’s representative in this market, and 
with some of the leading buyers. 

L. G. Delameter, with Harry J. Strong (Ltd.), 
lumber wholesaler at Edmonton, Alta., was a busi- 
ness ‘visitor here the other day, after an extended 
tour of eastern cities. 

“Ike” Torgersen, formerly a salesman with the 
Lenox Lumber Co., has gone into the wholesale 
trade on his own account in the former Lenox 
offices. 

Thor Skonnard, formerly a salesman with the 
Central Warehouse Lumber Co., is back after nearly 
three years spent in the Scandinavian countries, 
where he was looking for business openings. He 
reports that he is now satisfied that there is noth- 
ing just like the old U. S. A. He said Norwegian 
mills were busy when he left and were selling prac- 
tically all of the lumber going to England and 
France, owing to the unfavorable exchange situa- 
tion affecting this country. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


April 4.—Sentiment in lumber trade circles on 
this market has shown distinct improvement during 
the last few days. While no large orders have 
been reported, millmen and jobbers have been book- 
ing business in small lots sufficient to mount up to 
a substantial aggregate. Trade of interior finish 
plants in Duluth opened nicely at the beginning 
of the month, their delivery trucks being kept 
busy in delivering small lots of materials to jobs 
in various parts of the city. A start has been 
made in some housing projects calling for the erec- 
tion of a fair list of moderate priced frame houses. 
Bids for three school projects in this district, in- 
volving approximately $1,000,000, are due to be 
opened within a week, and it is expected that the 
contracts will be awarded without delay. An 
eastern inquiry involving several millions feet of 
mixed northern pine lumber was received by a 
Duluth jobber this week and another operator re- 
ported that he had been afforded the first rays of 
daylight in several weeks in the way of eastern 
inquiry on a substantial scale. Quotations in all 
grades of lumber are holding at the basis recently 
announced, and dealers are assuming that more 
stable conditions will prevail from now on during 
the active building season. Operators here han- 
dling west Coast lumber products have received ad- 
vices from their headquarters during the last few 
days that the market on several items in their lists 
has advanced $1 and $2 a thousand, and expressing 
the view that the corner has at last been turned. 

Recent developments have led dealers here to 
hope that Duluth will resume its former prominent 
position as an assembling and shipping point for 
Pacific coast lumber. The first stage in the fight 
to regain that traffic is considered to have been won 
thru the railroads converging at this point having 
agreed to allow shippers five days’ free time for 
all cars held up here pending the arrival of a boat 
to carry the lumber down the lakes. That action 
means the removal of both demurrage charges and 
the penalty that has been in effect since the war 


began. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


April 4.—With the opening of spring, the lumber 
business in Ontario is taking on a little more life. 
It is not yet possible to say that business has 
reached former spring proportions, but there is a 
small but steady increase from week to week. 
Unfortunately for Canadian lumber producers, 
however, a large share of the business is being 
taken by southern pine. Importations from the 
southern States continue on a very large scale. 
They have depressed the market price for hemlock 
and other woods used for similar purposes. The 


(Continued on page 100) 
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A Good Tip 
‘For Buyers 
~ seeking a dependable supply 
- and adequate facilities for 


handling rush orders, is to tie 
up to us for 


Western White Pine 
We specialize in the manufacture of 

Western Pine, SHOP AND 

Fir and Larch, BOX LUMBER 


Yard Stock. Have complete stock of 
4-4”, 5-4”, 6-4” and 8-4” 
MILLS: Loon Lake, Wash.,Deer Lake, Wash., Plains, Mont. 


Pine Zone Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Home Office, SPOKANE, WASH. 
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SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
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Every Post Is Guaranteed. 
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round and split. Buy NOW! 
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Established 1891 


Carstens & Earles 


(INCORPORATED) 


Pioneer Shippers of 


Douglas Fir (Oregon Pine) 
Western Spruce 


Western Hemlock 
Red Cedar 


Spars—Timbers- 
Lumberall Grades 
Box Shooks 

Red Cedar Shingles 


always in transit. 


Wire Our Expense. 


Seattle, Washington 

















{ Fir, Hemlock, Cedar trom | 


Of Unsurpassed Quality 
We're mighty proud of our Fir MATCHLESS 
flooring, drop siding, ceiling, dimen- BRAND 
sion,lumber; Hemlock boards, ship- 
lap; CedarSidingand“Rite-Grade” || CLEARS 
Shingles. Let us prove it. 
They Make 
Lasting 
Friends. 


Straight or Mixed Cars. 
John D. Collins white Bids. 





|__ Seattle, Wash. Lumber Co. 








C.C. Bronson LumberCo. 


West Coast Forest Products 


Western Hemlock 


A SPECIALTY 
Red Cedar Siding & Shingles 


723-24 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 

















The Atlas Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Manufacturers 
FIR, HEMLOCK and CEDAR LUMBER 
CEDAR SIDING and SHINGLES 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 























HE LUMBERMEN'S 
SEARCHLIGHT 

BY M. M. FERGUSON 
One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
market today. It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to 
board measure, including moulding; unusual 
methods of rechecking extensions and other val- 
uable information on making correct estimates, 


90 pages. size 4x9 [hip pocket edition 
Bound in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpai 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


Americapfiumberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Noel Ridlon, of the Cant Hook Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., spent a few days in Chicago this week. 
He came here to attend the wedding of a sister, 
but also found some time to make a few calls on 
old friends among the local trade. 


L. S. Case, general manager of the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., Spokane, Wash., is on an eastern 
trip, and spent a few days of this week in Chicago 
in conference with R. G. Keizer, representative for 
the company in the Chicago territory. 


J. J. Borland, Minneapolis (Minn.) representa- 
tive for the Red River Lumber Co., of Westwood, 
Calif., was in Chicago this week attending the an- 
nual convention of the National Association of Box 
Manufacturers, held here last Wednesday to Friday. 


Joe Thompson, of the Thompson-Katz Lumber 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., called on the local trade 
during the week. He was very optimistic, believ- 
ing that the lumber trade generally has started 
on the road to improvement, with very prosperous 
times as its destination. 


Glenn E. Thompson, lumber wholesaler and com- 
mission man of North Tonawanda, N. Y., has just 
been released from the Municipal Hospital at Buf- 
falo, where he has been in quarantine for smallpox 
for almost a month, and is again calling on his 
trade in northern New York. 


H. B. Munger, of the Foster-Munger Co., has 
left on a western trip, undertaken for the pur- 
pose of gathering first hand information regarding 
mill conditions on the Coast. He expected to visit 
San Francisco, Calif., as well as the various im- 
portant lumber centers to the north. 


George Gray, of New York City, spent several 
days in this city recently. He came here to attend 
the annual convention of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, and after devoting 
some days to making calls on the local trade re- 
turned to the East this week via Montreal, Que., 
and Buffalo, N. Y. 


L. J. Wilson, of the Natalbany Lumber Co., of 
Hammond, Ala., formerly headquartered as its 
representative at Jackson, Miss., has gone to In- 
dianapolis, Ind., to open a branch offce there for 
the company. Mr. Wilson has been located in 
Jackson for about a year and a half, is a good 
lumber salesman and popular in the lumber fra- 
ternity thruout that section. 


G. A. Vangsness, of the Vangsness Lumber Co. ; 
A. H. Ruth, of the G. W. Jones Lumber Co.; H. A. 
Walker, of the Cortez Lumber Co.; F. H. Peschau, 
of the Payson-Smith Lumber Co., and William 
Brown, were Chicago lumbermen who were in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., last week, attending a meeting of 
the Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, held there Friday, April 1. 


L. E. Comar, of the M. E. Leming Lumber Co., 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., made a business trip to 
Chicago this week. The Leming concern specializes 
in railroad and car material, and Mr. Comar said 
that orders are coming thru very slowly as yet, 
but he believes that trade in such material will 
soon develop into very important volume. The 
railroads need lumber of every description very 
badly, both for repair and construction purposes, 
but lack the money to go ahead with the work con- 
templated. Their hope is that the Government 
will soon meet its financial obligations to them; 
and immediately this is done, much lumber will 
be bought with very little delay. 


J. B. Perry, vice president Lincoln Lumber Co., 
this week returned from an eastern sales trip on 
which he visited New York City, Baltimore, Md., 
and other trade centers. He reports that the lum- 
bermen thruout the eastern territory are very 
optimistic regarding the immediate future. Hither 
it is going to be very much worse or very much 
better very soon, Mr. Perry quotes them as saying; 
and all indications point to a development of the 
latter nature. In New York City, said Mr. Perry, 
the amount of building already going forward is 
astounding, compared with many other sections of 
the country. Mr. Perry says that the railroad 
trains today are overcrowded with salesmen and 
business men on business trips, and believes that 
that is an excellent indication of improvement in 
the business situation. 


WESTERNER OPENS LOCAL OFFICE 


The Deer Park Lumber Co., of Deer Park, Wash., 
has opened a Chicago sales office at 1613 Conway 
Building, in the charge of Clyde H. Wilson. Mr. 
Wilson, who is a brother to R. H. Wilson, secretary 
of the company and one of the principal owners, 


has spent a considerable part of the last year in the 
East in the interests of the Deer Park Lumber Co., 
but up till now no office has been maintained. 

The Deer Park Lumber Co. operates a strictly 
modern band mill with a capacity of 100,000 feet 
per 8-hour shift, cutting Idaho and western white 
pine, fir and larch. 

H. J. Southwood, who has been purchasing agent 
for the company with headquarters at Deer Park, 
Wash., is expected to arrive here about April 15 to 
assist Mr. Wilson in the management of the local 
office. Word just received from Deer Park, how- 
ever, is that Mr. Southwood is ill in a hospital and 
may have to defer his coming here. 


CHICAGO CONCERN REORGANIZES 


Announcement was made this week of the recent 
reorganization of the Lincoln Lumber Co., with 
headquarters in the McCormick Building. J. B. 
Perry, formerly of the J. B. Perry Lumber Co., 
Jackson, Miss., has been elected vice president and 
secretary of the Lincoln concern, in charge of sales ; 
and John L. Shippen, who until recently operated at 
Memphis, Tenn., under the firm name of the Ship- 
pen Hardwood Lumber Co., has been appointed man- 
ager of the hardwood department. Both Mr. Perry 
and Mr. Shippen will make their headquarters at 
the Chicago office. 

Mr. Perry for the last three years has operated 
a sawmill and box factory at Jackson, Miss. Previ- 


J. B. PERRY JOHN L. SHIPPEN 
Who Have Joined the Lincoln Lumber Co. 


ous to that he was for five years connected with the 
sales department of the C. A. Goodyear Lumber 
Co., of Chicago. He started his lumber career in 
1903, and for several years was in close touch with 
the mills in Alabama and Mississippi, with head- 
quarters at Mobile, Ala., and Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Mr. Shippen, the new manager of the hardwood 
department, has had long and successful experience 
both in the manufacture and marketing of southern 
hardwoods. He has recently returned from Mem- 
phis, Tenn., where he has closed out the business 
which bore his name, preparatory to taking an 
active part in the Lincoln Lumber Co. 

The other officers of the company are I. W. Lin- 
coln, president and treasurer, and C, F. Thompson, 
vice president. 

By securing the services of these two men the 
Lincoln Lumber Co. has effected a noteworthy 
increase in its facilities for caring for the require- 
ments of its growing number of customers. It has 
furthermore recently been appointed representative 
in Chicago and eastern territory for two very im- 
portant manufacturing firms, the Finkbine Lumber 
Co., of Jackson, Miss., with mills at D’Lo and 
Wiggins, Miss., and Dant & Russell (Inc), of Port- 
land, Ore., which latter concern is especially well 
known for its export activities. Thus the company 
will be enabled to supply the yard trade in northern 
Illinois, Iowa and Wisconsin with southern pine 
construction material of unusual quality. For the 
west Coast concern it will handle the all rail trade 
in railroad and car material in the Bast and also 
its cargo shipments to the Atlantic coast. Dant & 
Russell (Inc.) are now making semimonthly cargo 
shipments to the Hast. 

The Lincoln Lumber Co. also maintains an office 
at Hattiesburg, Miss., with J. V. Gresham in charge, 
for the buying of specials. 
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BUILD HOUSE IN ONE DAY 


At eight o’clock on Friday morning of last week 
Contractor Claude E. Anderson gave the word 
“Go,” and instantly there was a tremendous stir 
and buzz and clatter down at Sixty-seventh and 
Claremont streets, as thirty carpenters made a 
rush for the lumber neatly piled alongside the bare 
foundations of a house, and in the twinkling of an 
eye brought saws and hammers into full play; and 
eight hours later, or at 4:30 o’clock in the after- 
noon to be precise, when the sweating workmen 
packed their tools into their kitbags and weariedly 
made off for home, there, where there had been 
nothing more than a hole in the ground when the 
sun rose, stood a neat and cozy looking 5-room 
house complete in every detail so far as the ex- 
terior is concerned, and very nearly so on the 
inside—even painted, and with telephone wires 
running inte it. None of the newspapers on the 
following day, in print- 


the exercise of considerable patience gently to 
elbow one’s way thru to a place of vantage. Tnou- 
sands came in automobiles, and during the after- 
noons it was almost, if not impossible because of 
the jam, to get a car within a couple of blocks of 
the house. Twelve police officers had been de- 
tailed to the scene for these two days, half of 
them to regulate the steady stream of traffic 
which so suddenly had descended upon this other- 
wise peaceful neighborhood, and the other half 
dozen were stationed in and around the house. 
Thruout the week, too, there was a steady flow 
of people interested in home building who wanted 
to see just what sort of a house $3,000 or there- 
abouts would build, for the guaranty is to dupli- 
eate the house anywhere in Chicago somewhere 


_ between that figure and $3,400. 


In the meanwhile the house is rapidly nearing 
completion in all details, and it was expected that 
its doors would be thrown open to the public at 





ing a story about this 
feat of construction, 
neglected in the opening 
sentence to allude to 
that wonderful tale about 
Aladdin and his lamp. 
After reading one of 
these stories, indeed, one 
could hardly refrain 
from imagining that two 
persons in fezzes and very 
wide bloomers held up 
by flowing sashes and 
having in their joint 
ownership a brass lamp 
of weird powers, had 
fallen right out of a page 
of “Arabian Nights’ En- 
tertainments” and landed 
in this matter - of - fact 
world of ours. Had their 
names been given as Ali 
and Omar or some such, 
this impression might 
have been complete; but 
the very fact that they 
carried such appellations 
as N. C. Mather and 
S. F. D. Meffley, which sa- 
vor somewhat of honest- 
to-goodness earthly exist- 
ence, brought the realiza- 
tion that here was some- 
thing real, and a note- 
worthy accomplishment, 
which to the practical 
mind always is more in- 
teresting than an idle 
tale of genii. 

The Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation of Chicago, of 
which Messrs. Mather 
and Meffley are the presi- 
dent and the secretary- 
manager respectively, had 
built this house in an ef- 
fort to stimulate public 
interest in home building, 
and to show Chicagoans 
that for a small sum of 
money a home can be 
secured. And it certainly 
did attract an uncommon 
amount of public interest 
from the very start, and 
that it will keep up un- 
flaggingly is equally cer- 
tain. 

Many thousands of peo- 
ple from all sections of 
Chicago and vicinity are 
expected to visit the 
house during the next 
four weeks, during 
which it will be open for 
public inspection. It is 
estimated that approxi- 
mately ten thousand wit- 
nessed the construction 
work last Friday ; and on 
Saturday afternoon and 
Sunday it seemed as if 
half the town turned out 
to see it, even tho there 
was no admittance to the 
building on account of 
work progressing therein, 
and the multitude had to 
content itself with study- 
ing the exterior features. a 
Nevertheless, the erowd 
surrounding the house 
much of the time was so 
dense that it required 
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The Housé That the Lumbermen’s Association Built in One Day. Top, An 
Hour After the Start. Middle, the House at Noon. 
Workmen Went Home, at 4:30 P. M. 


Bottom, When the 


Saturday noon, to remain open every day until 
May 1, with representatives of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago on hand to explain all de- 
tails regarding the construction of the house, and 
ways and means of financing home building etc. 

The house has been completely furnished by 
Marshall Field & Co., who have installed every- 
thing from the living room suite to the pots and 
pans in the kitchen and the towels and cakes of 
soap in the bathroom, to give a real homey atmos- 
phere to the place. The trim, fixtures and furni- 
ture all are economical in price but as elegant as 
prudent choice will allow. In arranging all these 
details the fact has not been lost sight of that it 
is the man with slender resources that is being 
eatered to, but everything at the same time em- 
phasizes how far each dollar will go in the con- 
struction and furnishing of a home when prudence 
is being exercised. In fact, when the prospective 
home builder enters this house, it is a right nice 
little home he will view, such as can be duplicated 
in most sections of Chicago, lot, house, furnish- 
ings and all, for around $5,000. 

Moving pictures were taken of the house in vari- 
ous stages of its construction by the International 
Film Service, and these will be shown during the 
next few weeks in theaters thruout the country as 
part of the news films which customarily are shown 
at each performance. These pictures were shown 
last Wednesday noon at the rooms of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago. 





FINDS ‘‘SURPLUS’’ OF APARTMENTS 

According to a survey just completed by Build- 
ing Commissioner Charles Bostrom, there are in 
Chicago 6,257 more apartments than there are 
tenants. Commissioner Bostrom places the num- 
ber of apartments in the city at 428,627, and of 
tenants at 422,370. In considering these figures 
with reference to the need for new residential 
construction, it of course must be taken into con- 
sideration that thousands of the apartments 
counted are undesirable for living quarters, many 
of them being dark, without proper ventilation, 
and having other handicaps as regards sanitation. 
Practically all of the apartments that are unoc- 
cupied at this time were vacated by the former 
tenants during the wage bulge, their increased 
earnings permitting them to move into more de- 
sirable quarters. The surplus cited by the build- 
ing commissioner, therefore, represents to a large 
degree what might be termed the dregs of the city’s 
supply of apartments. The survey further shows 
that during the last ten years there have been 
erected in Chicago 323,414 buildings, of which 
32,923 were apartment structures; 37,935 were 
residences ; 2,882 were apartments and stores, and 
1,560 were stores having single apartments above ; 
220 were hotels and 150 combined hotels and 
stores in the same structures, 


VOTE ON WAGE REDUCTIONS 

The Chicago Building Trades Council this week 
has been taking a referendum of its membership 
on the recent proposal of the Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation for a 20 to 30 percent cut in wages of the 
building trades, effective May 1. The present wage 
scale is $1.25 an hour for skilled labor and $1 for 
unskilled, and the proposal is for a cut to $1 an 
hour for skilled labor and 70 cents for unskilled. 
The result of the referendum was to be announced 
at a meeting of the council Friday night. 

The decision of the council to submit the matter 
to its membership for referendum came as a sur- 
prise, to the union men no less than to the con- 
tractors. Twice before during the month have 
virtually the same proposals been flatly rejected 
by the unions, and even at the beginning of the 
meeting held last Friday at which this decision 
was reached there was no indication of any 
change in purpose. The meeting, however, lasted 
all day and well into the night, and ended with 
the favorable action. 

It is freely predicted that 75 percent of the 
workmen will accept the proposals for lower 
wages, which will mean, in the common opinion, 
that a vast volume of local building will be re- 
leased this spring. However, during the week 
there has developed considerable opposition from 
labor leaders and delegates to the proposed wage 
cut, on the ground that the building material men, 
not labor, should take “the initiative in reducing 
costs of building.” How far this represents the 
attitude of the rank and file can be known only 
when the result of the referendum is announced. 





Arthur G. Peterson, proprietor of the Peterson 
Lumber Co., Kennan, Wis., is recovering at St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Ladysmith, Wis., from serious 
injuries sustained when he was pinned beneath a 
log which rolled off a car. He was struck across 
the hip, and pelvic bones and one lung were injured. 
Mr. Peterson was formerly secretary and treasurer 
of the Ellingson Lumber Co., Hawkins, Wis., before 
he engaged in business at Kennan about two years 
ago. 
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Battery Separators 


Has Proved its Superiority 


As the largest producers of dry 
untreated stock for this pur- 
ose, and the first Pacific Coast 
anufacturer of this product, 
we invite your inquiries. 


We Supply 


Dimension Cut-Up Stock 


in Port Orford Cedar and 
Douglas Fir, cut to dimension 
and bundled, shipped Green 
or DRY in the rough—l1xl to 
1x6—10” and longer, 

Another product—Pine Crat- 
ing Stock — Bundled to size 
and length. 


Western Lumber Mfg. Co. 


2930 Avalon Berkeley, Calif. 


Avenue, 
Plants :—Marshfield, Ore. 
Fort Bragg, Calif. 


HOME BUILDING GETTING UNDER WAY 


A genuine spurt in home building in Chicago is 
indicated by the fact that residential building 
permits issued in March totalled three times the 
aggregate for February, according to Edward H. 
Nordley, chief plan examiner of the city building 
department. Figures also show a heavy increase 
in permits for apartment buildings, industrial struc- 
tures and miscellaneous. The comparative figures 


are: 
Feb. Feb. 
Kind— 1920 
Residences 276 
Apartments 74 5 
Industrial .. ious 185 
Miscellaneous 14 


On the last day of March "there were issued per- 
mits for twenty-five residences and apartment 
buildings, mostly the former. The individual resi- 
dences average in cost around $5,000, showing a 
healthy activity in the erection of the moderate 
price dwellings that are so much needed. 

In Beverly Hills and Morgan Park, southern sub- 
urbs of Chicago, many bungalows and residences 
of other types are in course of erection, with a 
large number planned to begin in the immediate 
future. In many of the northern and western 
suburbs of Chicago similar activity in the line of 
home building is noticeable. 


CELEBRATES 94TH BIRTHDAY 


OrTawa, OntT., April 5—A proud deputation of 
workers in the plant of J. R. Booth (Ltd.), Ottawa, 
waited upon J. R. Booth at his home today to pre- 
sent him with ninety-four beautiful roses to remind 
him that the staff had remembered his ninety-fourth 
birthday. This very pleasant custom began almost 
too long ago to remember when, and has given 
the greatest pleasure to givers and receiver ever 
since. Everybody hopes that the chief of Canadian 
lumbermen will go on receiving the roses well over 
the 100-mark, and indeed he has every appearance 
of being fit for many years yet. 

Mr. Booth is almost as well known in the United 
States as in Canada, and many cordial telegrams 
have been received in Ottawa from different places 
ae ay hae line, showing that friends abound in 


RECENT PATENTS 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. B. 
Burnham, patent and trade-mark attorney, Conti- 
nental Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at the 
rate of 20 cents each. State number of patent 
and name of inventor when ordering : 


1,365,471. 
Chicago, ri, 
New York, 

1,36 6,225. “Method and apparatus for trans- 
forming wood. Howard F. Weiss, Madison Wis., 
mee to C. F. Burgess Laboratories, same place. 

367,038. Box strap. Grant G. Gard, Overton, 


11,367, 045. Saw guard. Frank B. Heibel, St. 


Mo. 

1, ‘367, 049. Hardening machine. Chester Cc. e- 
man and Raymond S. Squire, Springfield, Mass., 
ers to Victor Saw Works, same place. 

058. posing block. Frank H. Lamb, 
Joseph 


a Wa 
Lumber marker and grader. 
Elias 8S. Hom- 


1,367,066. 
G. McDonough, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Stephen Jacy, 
George S. Har- 


367,260. Reciprocating saw. 
Edward G. 8. 


Box making machine. Charles Hikler, 
assignor to Wirebound Patents Co., 


ris, *Moresb: 
368 


me. Casper » Wyo. 
1,367, 480. Portable drag saw. 
Bight Point, Mont. 
1,368,25 Circular saw guide. 
Island, B. C., Canada. 
J 5 Saw set dressing tool. 
Clare, Seattle, Wash. 
1,368,712. Wood carving machine. John Gal- 
braith, ‘Swatara, Minn. 
1,368,773. Sawing machine guard. Henry C. 
Voss and Charles Hultgren, Chicago, Ill., assignors 
to S. Karpen & Bros., same place 
1,368,777. Sawing machine. “Otto H. L. Wer- 
nicke, Gull Point, Fla. 
1,369,539. Wood preservation and means for 
effecting the same. George Pfeiffer, jr., Camden, 

1,369,744. Woodworking machine. Mackintosh 
Hutchinson, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

1,369, 24. Saw guard. George P. McDonnell, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

1,369, 976. Lift grab. John N. Lindquist, Mar- 
quette, Mich. 

1,370,072. 4 or guard. Homer J. Traver, Ker- 
honkson, 
wit 370, 547. David Myers, Neopit, 
1.370, 825. Turning head for woodworking ma- 
chines. Claud L. Long tly on Ohio, assignor to 
Crawford, McGregor & Can 
1,370,887. Mechanism ys ae cutting and rip- 
ping logs. Paul B. Giles, Hysham, Mont. 
1,370,895. Shaper, Evarts G. Loomis, Newark, 
“1,370,969. Box shook bundling machine. Squire 


Tae gage. 


J. Johnson and Gonegs Wood, Seattle, Wash. ; said 
Wood assignor to Johnson. 
a ’ Daniel W. Smith, 


moines ae. Sawing machine. 

L3Tt, 208. Wirebound box. Guilford C. Bab- 
cock, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Wirebounds Pat- 
ents’ Co., same place 

1,371, 452. Fm ees hook. 
River, Canada. 

371 B34. Saw set. Edgar A. Young, Los Ange- 


mn, "Cal 

1,371, 595. Crate making machine. Oliver M. 
Babcock, Chicago, I11., assignor to Wirebounds Pat- 
ents Co., same place. 

1,371, 598. Box making machine. Charles H. 
Bombardie, South Bend, Ind., assignor to Wire- 
bounds Patents Co., Chicago, inl. 

1,371,599. Wire bound box machine, Charles H. 
Bombardie, South Bend, Ind., assignor to Wire- 
bounds Patents Co., Chicago, il. 


TORONTO, ONT. 
(Continued from page 97) 


cutting of prices, which has been very noticeable 
on southern pine, has not increased business, but 
has had the effect of bringing down other prices 
without corresponding advantage to anyone. 
Wholesale iumber dealers here are taking an in- 
terest in the campaign in the United States for 
the imposition of the duty upon imports of lum- 
ber. It is believed that, if the Fordney tariff is 
imposed, it will be followed by a heavy import 
duty to be placed upon lumber entering Canada 
from the United States. Southern pine manufac- 
turers, in addition to cutting prices on the Cana- 
dian market, are now selling their product here 
in Canadian funds. 

The recent reduction in freight rates from 
United States Pacific coast points to eastern 
United States points has resulted in the Canadian 
Pacific announcing that it will make a reduction. 
Beginning with April 1 the freight rate upon lum- 
ber from Pacific coast points to Toronto, by way 
of the Canadian Pacific, has been reduced to 97 
cents a hundred pounds from $1.03%. The rate 
on shingles has been reduced to $1.10% from $1.14. 
It is understood also that Canadian National Rail- 
ways have been considering more extensive reduc- 
tions than these, and that in addition to meeting 
the reduction of the United States lines they will in 
the near future announce some considerably more 
substantial. 

G. W. Grer, of G. A. Grer & Sons (Ltd.), Mon- 
treal, returned recently from a visit to Bermuda. 

The Edgecumbe-Newham Co. (Ltd.), Vancouver, 
B. C., has opened an office at 402 Burside Building, 
9 Wellington Street, E., Toronto, where Isaac 
Hale is in charge. Mr. Hale has had considerable 
experience in the production and marketing of 
western forest products. 

Smith & Welsh, who recently made arrange- 

ments for taking over the premises and storehouse 
of the Yonge Street Lumber Co., 2219 Yonge Street, 
Toronto, have now taken over the property and are 
putting in a stock. They intend to move all their 
planing mill machinery from their Royce Avenue 
plant to the new location. 

R. G. Dryden, planing mill operator, Pelham 
Street, Toronto, has purchased a location for a 
lumber yard in Mount Dennis, Ont., a suburb of 
Toronto. James Nash is to be in charge of the 
yard and plant. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


April 5.—The lumber market continues dull here, 
with few or no price changes of consequence re- 
ported in the last week. Wholesale and other lead- 
ing dealers still retain a considerable share of 
optimism, believing there will be a steady improve- 
ment in demand and the market generally as labor 
troubles and wage questions are better adjusted 
and become more settled and reliable. 

A number of wholesalers here have. pointed out 
the incorrectness of an item printed in the March 
19 AMERICAN LUMBERMAN under a Pittsburgh date 
to the effect that retailers here have not cut prices 
to a level consistent with the level of wholesale 
prices being quoted. Inquiry among leading and 
well informed wholesalers of the city reveals a 
most emphatic belief that the article before men- 
tioned did not express the unanimous opinion of 
the wholesalers of Pittsburgh and that the retailers 
actually have not taken the attitude stated as be- 
ing theirs. Thus it is clear that the previous state- 
ment was from a source not authorized to speak 
for the wholesalers or to give the position of the 
retailers. For example, one of the leading retail 
lumber companies has issued a price list practi- 
eally every thirty days during the last year in order 
to give the public the benefit of the decreases in the 
wholesale and manufacturers’ market. Another 
fact which shows the amount of the reduction in 
price by the.retailers is that base price for dimen- 
sion lumber in Pittsburgh on March 1, 1920, was 
$75, while the base price on March 1, 1921, was 
$47. Other grades of lumber have decreased corre- 
spondingly and some items have shown an even 
larger percentage of reduction. 


John Tors, Campbell 
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Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 








FAS 


6/4 il 5 00@125. 00 
8/4 —— 00@130.00 
Bassw 
4/4 
5/4 


100.00 
105.00 
6/4 110.00 
8/4 116.00 
BircH— 
4/4 
5/4 
6/4 


120.00 
8/4 
10/4 


110.00 
12/4 = 155. ae 00 


Sorr ag 
4/4 
5/4 
6/4 
8/4 
10/4 
12/4 145. 00@155. 00 
Rock ELM— 


110.00 
115.00 
120.00 


12/4 150.00 
HArp MaPLe— 


125.00 . 


4/4 


100.00@110.00 


5/4 
6/4 
8/4 


110.00@120.00 


0.000130. -00 
115.00@125.00 


Selects 


100.00@105.00 


“WA $106. rest treed 00 $ by 00@ 90.00 $ -. Hae 8 
70.00 
75.00 


38. 5.00100.00 00 


80.00@ 85.00 
85.00@ 90.00 


36:00 95.00 
95.00@100.00 
00@ 95.00 


135.00@140.00 
80.00@ 85.00 
85.00@ 90.00 


90.00@ 95.00 

95.00@109. 
115.00@120. 
125.00@130.00 


80.00@ 85.00 


95.00@100.00 


WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


There has been no noticeable change in volume of inquiry or bookings during the week, and the following quotations, f. 0. b. car at manufac- 
turing point, are the same as those of last week: 


No.1 No. 


80.00 60.00 


60.00@ 65.00 
65.00@ 70.00 
70.00@ 75.00 
75.00@ 80.00 


Fy Pe 


45.00 


110.00 


65.00 
70.00 
75.00 


35.00 
* ro 


is. ‘i 
65.0 
75.00 


80.00 
100.00 





80.00 


s 
&. ro 7. fe fe v4 7. HReES 
29.00 
15. 00 45.00@50.00 
55.00 
aot 00 
50.00 


38.00 
41.00 
45.00 
55.00 
70.00 
80.00 


38.00 


80.00 :... 


at tee 


85.00 .... 


No. 


3. 00 29. 00 


28. coger. 00 
30.00@32.00 
30.00@32.00 


30.00@32.00 


23.00@25.00 
25.00@27.06 

25.00@27.00 
- 25.00@27.00 


25.00 - 


ereee 


26.00@28.00 
28.00@30.00 
28.00@30.00 
28.00@30.00 


acacsliees 
25.00@27.00 
27.00@29.00 
27.00@29.00 
30.00@32.00 


eeeee 


iss 


FAS 
Harp MaPtre— 
10/4 130.00@140.00 
12/4 140.00@150.00 
Sorr MarPLr— 


4/4 ; 
110.00@120.00 
115.00@125.00 


5/4 
6/4 
110.00 


8/4 
Oaxk— 
4/4 
5/4 
8/4 


Lee 


130.00@140. 00 


HEMLOCK, No. 1, S1iS1E— 
g° 


2x 4 
2x 6 
2x 8 
2x10 
2x12 


$28.50@30.50 
27.50@29.50 
27.50@29.50 
28.00@30.00 
28.50@30.50 


Merchantable, $1 less than No, 1 
$2 less than No. 1. 


No. 2, 


Selects 


110.00 
120.00 


80.00 
85.00 
90.00 
95.00 


90.00 
ua = 
ii: 00@115.0 


115.00 
125.00 


85. 
ay 


10-14’ 

$29.50@31.50 
28.50@30.50 
28.50@30.50 
29.00@31.00 
29.50@31.50 


No. 1 HEMLOcK Boarps, wer 
8’ 


1x 4 
1x 6 
1x 8 


$29.00@31.00 
30.50@32.50 
30.50 @32.50 
1x10 31.00@33.00 
1x12 31.50@33.50 


$30. dowae. 00 


32.50@34.50 


35.00@38.00 


Merchantable, $1 less ‘ No. 1. 
No. 2, $2 less ‘than No. 


38.00 
40.00 
45.00 


70.0 75.00 


41.00 
45.00 
50.00 


23.00@25.00 
23.00@25.00 
23.00@25.00 


#8 0003800 





. 


No.1 


Se:00g 90.00 
95.00@100.00 


55.00 

60,00@ 65.00 
65.00 00 
70. 


50 
31.00@33.00 


33.00@35.00 
33.00@35.00 
33.50@35.50 
34.00@36.00 


16° 
"E.an@ 5.00 


No. 3 


60.00@65.00 
70.00@75.00 


35.00@38.00 
38.00@41.00 
45.00 


40.00 i 
45.00@50.00 
38.00 


33.50@35.50 


18-20" 
$34.50@36.50 


35.50 @37.50 


35.50@37.50 
BESHE 
36.00@38.00 


Add for shiplap and Sten 50 cents a thousand. 
2x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $18.00 


1x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $19.50 


Add for select No. 3 hemlock, $4 a thousand. 


$333 


S333 


ne 
oot 
=) 





o 
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= 033 00 


32.00 ey 00 
32.00@34.00 
32 50 34 50 


33.00@35.00 





22. 80. 





FAS 
Basswoop— 


4/4 $110.00@115.00 $ 80.00@ bo 2 $ 55.00@ 60. ro 


5/4 
6/4 
8/4 
10/4 


115. 00@ 130. 00 
120.00@125.00 

130.00@135.00 
140.00@145.00 


8/4 

BrircH— 
115.00@120.00 
120.00@125.00 
125.00@130.00 
135.00 @140.00 
145.00@150.00 
155.00@160.00 
175.00@180.00 

Sorr EtmM— 

4/4 110.00@115.00 

5/4 115.00@120.00 

6/4 120.00@130.00 

8/4 130.00@135.00 


Selects 


9 00@ 9 
0.00@ 98. 00 

100.004108,00 

110.00@115.00 


common and 
65.00@ 70.00 
70.00@ 75.00 
75.00@ 80.00 
90.00@ 95.00 


85.00@ 90.00 
90.00@ 95.00 
95.00@100.00 
105.00@110.00 
115.00@120.00 
125.00@130.00 
145.00@150.00 


80.00@ 85.00 
85.00@ 90.00 
90.00@ 95.00 


*100.00@105.00 


MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


Business continues exceedingly light and values are unsteady, especially in the lower grades. 
indicated by the following list of prices f.o.b. shipping point. 


No, 1 com. No. 2 com, 


60.00@ 65.0 
. 70. 00 


D 80.00 
90.00 


40.00@45.00 
33.00@35.00 
40.00 
45.00 
48.00@50.00 


55.00 
60.00 
65.00 
80.00 


38.00 
43.00@ 


65.00 
65. 108 7 70. . 
bs 00 


90. 00 98. 00 
100.00@105.00 


70.00@75 
120.00@125.00 


55.00@ 60.00 
60.00@ 65.00 
65.00@ 70.00 
75.00@ 80.00 


$35.00 @37.00 
40.00@42.00 
45.00 @47.00 


50.00@52.00 
60.00@65.00 


38.00@ 40.00 
43.00@45.00 
- 48.00@50.00 
53.00@55.00 
60.00 @65.00 


No. 3 com. 


$26.00@ 28.00 
28.00@30.00 
28. a 00 


16.00@18.00 
21. pe boy 00 
22. 00@ 24.00 
2 0024. 00 
23,00924.00 


21.00@23.00 
22.00@24.00 
pire 


00 
80.00@85.00 


35.00@37.00 
40.00@42.00 
45.00@47.00 
50.00@52.00 





FAS 
ELM— ’ 
140.00@145.00 
150.00@155.00 
170.00@175.00 


Harp MAPLE— 
110.00@115.00 
115.00@120.00 
120.00@125.00 
130.00@135.00 
140.00@145.00 
150.00@155.00 
160.00@165.00 
170.00@175.00 


Sort 
10/4 
12/4 
16/4 


Selects 


110.00@115.00 
120.00@125.00 
140.00 @145.00 


80.00@ 85.00 
= o@ bay ps3 


00@ 9 
100. 00@105. 00 
110. pe te ro 
120.00@125 
130.00@135. 00 
140.00@145.00 


EnD Driep WHITE MAPLE— 


4/4 140.00@150.00 
5/4 145.00@155.00 
6/4 150.00@160.00 
8/4 165.00@175.00 


Sorr MAPLE— 
4/4 100.00@105.00 
5/4 105.00@110.00 
6/4 110.00@115.00 
8/4 125.00@130.00 


75.00@ 80.00 
80.00@ 85.00 
35.00@ 90.00 
95.00@100.00 


Further concessions have been 


No, 1 com. 


85.00@ 90.00 
95.00@100.00 
115.00@120.00 


55.00@ 60.00 


115. 00@120. 00 


120.00@130.00 
125.00 @135.00 
130.00@ 140.00 
145.00@155.00 


60.00 
65.00 
) 70.00 
80.00 


made on some items, as is 


No. 2 com. 


60.00@65.00 
70.00@75.00 
80.00 @85.00 


35.00@37.00 
40.00@42.00 
45.00 @4T.00 
50.00@52.00 
60.00@65.00 
70.00 @75.00 
80.00@85.00 
80.00 @85.00 


35.00@37.00 
40.00@ 42.00 
45.00 @47.00 
50.00@52.00 


No. 3 com. 

20.00@22.00 
21.00@23.00 
21.00@23.00 





Week ending 


Apr.2 Mar. 26 | 
| 


Flooring 


1x4 7? % 


ix4 
%x3% 
wsx3% 


F eer 


Week ending 
Partition 


126 novelty— 
B&btr. 


1x6 No. 2 com.... 
No. 3 com.... 


Boards 





Bébetter— 
4 D4 


SSOOUTHERN PINE 


Jacksonville, Fla., April 4.—Following is a recapitulation of prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended April 2: 


Apr.2 Mar, 26 





Week ending 
Bédbetter— 
1x10 


5/4a12 D4S 
No. 1 common— 
48 


No. 2 common— 
lx 4 D4S 


Apr. 2 Mar. 26 | 


No. 2 
1x 


1x 8 
109 


Week ending 


Boards 


common— 
8 D4S 


1x 8 aah , 
1x10 —— 


1x12 D4S 


Mill run— 
Kiln dried 


4x16 No. 2 


Apr. 2 Mar, 26 


Pine Shingles 
4x16 Heart, 
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————,. Birmingham, 
a. 









Flooring 
RUB? DG: A. is oscisccs shepiaienem sabbdiee vine e ee 
panetter. . 59.39 62.37 64.00 60.00 
pave be Sor 60.00 .... 
ra Caneae se eens, subir -e-- 45.00 





tate roun nee sone aS 











FG Babetter:. ill 85:59 = 88.80 42.05 

Beeeeeees lll! 32/25 re. anes 

Nos 4.08.4 26.50 26.50 31.54 , 82.80 

No. 2.0... 16.00 .... 18.50 °15.00 

1x4” EG A......... sae gig | O° 
B&better.. 48.36 52.50 

a ee a : 


















Ceiling 
%x4” Babetter. - 29.00 32.54 83.00 33.00 
No ee ctee ls Shei. euiom 27.00 30.21 
4% we ei: clo Alek es 
56x4” Bebeiter: 81.10 31.75 31.00 33.00 
Kings inte 24.64 25.25 25.00 30.00 
No. ame 1532 kiss 17.00 17.00 








Partition 
37.00 38.00 
39.50 







1x4 & 6” B&better.. 
NO. Lovie wes 


Apr. Mar. Apr. Mar. 
2 26 2 26 


Hattiesburg, 
M 


iss. 


Apr. 
2 


Mar. 
26 


74.50 
63.25 
45.00 
















- 


20.00 18. as 





1x6” B. 
No. 


Bevel Siding 






. cone 25.00 .... 

1 eevee eas  d466 20.00 24.50 

5 Serre ck Ee 12.00 12.00 

56 x6” Baie: © «eee 80.25 core tees 





Drop Siding 


1x4 or wie. - 29.98 31.01 35.25 32.75 
we 24.16 24.29 30.00 30.00 
sits soci . -71. 18.75 19.00 
Finish 

Bé&better rough: 
1x6 to OF csnvaese eee ween 34.50 
SE iMate le Mie har oe x ar" ainsi 
errr eT x eer 33.13 
eh dh cehed Fa ee 33.13 
















1% and 2x4 to 12” 









6/4 & 8/4x4”..... weer 
wmavais.. bese wien aes 
CPR Oe GERI i kaw soos 39.00 





Bé&better cannula 
a I to 12” 























5/4x5” & 10". 02. ll IID 87.00 
rrr ar ae 64.00 
“ and 2x4 to 12” eer 








6/4 & 8/4x12”. 
C Surfaced: 

ee ae --+- 37.00 
1x4” Kees ieee 








6/4x5” & 10”..... 
1%x4 to 12”...... 
1% and 2x4 to 12” 






Casing and Base 







B&better: 
Oe Se 46.50 49.00 
ei be | ga 46.64 48.25 
Jambs 
Bé&better: 





i eer sidaek 
1%,1% & 2x4 & 6” .... 


: Fencing, SiS 
No. 1, 1nd”, 180’ ..<.. 25.08 rr Gin So 
Other igts. 23.71 .... 25.00 30.50 
24.30 


1x6”, 16’. en's0 ile et Suede 
Other lzts. 23.84 25.09 26.00 30.50 
















51.00 
51.50 


53.00 
58.00 


54.00 
47.50 


55.00 
55.83 


29.00 


Apr. 
2 


60.98 


weer 


35.48 


32.36 


_- 





Alexandria, Birmin 


The following are the average prices taken from sales reported on the dates Indicated In the sections 
Kansas City, 
Mo, 


gham, 


a. b 
Apr. Mar. Apr. Mar. 
2 26 2 26 


No. 2 poet pee: 


™ 1, 1x6 to 12” 
x8”, 14 and 16’. 
Other lengths 25. 17 
1x10”, 14 and 1 
Other. at 3 24.97 
1x12”, 14 and 16’ 
Other lengths 80.55 
7 a. fog Fey to 20’): 


No. 4, all widths and 
length 


Sivceseaceee sees 


No. 1, 1x8”, 14 & 16’ 
Other lgts. 24.98 

1x10”, 14 & 16’ 
Other lgts. 25. 15 


No. 2 a to 20’): 












eee eeeeee 





No. 1, 1x10”, = &16’. 
Other Igts. .... 


18 20". . 
10’to20’ 20.11 
2x10”, 10’. - 19. 
12’. 
6’. . 
18 & 20’. 
> "to20’ 22. 48 
2x12”, 10’... 
iz’ ° 


10’ to20 14.75 
‘00 
17.79 


16.74 

7 &20°: 18.36 
0’to20’ 18.16 
16 


esses 18.83 
18 &20’. 18.67 


BY ccc ccccccecs eeee 
10” wc ccccccccccs woes 
12” wc cece ccccece cove 
14” wc cccecvcves coee 


No. 1 S4S 20’ and 


were 
ron 
I err ter 
1B” wescccccccecs coos 
BS” cenecnssccoss cabs 
em 2, , OB vvaccs 3.21 
Mo; 2, )",. 4" ones - 1.44 


Fencing, S1S 


10.73 14.75 
14.67 16.58 


8.25 siniae 
9.58 9.50 
Boards, S1S 
25.038 32.00 
26.60 34.00 
31.18 39.00 






19.00 
19.25 
9.50 
or S2S 


81.50 
33.50 
38.50 


shipiap_ 


m6 0C~C«w;«CC 
25.50 26.00 
15.50 15.72 
16.37 16.00 


10.02 ore 
9.83 11.46 


25.00 
16.00 
17.62 


10.50 
10.50 


Grooved Roofing 


14.738 16.75 


17.06 18.00 


S1S1E 





11.50 


— Timbers 


Shortleaf Timbers 


Plaster Lath 


3.20 3.15 
eee 1.76 


3.24 


Byrkit Lath 


ee Ses 
ee). tas 


named: 


Hattiesburg, 
Mis. 


Apr. 
2 


14.75 
16.25 


28.50 
16.50 


15.75 


10.00 
11.25 


8. 
Mar. 
26 


29.00 


16.75 
17.35 


10.75 
12.50 


Kanes 


Apr. 


ordi 
"Mai. 

« pr 
10°85 
18868 


~ 









































eens 


3.09 
1.56 


11.45 
11.21 
13.25 
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Alexandria Birmingham Hattiesburg Kansas City Alexandria Birmingham Hattiesburg Kansas City 
Apr. Mar. Apr. Mar. Apr. Mar. Apr. Mar. Apr. Mar. Apr. Mar. Apr. Mar. Apr. Mar. 
2 26 2 : 26 2 26 2 26 2 26 2 26 2 26 2 26 
Car Material Car Decking 
(All 1x4 and 6”): No. 1, 2”, 9, 10, 18 
B&better, Bs po 18’ 31.50 32.00 CP DO cccccces 25.00 30.00 
20’ 9.00 é c on 
: ereees cks k ar Sills 
1G) ai ae sees 26.00 28.00 | sas sqmes 
& mu’ —_ ceee 30.00 a es 8”, 37° 35.50 27.00 
m1 ¢ ood abet 0 83288 Up to 14”, 34 to 86° 122! : 40.00 a 
rere Cea 23.50 
Random ..-- iim ~v.s Car Framing 
No, 2, Random ..... Ae 12.00 8” & und., 20’ & und asad “a 23.00 
Cincinnati, Ohio, April 4.—The following are the average prices, Cincinnati base, obtained for [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
oak flooring during the week ended March 26: 3 
33x14” }#x2” } x24” x11” 36x2” Seattle, Wash., April 5.—The following prices 
CR CUPNUNOR WRG oc icicisccccck eektae =—tCt«~CSs‘C www ae <<a? = «* ssa eae paid for yard item, f.o.b. mill, were reported 
CHORE PNY WEG. 6.06 vc cccceccsvesce $114.50 $105.00 105.91 $ 89.63 $82.17 today: 
ere re ere 91. 101.00 97.76 82.14 80.1 Pre- 
elect Plain WHILE... csccsccctecscce i) 74.12 62.93 60.95 High Low  vailing 
PROG PINs sc wevccwacscuceseasen Ree. i(iti*t‘(‘i‘ék aw 79.46 . 70.25 67.85 Price Price Price 
Re Ss COUR a cvaconncaceucecnnewa Sagese> —- Wee 52.06 29.50 28.39 a 
Pes: ee ONIN cc. ccedeawicuseencebene. cagnne 49.50 a. danmpee. |.  oteetshaes 1x4 No. 2 clear V.G - $52. oo $48.00 hae 
Se ne Per 25.0 | eee 
NORTH C AROLIN A PINE No. 2&better S.G. 19:00 wie ie 
1x6 ar S8.G. 24.00 20.75 
Norfolk, Va., April 2.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f.o.b. 0. 3 S.G. .....-. 9.00 12.50 
Norfolk: i 
Finish 
Cull and = 
EDGE RovcH . 2 & better No. 8 Bow red heart ag See ee eee $49.00 $46.00 $46.00 
ee $48. 00 @47.00 eyes byes yt tye $18.00@19.00 Ceiling 
-. 48.00@52.00 38.00 @41. q q ” No. , . Femmes deerca 
| 51.00@55.00 —«41.00@ 44.00 ——-23.00@ 24.00 eT ee 
54.00@58.00 46.00@49.00 se ee eee ees 1x4” No. 2&better «56068. TEQB. 25008: 
.. 49.00@53.00 34.50 @37.00 22.00 @ 23.00 19.00@20. 00 Drop Siding 
. 51.00@55.00 37.50@40.00 23.50 @24.50 20.00 @ 21.0 1x6 _ ane Waden« $23.00 $20.00. ...... 
56.00 @60.00 43.50 @46.00 24.00 @25.00 21.00 @ 22. 00 Keane cadede ees 19.50 DO scaeade 
Bank Sretps, Nos. 1 and 2.......... $83.00@35.00 Bank Suir Partition, Nos. 1 & 2..$38.00@41.00 | |. 44, aaa Gee pores poten ihe 
TTC Tere 5.5 5 YUL E 4 tab een atametwe es 5 50 wetetudeucend ‘ a a3) 
meets lhc se Borns — sa betiay | MEET ceccccsssseceees 15.00 12550 13.00 
d etter Dimension, No. 1 S&E 
LATH, No. 2 eee” 5.00 §.25 ROOFERS, 67.2.0: 22.00 @ 23.00 eee ee $52.00 @56.00 : 
LO ae #0000 2. 25 a Fo 00g 23.00 Wrisscevecwns 53.00@57.00 | 2x4”,12 &14’ ......... $13.50 $10.50 $10.50 
Factory, on we 23. 50@26.50 10” 23.50 @24.50 a vane tadwas oy poe ory ro Plank and Small Timbers 
9” ov € >) OR ” 
a Se rene 21.00 @23.00 52”. 24.00@25.00 j= — TB". ..ccceccee @ 4x 4”, 12 to 16’ S4s. .. .$16.50 $13.50 $16.50 
Finished Widths— No. 2 & be tter % No.8 No. 4 3x12”, 12 to 16’ S4S.... 20.00 tt eee 
WLOORING, T§3R%% ANG BS” PiEbe c ccc cccccccscecs SRR Csinxtétcceneccs. «| Leeeedeneces , 
fk 2 epee epeanens 45.00@49.00  $34.00@38.00  — $22.00@24.50 : Timbers, $2’ and Under 
CRITI See oan Socal oe Cave bane beus caeeues 35.00 @37.00 25.00 @28.00 16.00@17.50 | 6x6”, S4S ...........-. $22.00 $20.00 ...... 
te 


36.00 @38.00 
46.00 @50.00 


26.00 @29.00 
35.00 @39.00 


17.00@18.50 
23.00 @ 25.50 





ARKANSAS 


SOFT PINE 


The following are f.o.b. mill prices for Arkansas soft pine, from actual sales made between March 


26 and April 1, inclusive: 





Flooring 
Edge grain— 1x3 124 
RM ad a di/xiae cite Malware ee eae +? $55.00 
B&better Win dinticels.< chime centeel $72.25 54.25 
Pre ee Tet eee belie 50.50 
PRT Lag ae ee wea 66 ten 6 ue et 43.00 40.00 
Flat Grain— 
— mae 32.50 
No. 1 * 26.00 
PROG Ee SA ON eae cece wecus eee 19.00 
Ceiling and Partition 
y%” 5” %” %” 
Ceiling Ceiling Ceiling Partition 
Behatter ....$34.00 $36.00 $39.00 $38.50 
a Re 29.00 29.00 31.00 30.00 
i ae 17.75 18.50 +2 bat 
Finish—Dressed 
BédBetter a 
Plurk eee Kk COs eu eMs Udo wew en $46.75 $40.00 
OME, is Rl ge Coot weneewereues 46.25 45.00 
OURO vdiwae ds eKdetwcnceeee 54.75 50.00 
Ee CRE ee Gee te bode kwat 55.00 52.00 
it eet ot ee wee eee 61.00 se 
EM; BG GSRAO WAS ch ccccccves 62.50 oe 
Casing and Base 
By OS _ Tete he vis wa ce ceed wamnas eu $58.50 
AO” TN ads 6 web Sse eedeesk ecu 61.00 
Fencing and Boards 
No, No. No. 
Ot aedic wave nase »...$25.50 $12. 00 $10.00 
Pon sede ane ey ee waweee 26.00 15.75 12.00 
Mea i arace su he poucelevniace wii 27.25 pas as ite 
UE 0 Go 0.6 8b Beace- ce & 5 ee 28.50 13 
OU Nat ea GR eea aoe hee 32.00 21 re ip2s 


Dimension—S&E 
No.1 No. 2 
12,14416’ 10,184€20’ 12,14416’ 10,18&20’ 


$18.75 $23.75 2x 4” $17.25 $18.50 
18.00 18.25 2x 6 15.50 17.75 
18.75 20.25 2x 8” 15.00 17.50 
20.50 21.75 2x10” 15.50 17.50 
20.75 21.75 2x12” 16.50 18.75 
S2S&CM—Shiplap 
No.1 No. 2 No.3 
RE ee ae $26.75 $17.00 $11.25 
BES ae ate hCG «RS ealal 26.75 17.75 12.50 
prey a ety ee 28.25 20.00 13.50 





Lath 
No. 1 No. 2 
Re ois ae cucsveeasens $ 4.55 $ 2.15 
Molding 
156” and amalleP ....cccccscccess 30 percent off 
1%” and larger .....cccccccccece 25 percent off 





* No sales reported ; price brought forward. 
** None sold. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., April 2.—Eastern prices, new 
pack, f. o. b. mill are: 


RITE-GRADE INSPECTED 


4 Bundles 5 Bundles 
Extra stars, 6-2......... $1. 85@1.90 $2.30@2.35 
Wixtra stare, 6-2......... 1.95@2.00 2.40@2.45 
MERGER CIODES fcc ccccctcce 2.30@2.35 2.80 @2.85 
UGE TRIG a6 ee <n ces 2.90@3.00  3.60@3.70 
DL. ceecucnesebadus 2.80@2.90 er, ee 
BUCCI se cecesceunss 3.70 @3.75 Ge cc 


STANDARD Stock, First GRADES 


Extra stare, 62. .....0% $1.80@1.85 $2.20@2.25 
Extra stare, 5-2......5.. 1.85@1.90 2.35@2.40 
TRUER CHOATE 6c ck cccsends 2.25@2.30 2.75@2.80 
eS GEE a osc.icecacees 2.75@2.85 3.50@3.60 
NN oo ao wlartng: Wid ok act 2.70@2.80 ed@eeate 
Po ee ee 3.60 @3.65 oe 


STANDARD Stock, SECOND GRADES 


Common stars, 6-2....... $ .55@ .60 $ .70@ .75 
Common stars, 5-2....... -65@ .70 80@ .85 
Common clears ......... 1.10@1.20 1.30@1.40 
Common eurekas ........ 1.25@1.35 Per. ae 
Common perfections ..... 1.70@1.90 es @ii 
BriTISH COLUMBIA Stock 

SN a Oe nds lias $2.75 @2.90 - —— 65 
pO ere reer ee 3.45 @3.55 -@. 
IMEI: 4 6 coe ¢qGe-anle 3.90@3.95 -@. 

Do Se ah ere ee 1.70@1.80 2.15@2.25 
bo eee ee 1.55@1.70 ane daw 
Sa peetections . < .ciwces 1.55@1.70 @isea 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., April 6.—The following are the 
Douglas fir prices prevailing here today: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


I BO wdicwenscascacdcqndiand $52.00 
= ; —_ bdSVeWecescetdevessivad 33 
1x8 and ae “No. 2 clear and better...... 53.50 
HO Vi ESeweceacadeseed 30.00 
poli Grain Flooring 
1x4” ng (fe. go Bf eee 23.00 
a. GUNES 6 ven cate 646. ceca ced kkue 19.00 
1x6” No ik. ee ae 26.00 
Pe eg eee: er eee 23.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better......... 65.00 
Finish 
No. 2 clear and better............ néedecdas 50.00 
Ceiling 
56x4” No. 2 clear and better............. 23.00 
Wr Or GEE iddocaseaccaceee ce ceaes 16.50 
1x4” No. 2 clear and better............. 24.00 
ING S GQ aad «6 Sa had eeGucsccees 18.50 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
1x6” No. 2 clear and better.............. 21.00 
BGk Wh QIN Caneuecccucedsccatcucees 15.00 
Miscellaneous Items 
Dimension, off Rail B list 6.00 
Boards, off Rail B list............. 5.00 
Small timbers, off Rail B 1 3.00 
6x6” and larger timbers, off ‘Rail B list 3.00 





Logs 
Fir, $20; $16 ; $12. 


WALNUT 


Chicago, IIl., April 6.—The following average 
prices, Chicago basis, were received for walnut 
for the week ended April 2: 


FAS— 

1/2 8-16’ A $213. ro 5/8 8-16’ 6/9%” $205.00 
5/8 8-16’ 10”&up 223. 4/4 8-16’ 6 6/9% ” 261.86 
4/4 8- _ 10"&up 299. 4 4/4 12-16'10” &up = 00 
4/4 6-7’ 6/9 234.50 4/4 4-5’ 0.00 
5/4 8- 16 6/9% 269.60. 5/48/16’ 10”&up 390. 00 
5/4 6-7’ 6/9 242.94 6/4 8-16’ 6/9%” 277. rs 
6/4 8-16’ fo" up 295.00 Sa 6-7’' 6/9%”" 24 

8/4 8-16’ 6/9% 285.00 8/4 8-16’ 10”&up 10. 00 
8/4 6-7’ 670% 260.06 10/4 8-16’ 6/9%" 307.00 
12/4 8- 18°6/9 %” 311.53 12/4 6-7'6/9%” 285.00 
16/4 8-16'6/9%" 330.00 

SELECTS— 

Ce Hes dencante use hedes ecukeedtad cava $220.00 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 





aes) 


HARD FIR- 
FLOORING 


For WEARING QUALITIES, 
difficult to equal. 


WEIGHS MORE but we allow 
the freight charges. 


TRY IT ONCE—YOU'LL 
ORDER AGAIN 


| 
BUEHNER LUMBER COMPANY — 


Manufacturers of High Class 
FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER | 
} 


| 15085, 1510 Yoon Bis, Portland, Oregon 











CHICAGO 1237 N.W Bank Bidg.. 
(414 GREAT NORTHERN BLDG 


CAR AND CARGO SHIPPERS 


4 WERE making good with 2 

eastern buyers because of 
our acquaintance with their 
needs and the splendid mixed 
car service we offer. It enables 
you to buy everything you need 
from one source. We can save 
you money on 


FIR, SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR 


Yard Stock, Factory L b 
Long Timbers, Box Shooks. 





J 








It will pay you to get our prices on Douglas Fir 


Timbers, Plank 
and Dimension 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Wire at our expense—No obligation. 


Sex PPE: 


601-2 Couch Bldg., 
PORTLAND, OREGON ys 








The Lumberman’s Searchlight 
By M. M. FERGUSON 
One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
market t It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to ight rates; reducing board feet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to board 
measure, including moulding ‘unusual methods of 
rechecking extensions and other valuable informa- 
tion on correct estimates. 
. 4x9 (hi et edition) 
Boeke Cloth.” Price $2.00 Postpaid. 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 


Americapfiumberman 431 South Dearborn St., 











CHICAGO 





FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., April 2.—The following prices 
were realized on fir, western hemlock and cedar 
products for the week ending April 1: 


DOUGLAS FIR— 


Vertical Grain Flooring 
No.2 No.3 
CéBtr. CéBtr. CéBtr. CéBtr. 
oS ee ey 00 = 00 14x3....$56.50 $46.50 
1x4 9.00 00 1%x4.... 53.50 45.50 
52. 50 ri 00 1%4x6.... 55.50 45.50 
Slash Grain Flooring 
$24.00 $22.00 114x3....$39.50 $29.00 
23.00 21.00 1%4x4.... 35.00 29.00 
14x6.... 38.50 31.00 


No.2 No.3 


25.00 23.00 


Vertical Grain Flooring 
14%, 1% and 2x6 to 12” $50.00 $40.00 
RAG Be RN ic oe a's 0s een 52.00 42.00 


Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 


Ceiling, CREB and C&EV, and Partition 
$20.00 $15.00 $23.50 $18.50 
0 25.50 20.50 
- 24.00 19.00 
26.00 23.50 
oe Siding, Rustic 
$19.00 $16.50 
-- 21.00 18.50 1x8 


Fir Battens 


$23.00 ey 50 
30.00 27.00 


Fir, per thousand 


Common Boards and Shiplap 
No.1 No.2 


12:50 9.50 
Common Dimension, 2x4, S$1S1E 
$10.50 $ 4 $13.50 $10.50 
14.50 11.50 


coovee 11.50 8.50 24’ 
16’ ...... 12.50 9.50 82’ 16.50 13.50 


Common Planks and Small Timbers, S1S1E, 12’ 


sac nile he dle eise ae MaNeenGae et +4 bevy ra 
3x6, 4x4, 4x6 . -- 
3x8, 4x 8 


seaninniin Timbers, Rough, 32’ and “ire 
No.1 Sel. No.1 Sel. 
com. com. 
6x 6....$22.00 $25.00 
10x10.... 23.00 26.00 
14x14.... 23.50 26.50 eae 
16x16.... 25.00 27.00 24x24:::: 32.00 35.00 
Common Timbers, 12x12 
34 to 40. oe: Pos be 00 72 to 4 7. 00 $54.00 
42 to 50. 4.00 82 to 4.00 67.00 
52 to 60.. 37. 00 40. es 92 to 100. 43. 00 76.00 
62 to 70.. 43.00 46. 
; Railroad Material 
6x8 ties, rough..$18.00 7x9 ties, rough. .$19.00 
7x8 ties, rough.. 20.00 
WESTERN HEMLOCK— 


Boards, S1S, or Shiplap 
No.1 No.2 No.1 No.2 
com. com. com. com. 
1x2&3. — ey 3.$18.00 $15.00 
1x4 ore + & 17.00 14.00 
x6 


it 30 iL 30 
- 15.50 12.50 16.00 13.00 
16.50 13.50 


1x12 .... 16.00 13.00 
17.50 14.50 


RED CEDAR— 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
ery a $9.50 1x10.....$14.00 $11.00 
10.00 12 14.50 11.50 
is, 00 11.00 
Flume Stock 
Fie 1 a 


1x6. eee $18.0 3 $23.( 00 
1x8 24.00 1x12 


ze. 1 bend 


iat. eee $20. 9.00 $25.00 
+++. 20.00 25.00 





SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 4.—The following are 
average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on hard- 
woods on April 2: 


4/4 5/446/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 
FAS .........$160@165 “7s 1% +88 
Selects ....... 120@125 
No. 1 com..... 90@100 138 iio 130 
No. 2 com..... 60@ 70 75 0 
Sound wormy.. 50@ 55 55 65 


QUARTERED RED 0AK— 
DAS cscccccae COGS .cc 
80@ 90 


No. 1 com..... 
No. 2 com..... 50 


PLAIN WHITE AND RED 0AK— 


FAS .......+- 115@120 7” 138 
Selects ....... 8 9 
5 


60 ... 


eee 


No. 1 com.... 
No. 2 com..... 
No. 3 com..... 
Sound wormy.. 55 


PoPpLAaR— 


FAS 155 
Sage, & selects. 7.4 
No. 70 
No. 2 co e 45 
Panel and 


No. 1 18 
3” ...2..6. 180@190 
Boxboards 13 to 
17” ........ 185@145 


Basswoop— 

FAS ......... 115@120 

No. 1 com..... 60@ 65 

No. 2 com..... 40 

BircH— 

BAS ..ccceces 2900125 

No. 1 com..... 75@ 80 

No. 2 com..... 

BrrcH— 

. sidcaseew< 

No. 1 COM... 

No. 2 com..... 

CHESTNUT— 

MD ieeec sees 16 

No. 1 com..... 

No. 3 com..... 

Seund wormy.. 

WHITE AsSH— 

TM. 0.5,6:0:0.00.0' 135 @145 

No. 1 com..... 80@ 90 

No. 2 com..... 50@ 60 

Hickory— 

Cd er 145 145 

No. 1 com..... 95 108 

No. 2 com..... 55 =«60 

MAPLE— 

err 125@185 
65@ 75 95 <4 


eseceees 185@145 re4 
90@ 95 ~ 
15 
50 


190@200 
oee@... 


195@205 
02 -@... 


120@125 190 
65@ 70 
45@ 50 
130@135 
85@ 95 
50@ 55 


"3 50 
00 
60 
o 


No. 1 com..... 
No. 2 com..... 


WaLnuT— 
BAS ccvecicece 275@280 
No. 1 com..... 185@190 
No. 2 com..... $s 0@ 7 15@ 80 
Gum— 
trd. red FAS..... 
trd. No. 1 com.... 
Plain red FAS.. 
Plain red No. 1 com. 
— 13 to 


Sap FAS, 6 & wider. 
Sap No. VOOM, < «6s 
Sap No. 2 com 


CoTrronwoop— 
FAS, 6 & wider..... 


DO, ON c:< «'s'000 0: 
No. 2 COM... ccccces 


ie 
18 to 17”.. 
9 to 12” 


WESTERN PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., April 6.—The following are the 
f. 0. b. mill prices on western pine products: 


eeeeeee 


1x 4”, 10, 12, 14,18 & *. 
1x 6”, 10, 12, 14,18 & 20. 
1x 8”, 10 to 20’ 


Selects 
Bédbetter “0” 
1x 4, - & 8”, 10’ & longer. oer 00 $82.0 
1x10” 1.00 
1x12 
rag 8 SE vias 7 
x er, 
& lon bes ccneegeree, ae +4 
8/4 and we. 97.00 
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WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Portland, Ore., April 6.—The following are 
western spruce prices prevailing here today: 
Finish, 1x12 


1x4 
Bevel siding, 


2% 
Common rough dimension 
Box lumber, green. 
air dried 
Logs, $25, $20 and $15. 


CYPRESS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 4.—The following are 
the average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted for 
cypress on April 4: 


Rep Cypress— 5/4€6/4 
ig 


143 
97 
68 


Sho ° 
No. 1 com. ran. wdths, 
No. 2 com. ran: wdths. 


YeLLow CyPpress— 
53 
88 
No.2 com.ran.wdths, 29 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 47 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of 
Trade 
RECEIPTS FROM MARCH 7 TO APRIL 2, INCLUSIVE 

Lumber Shingles 

152,149,000 19,086,000 

236,605,000 23,932,000 

Decrease 84,456,000 4,846,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO APRIL 2 

Lumber Shingles 

410,472,000 34,981,000 

753,328,000 79,021,000 


Decrease 342,856,000 44,040,000 


SHIPMENTS FROM MARCH 7 TO APRIL 2, INCLUSIVE 


Lumber Shingles 
65,604,000 18,413,000 
107,637,000 16,359,000 


Increase 2,054,000 
Decrease 42,033,000 ary 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO APRIL 2 


Lumber Shingles 
BORE ccccccccccscces SAO 23,943,000 
1920 eeeeee 232,879,000 45,622,000 


Decrease ........ 87,844,000 21,679,000 














Chicago Building Permits 


The comparative building permit totals for 
March, 1920 and 1921, were as follows: 


Permits for Mar., 1920 Mar., 1921 
Stores ....... 124 
Office buildings 5 5 
Residences 537 
Halls and churches ..... eses 2 
Apartments | 81 
Miscellaneous ..... 1 


Total permits ..... 750 
TRIED coc ccvicvcveuce 143 
DE vances ceauewe 453 607 
17,745 20,914 


Frontage, feet . ’ 
Cost vee 00,100 $7,320,000 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, April 6.—The northern pine market 
in the Chicago territory remains much as it was, 
with demand slow, chiefly on account of the con- 
tinued absence of the sash and door manufac- 
turers and box interests from the market, as 
well as the continued inactivity in building. 
Prices have shown no material change during 
the last week. 





Minneapolis, Minn., April 4.—The movement 
of pine is still considerably below normal. A 
noticeable revival in building is on in this city. 
Country conditions are loosening up and sales- 
men are sending in optimistic reports. While 
much of the building means the use of western 
lumber, northern pine mills are managing to 
baa of their common grades in fair quan- 

y- 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 6.—A better feeling pre- 
vails as to the northern pine trade outlook, 


altho it is not yet reflected in many new orders. 
Building is showing some increase, but it is 
not up to the average of a year ago. Because 
of the industrial dullness, little is now being 
done in the higher grades, but prices are hold- 
ing steady. In the lower grades the demand is 
reported very small, with no tendency to im- 
prove over a month ago. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., April 5.—The 
amount of stock now moving is not what it 
should be. Export trade is showing more life. 
Dealers report a number of large sales during 
the last few weeks for shipment to foreign con- 


"EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., April 6.—Dimension is firmer, 
base holding solid at $50 except for occasional 
yard orders for short stock. Other dimension 
prices are: 9-inch, $51; 10-inch, $52; 12-inch, 
$54. There is an improvement in both demand 
and inquiry, tho a limited one. In 2x3, 2x4, 
2x6, 2x8 random, business is dull in the 8- to 
20-foot stock, but higher prices are being paid 
for 16-foot and over. Ordinary random sells 
at $36 to $38 and the longer up to $40. The 
2x8 is sold at $43 to $45. The tendency of 
2x10 and 2x12 is toward firmness and the 
prices are, $45 to $47, $46 to $48. Boards con- 
tinue very dull. Demand is slow for covering 
boards, which sell at $39 to $40. Matched, 
clipped, are dull and sell at $45. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., April 4.—There is an- 
other improvement in the demand for poles and 
producers believe they will have hard work to 
match up the prospective orders during the 
coming season. Stocks dry enough to ship are 
about cleaned out, and winter production was 
very light. Post business is still slow, but rail- 
roads are buying ties freely, and producers 
are expecting a good season in that line. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, April 6.—FAS grades in nearly all of 
the hardwoods, but principally in oak and red 
gum, are gathering strength, due to somewhat 
enlarged demands and constantly decreasing 
stocks. Lower grades, however, are still in 
small request, and being in rather plentiful sup- 
ply remain weak in price. Tho there has re- 
cently been a slight increase in the volume of 
orders, the market is yet by no means satisfac- 
tory, but distributers are very hopeful for con- 
tinued improvement. Some of the important 
consumers, such as the furniture factories, are 
now working on fuller schedules, but as they in 
many cases have carried over rather large 
stocks they are not buying, except occasionally 
for replacement purposes. 


Minneapolis, Minn., April 4.—There is not 
much activity in hardwood here yet, but in- 
creased building promises to mean requisitions 
for considerable stock for flooring and finish, 
and sash and door concerns are likely to be 
good buyers soon. Prices are holding about the 
same and wholesalers predict there will be no 
further decline worth noting. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 5.—The market for hard- 
woods has developed a better tone within the 
last few weeks, and there are signs of a re- 
vival in business. More cars are being sold. 
One inquiry this week, was for 400,000 feet of 
elm. Manufacturers are less disposed to sacri- 
fice their product, altho here and there one 
hears of transit cars that are sold at a very 
low figure. The furniture trade reports in- 
creased activity, but buys for immediate needs 
only. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 5—The hardwood 
market appears to be showing an improvement, 
with the scarcity of upper grades becoming 
more apparent and a firmer tendency to prices 
on many items. Upper grades of oak are 
stronger and the weakness which has character- 
ized the gum market for several months is not 
so apparent. Prices on some items continue to 
show considerable divergence, but a steadier 
demand is expected to bring prices to a common 
basis. There is a good inquiry and a good pro- 
portion of it looks to be productive of business. 


Alexandria, La., April 5.—The hardwood mar- 
ket is displaying a rather better tone. Inquiries, 
which have been on the increase for several 
weeks, have been turned into orders in a more 
satisfactory manner. Automobile orders are 
substantial and the furniture trade shows some 
activity. Export business is holding its own. 
Most of the trade is in upper grades and prices 
are stiffening. Demand for lowers is still very 








Idaho White 


and Western 


PINE 


are gaining preference with build- 
‘ers who formerly used the old- 
fashioned pine from Minnesota. 
The soft, easy-working quality 
of these two woods make them 
naturally suited to interior and ex- 
terior uses, as well as for Factory 
needs. Here are a few of the 


uses for which they are suited :— 


FACTORY LUMBER, 
PATTERN STOCK,SASH, 
DOORS, MILLWORK OF 
ALL KINDS, OFFICE FIX- 
TURES, FURNITURE. 


FINISH, FLOORING, SID- 
ING, CASING, CEILING, 
YARD STOCK, BOX 
SHOOKS, CRATING 
STOCK. 


Other Woods We Can Ship 
Sitka Spruce 

Western Hemlock 
Red Cedar 

California Sugar Pine 
California White Pine 
Red Cedar Shingles 





EASTERN OFFICES: 


NEW YORK CITY. 
CANTON, OHIO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
EVELETH, MINN. 











We want an opportunity 
to quote on your needs. 


Saari-Roblin 
Lumber Co. 


Northwestern ORTLAND, 
Bank Bldg., ORE., U.S.A. 


JOHN SAARI, Pres. & Treas. J.S. SAARI, Vice- 
F. W. ROBLIN, Secretary & Sales Manager. 
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WHEN you move West 

you'll be interested 
in Willamette Logging 
Equipment. 

It is used exclusively by 
the big progressive opera- 
tors out there. 

Western logging meth- 
ods interestingly pictured 
and described in our Pic- 
torial Review. Free on re- 
quest. ; 








rYRON & STEEL WORKS 
Manufacturers of 

Logging Machinery 

PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 





















A Time-Tested Logging Rope 


The use of HERCULES (Red Strand) 
Wire Rope for logging is not an ex- 
periment, for it has been successfully 
used for such work ever since logs have 
been handled with steam machinery. 


Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New York Chicago Denver 


San Francisco 




















Hotel Tuller | 600 


—; Rooms 
[ _ verrorr, MICH. ad 600 


Baths 
$2.50 up, Single 
$4.50 up, Double 


Agents Sample Rooms $5.00 per day. 


Old Colony Club 
Headquarters} Detroit Automobile Club 
in Detroit for) Motion Picture Exhibitor’s Ass. 
Detroit Transportation Club. 


Table D’Hete Dinner $1.50 and $1.75 
Business Men’s Lunch .75 




















\__ Cafe A La Carte Cafeteria Men’s Grille ) 





dull and prices are weak. Taking the situation 
as a whole, it is very satisfactory. 


New Orleans, La., April 4.—There is more 
active inquiry for the upper grades, which have 
sold gradually into low supply, and some stif- 
fening of quotations for that reason. But de- 
mand at best does not yet get a better rating 
than ‘“‘quiet.”” The market for low grade stock 
continues sluggish. The foreign market re- 
mains very dull. Production is reported light. 


Boston, Mass., April 6.—The trade continues 
to improve in a slow and healthy way, tho at 
present below normal. A few have experienced 
an inquiry for house finish coincident with the 
settlement of the strike, this being taken as 
an indication that things are going to improve 
rapidly. But there is also a healthy improve- 
ment in demand from hardwood yards and 
furniture people. There is no improvement 
from the railroads nor in export demand, and 
the piano people are not yet very strongly in 
the market. The musical instrument and auto- 
mobile body people have not shown much inter- 
est. The chairmaking demand is dull. The 
firsts and seconds are moving much better 
than the No. 1 and No. 2 common which latter 
are very dull and hard to move and very weak 
in price. Prices are fairly firm, and the tone 
of the market now shows some _ strength. 
Prices current are: Inch, quartered white oak, 
$160 to $175; plain white oak, $105 to $115; 
white ash, $120 to $130; basswood, $120 to $125; 
beech, $95 to $105; red birch, $150 to $160; 
birch, sap, $125 to $135; maple, $110 to $120; 
poplar, $130 to $135. 


Baltimore, Md., April 4.—Some of the hard- 
wood men report a return to the previous con- 
dition of pronounced quiet, and say that the 
trend of prices is still downward, tho the 
greater part of the readjustment has been 
completed; others believe that progress is be- 
ing made, even tho upon a very modest scale. 
Because of the disposition of many buyers to 
hold back, compulsory sales have their influ- 
ence upon the market. Exports are still going 
forward in very moderate quantities, but the 
belief is expressed that stocks on the other 
side have reached a state of depletion that 
calls for replenishment. 





Buffalo, N. Y., April 6.—Not much change is 
shown in the hardwood trade. It is generally 
admitted that neither the demand nor the 
prices now prevailing are satisfactory. The 
buying is being done in the same limited way 
as for a good while. Stocks are generally of 
ample size, tho it is necessary to replenish 
some lines. 





Columbus, Ohio, April 4.—A better feeling has 
developed in the central Ohio hardwood trade, 
evidenced by the larger number of inquiries, 
a large majority of which mean business. In- 
quiries from factories are increasing. Automo- 
bile and implement concerns are placing orders; 
furniture factories show a tendency to buy; 
box factories are buying basswood and poplar. 
Retailers are also in the market, altho their 
orders are still small. Railroads are still hold- 
ing off. Prices are showing more steadiness, 
altho a wide range is still reported. Prices of 
oak at the Ohio River are: 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 8 
FAS com. com. com, 

Quartered ...$170 $100 $65 
PAB. sssasxs 120 60 45 $30 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 5.—The hardwood mar- 
ket shows little improvement in actual business, 
but the general sentiment is somewhat brighter. 
In numerous instances sales are made below 
actual cost of production. The variations in 
prices are considerable. 


HEMLOCK 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 6.—Business in hemlock 
is small and prices are not sufficient to permit 
the mills going ahead actively. The only short- 
ages of stock are in the long lengths, which 
are said to be showing considerable depletion. 
The outlook is fairly favorable for business 
this spring, as building is somewhat improved. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., April 5.—A_ pro- 
nounced increase in demand for all sizes is 
reported. Much new building is either under 
way or being planned, while much repair work 
is taking hemlock in large quantities. Prices 
are showing firmer tendencies but no advances 
are reported. 





Boston, Mass., April 6.—The hemlock market 
shows no improvement to speak of. Hemlock 
boards are weaker and dull. The eastern 


clipped, 10 to 16 feet; may be had for $38 and 
the northern clipped for $35, and random 
boards range down to as low as $33. For other 
hemlock stock there seems to be little demand 
at present. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, April 6.—There is no new feature to 
the Douglas fir market in this territory, but it 
remains very quiet. Timbers are showing 
strength, but otherwise there has been no 
change as to either demand or prices. 


Seattle, Wash., April 2.—Fir production at 42 
percent below normal is evidence of continued 
inactivity. The general tendency is toward re- 
stricted operations, until such time as market 
conditions improve. Increased housing require- 
ments are beginning to make themselves felt to 
an extent, and have imparted a steadying ef- 
fect. 


Portland, Ore., April 2.—A larger volume of 
trade in fir is reported and prices on some items 
show a slight advance. It is generally an- 
nounced by both loggers and millmen that un- 
less values do advance there will be very little 
material cut this summer. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 5.—Demand here re- 
mains very slack and such business as is being 
placed comes largely from the outside edges 
of the territory where southern pine competi- 
tion is not so strong. In the more strongly 
competitive territory there is some business in 
uppers. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 6.—The fir demand is 
light. Some retail orders cover so many differ- 
ent items that it is almost impossible to fill 
them. Reports from the Coast say that business 
is very quiet and that railroad and industrial 
business is on an unusually small scale. 


Boston, Mass., April 6.—The market here is 
weak as there is hardly any business. Com- 
petition of southern lumber is having a deter- 
rent effect. Concessions are being freely of- 
fered. Prices current are: Flooring, vertical 
grain, 1x4, No. 1, $71.25 to $73; No. 2, $68.25 to 
$70; partition, No. 2 clear, 11-16, $42.50 to $44.50. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, April 6.—The local market for west- 
ern pines is almost lifeless. The sash and door 
interests are not yet buying to any extent, and 
the box people are doing very little. Uppers are 
scarce and quite strong in price, but the position 
of shop and common grades is unchanged. 
Prices generally are being held pretty firmly 
according to the recently issued Card 7. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 5.—Market conditions 
show no changes so far as demand is con- 
cerned. There are indications, however, that 
lower rates will be followed by a more active 
demand, and in the meantime buyers are put- 
ting out inquiry based on lower rates. 


REDWOOD 


San Francisco, April 4.—The redwood market 
held pretty firm during March and, with Cali- 
fornia orders increasing as the building season 
opens up, the outlook is encouraging. Eastern 
business is below normal but inquiries are 
fairly numerous and it is likely that the year’s 
showing will be favorable. The reduction in 
rail freight rates to Chicago and Buffalo is ex- 
pected to stimulate business. Redwood shin- 
gles are in moderate demand, but prices are 
low. 





Kansas City, Mo., April 5.—The same condi- 
tions that affect other western woods are hold- 
ing down redwood orders except for immediate 
requirements. Yard stocks of redwood are low 
and there is no doubt but that lower rates will be 
followed by a much better demand. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Baltimore, Md., April 4.—North Carolina pine 
demand still leaves much to be desired, with- 
out definite steadying th the range of prices. 
In the last few days, however, a somewhat 
better feeling is said to have manifested itself. 


Boston, Mass., April 6.—Roofers are weaker 
in price but demand is about the same, fairly 
active. The 6-inch may be had here now for 
as little as $27 and range up to $30.50. There 
is little interest in North Carolina pine. The 
rough edge, 4/4, under 12, is lower in price, 
but the decline has not attracted buyers. The 
range is now from $52 to $56. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 6.—But little activity is 
shown in North Carolina pine and prices are 
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still on a severely competitive basis, but some 
wholesalers are getting a little better inquiry 
and an occasional order, tho there is little 
profit as a rule in the business. Six-inch 
roofers are still quoted here around $27. Build- 
ing shows, some increase, but the number of 
new dwellings is comparatively small. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, April 6.—An encouraging volume of 
trade from the country yards continues to de- 
velop, but the city trade remains rather dull, 
pending the outcome of the dispute with labor 
regarding the wage scale after May 1. Every- 
body locally is holding off to see what is going 
to happen in this connection, but if a favorable 
settlement is reached there is no doubt but that 
things will begin “stirring’’ very soon. No. 1 
stock is showing a very decided firming up tend- 
ency, but the other grades are virtually un- 
changed. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 5.—Further increase 
in demand is putting more strength into the 
market for southern pine and last week saw 
several readjustments made in the lists of some 
mills. Some of the new prices f. o. b. mill 
include: 3-inch edge grain flooring, $70; flat 
grain flooring, $30; 8-inch No. 1, $22.50; ceiling 
and drop siding, $30. The strong run on di- 
mension and boards continues and straight car 
demands are hard to fill. According to reports 
here, the mills still are keeping slightly ahead 
of orders. With new construction now. ad- 
vancing into the finishing stage, there is a 
better demand for uppers and prices are firm. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 5.—The southern pine 
market seems at a standstill this week, altho 
the demand has not been quite as strong. The 
item strongest in demand is 2x4’s. B&better 
items remain about the same. Boards, shiplap 
etc. have been in fair demand. 


New Orleans, La., April 4.—Reports indicate 
a good gain in the bookings for the week, ‘“or- 
ders received’ exceeding both shipments and 
cut, while shipments in their turn outran pro- 
duction. Demand remains considerably below 
normal. The call is largely for upper grade 
stock, it is said, and the orders indicate that 
retailers are taking a livelier interest in stock 
replenishments. Prices are pitched on too low 
a level and there is said to be considerable 
“spread,’’ but no further concessions were men- 
tioned in today’s comment and some observers 
note a tendency toward firmness. Some of the 
export offices report better inquiry from over- 
seas. 





Boston, Mass., April 6.—Demand is not at 
normal. The last few days have shown im- 
provement. It is thought the settling of the 
building strike will bring better business. But 
irregular prices act as a deterrent. The retail- 
ers are still buying small orders. The volume 
is not large. Flooring is selling: A rift, $72 
to $80; B rift, $67 to $70; C rift, $49 to $57; 
No. 2 common rift, $32 to $35, B&better flat, 
$43 to $46. Partition is dull. The range is not 
as wide, the general top price having dropped 
from $50 to $48. The range is $45 to $48. 


Baltimore, Md., April 4.—The movement in 
Georgia pine appears to be larger. Some feel 
warranted in bringing in full cargoes. The 
producers are not pushing activities, but stocks 
are being turned out perhaps in larger quan- 
tities. Stocks held here are small. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 6—Not much change 
has occurred in the demand for southern pine 
of late and prices are holding about the same. 
They are already about down to cost. Plenty 
of stock is available in most lines, but the 
prevailing mixed orders are difficult to fill from 
the same mill. Dealers are afraid to buy ahead. 


Columbus, Ohio, April 4.—Some improvement 
in the demand for southern pine is reported. 
Jobbers are having more inquiries. Retail 
stocks are not large. Rural dealers are not 
coming into the market but city dealers show 
a disposition to buy. Prices are still irregular 
and uncertain, Lut the number of low offers 
is gradually decreasing. The strongest item 
is longleaf timbers. Rough finish and flooring 
also- show more strength. Transit cars are 
fairly numerous. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 5.—The building pro- 
gram is not being pushed in this district and 
little buying for construction purposes is re- 
ported. Until the building trades wage problem 
is solved, local builders will hold off. In the 
meantime the pine market remains dull and 
sagging. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., April 4.—Demand is re- 
ported improved, notably for upper grades, 
which bore the brunt of the recent reductions. 
Retailers, it is said, are the largest contributors 
to the gain, which, while not of large propor- 
tions as yet, is considered encouraging, and 
permanent. Production continues steady and 
as close to normal volume as the mills can 
attain. 


Chicago, April 6.—The recent price cuts in 
cypress seem to have stimulated trade a little, 
but much remains to be hoped for. The coun- 
try trade is fairly active, but the city and 
industrial trades are still quiet, altho judging 
from the number of inquiries coming in a lot of 
business is about due to break. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 5.—The recent reduc- 
tions in cypress prices have placed that wood 
back in a position where buyers are more in- 
clined to build up stocks again instead of buy- 
ing hand to mouth. Industrial consumers are 
coming into the market stronger and the retail 
inquiry the last week has been heavier. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 5.—The declines of sev- 
eral weeks ago in Gulf coast stock cypress so 
far have not had the effect of stimulating busi- 
ness and the demand here is quiet. There 
seems to be no indication of further declines. 


Alexandria, La., April 5.—With cypress prices 
lowered, some additional business is being 
placed, but more was expected. Retailers and 
factories are placing orders for immediate needs 
only. Export orders are greater than for some 
time, but not enough to offset the slump in the 
domestic trade. 

Boston, Mass., April 6.—There is some in- 
quiry for cypress from retailers and manufac- 
turing consumers. But demand from those who 
make tanks or build houses is not normal. 
Prices are appreciably lower, and those who 
have the stock to offer are quite conciliating. 
Prices current are: FAS, 4/4, $109 to $119; 8/4, 
$120 to $134; selects, 4/4, $89 to $99; 8/4, $100 to 
$113; shop, 4/4, $59 to $62; 5/4, 6/4, $69 to $74. 





Buffalo, N. Y., April 6.—The tendency in cy- 
press is toward dullness, as in the case of 


other woods, and this has a weakening effect 
upon prices, which are quite unsettled. Buyers 
are not willing to lay in stocks for their future 
needs at this time. 


Columbus, Ohio, April 4.—There is a slight 
improvement in the cypress demand. Retailers 
are now showing a disposition to come into 
the market. Prices are steady at former levels. 
Dry stocks in the hands of mill owners are not 
large and this has a tendency to strengthen 
the market. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, April 5.—Things are quiet in 
cypress and there has been no change in the 
local quotations during the last week. Dealers 
are adverse to making further cuts and the re- 
ductions already made have failed to stimulate 
buying. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


e 

Seattle, Wash., April 2.—There is a slight 
strengthening in stars and clears, and a firmer 
undertone to perfections, with all other grades 
steady, due to eastern demand. Probably half 
of the red cedar mills are operating, machine 
capacity. The log market is steady, at about 
$15, with best grades being held for higher 
prices. There is some shortening in the supply 
of logs. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 5.—Shingle prices ap- 
pear to be stiffening a little here, with a wider 
spread between stars and clears, the latter 
grade beginning to show something of a 
scarcity. The yards still are showing a prefer- 
ence for small cars. Demand is, if anything, 
a little better. The+demand for siding also is 
slightly better and prices are firmer. Lath de- 
mand is improving and some mills show signs 
of putting prices a little higher. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 5.—There is no change 
in the shingle market, the price prevailing here 
being $2.60 for clears and $2.25 for stars, Pa- 
cific coast base. Only a small amount of busi- 
ness is reported. 


New Orleans, La., April 4.—Slightly better 
bookings are reported for both cypress items, 
which are selling in limited volume to the mixed 
car trade, but the business, season considered, 
is subnormal. Southern piners report better 
call for lath. No change in prices is reported 
for the week. 








PYRO-NON Paintiis scientifically designed 
to withstand the action of flames and in- 
tense heat. It is manufactured both for 
interior and exterior factory use. It is ap- 


Woodward-Wight Co., Ltd. 
New Orleans, La. 


Pyro-Non Products Co. 
440 New Guardian Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





This Paint Will Protect 
Your Mill Against Fire 


RYRS-NON 


FireRetardentPamt 


Write for descriptive booklet. 


PYRO-NON PAINT CO., Inc. 


505 Driggs Ave., BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
—REPRESENTATIVES— 


The danger of your operations 
being interrupted by the loss of 
your sawmill or planing mill 
will be reduced to a minimum 
at no greater expense than the 
regular painting cost if you use 


plied in exactly the same manner as ready 
mixed paint, is guaranteed to cover as much 
surface and to wear as well as any first 
quality paint on the market. 


Pyro-Non Paint Co., Inc. 
208 North Wells St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


K. M. Supply Company, 
123 West 8th St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Minneapolis, Minn., April 4.—Buying of shin- 
gles is beginning to take on a normal aspect 
and wholesalers report a good run of small 
orders. The market is not showing any weak- 
ness and would probably advance if a few buy- 
ers were not waiting to get some benefit from 
the new freight rates, and some holders of 
shingles in storage also are letting them go to 
Save loss on this account. Quotations vary, 
with $2.30 a thousand a representative figure 
on stars, and $2.75 to $2.80 on clears. 


Boston, Mass., April 6.—There is quite a de- 
mand for lath from points in the Ohio valley 
and New Jersey, but in local demand there is 
little improvement. The market is a little 
firmer because of a growing limitation in sup- 
ply. Tho some ask $8 for 114-inch, others secure 
$8.50. The 15-inch now sell at $8.75 to $9. 
Furring is in only fair demang. Prices are, 


two-inch, $39 to $42; three-inch, $38 to $41. 
The shingle market is firm, tho on the whole 
the trade here is quiet. With the settlement 
of the building strike quite a spurt is expected 
soon. The white cedars sell at $6.50 to $7 for 
the extras, and for $6 to $6.50 for the clears. 
The reds are not very active but are fairly 
firm, selling, clears, $5.50 to $5.75. 


Baltimore, Md., April 4.—The last week has 
brought no definite change in the market for 
shingles and lath. The quotations on shingles 
are unchanged, with the market leader, H. B. 
Short cypress 6 by 20 hearts and saps, still at 
$23 and $18.50, respectively. Southern pine lath 
are held at $5.50, with cypress and spruce at 
$9 to $10. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 6.—Shingles are lower 
on the new freight rates which took effect 
within last week, and which do not apply, how- 











Portable or 
Stationary 


A Mill For Any 
Size Operation. 


Their record is one of good performance, 
troubleless operation and long, dependable 
service. They are making good where 
others have failed. 





The Knight Manufacturing Co., 


sh 
MILLS 


Are Proven 
Money - Savers 


Whether you are cutting hardwoods or 
softwoods there is a Knight mill that will do 
your work economically. Write today for 
descriptive catalog. 


1700 Market Ave. S. 
CANTON, OHIO 








Leading 


Lumbermen of Cincitinali 


a de pend able 
Lumber Market. 





J. W. Darling Lumber Co. 
M fact ‘ers and Wh I i} P 
Pacific Coast Woods, Yellow 
Pine and Hardwoods. 





Doran & Co., Manufacturers 


Railroad Cross- 
Shortleaf Y. P. O k Tics, Switch-Tice 
Dimension a and Timbers. 


Saw and Planing Mill, Jackson County, Ala. 
Main Office, Cincinnati. 








Staves, Veneers, “*s**"" 


Hardwood Lumber **" 


W. F. Gammage, Cincinnati 
400 Neave Building. 


Mills: Greensboro, Ga. 
GEORGIA 


SHORT-LEAF YELLOW PINE 


Flooring Boards Dimension Small Timbers 


The John Rempe Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers CINCINNATI, O. 


60,000" Daily 





Plain and Qtd. O AK 


Red and White 


Even Color and other 

Soft Texture Hardwoods 
MADE OAK 
RIGHT FLOORING 


Prompt Shipment. 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co., Inc. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


DISTRIBUTING EXPERTS IN 


West Virginia H ar dwoods 


and Southern 


J. C. West Lumber Co. 


2413 Union Central Building 





Cherry Lumber Co. 


We manufacture on our own Band Mill 


Qtd. Oak, Black Walnut, Cherry 








The Hay Lumber Co. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood Lumber 


P. O. St. Bernard Sta., 


Poplar 
Bevel Siding 


Cincinnati, O. 


Southern and 
West Virginia — H ardwoods 
WEST COAST PRODUCTS 


D. H. Moul Lumber Co. 


Provident Bank Building 


ever, to points east of here. Extra clears are 
quoted at $4.54 and stars at $3.97. This is 10 
to 12 cents lower than a week ago. The de- 
mand has increased a little, owing to the im- 
provement in house building, but it is not yet 
up to the normal for the spring season. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., April 5.—Inquiries 
show greater activity and orders are coming in 
at an encouraging rate, altho the volume is 
below normal. Building is opening up with 
brighter prospects than for several years. Local 
wholesale quotations on clears and stars are 
given respectively as $4.54 and $3.97. 


Columbus, Ohio, April 4.—Shingle trade is 
very quiet. Rural dealers are not in the mar- 
ket to any extent. Reports show that stocks 
are low. Red Cedar clears sell at about $4.50 
delivered in Columbus, with stars around $4. 
Other varieties are dull. There is little activity 
in the lath trade. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 5.—The shingle and 
lath market is dull and featureless. There is 
some little buying of lath, but not of the pro- 
portions warranted at this season. 


COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 6.—The most favorable 
feature of the cooperage trade is the slightly 
improved inquiry coming from the country dis- 
tricts, in preparation for supplying apple bar- 
rels. Prices on these are about half those of 
last season, when the unusual quotation of $1.50 
was recorded. Slack material is coming down 
steadily in price, altho it appears now to be 
about at the bottom. 








Frank Haass Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Hardwoods 








The Anchor Lumber Co. 
West. Va. Hardwoods 


All shipments direct from mill. 








Statement of ownership, management etc., 
of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, published 
weekly at Chicago, Ill., for April 1, 1921, 
required by the Act of Congress of August 
24, 1912, 


Statp or ILLINOIS, se. 
County or Cook. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared ELMER 
C. Hoe, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the secretary of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and if 
a daily paper, the circulation) etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business mana- 
gers are: 

Publisher, The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN (a corpo- 
ration), 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

gg =i ELMER C. HOLE, 6704 Stewart Ave., Chi- 
cago, E 

Managing Editor, A. L. Forp, 11817 Church St., 
Chicago, Il. 

Business Manager, ELMER C. Hote, 6704 Stewart 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of the total amount of stock.) 

Carl W. Defebaugh, Hyde Park Hotel, Chicago, 


Til. 
a eel C. Defebaugh, 4546 Ellis Ave., Chicago, 


8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding ft 
percent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given ; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders whu do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association 
or corporation, has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or _ distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 
during the six months receding he date shown 
—_ a. eer ce This —- is required 

rom da ublications only. 
sin Brumer C. HO, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day 
of March, 1921. Henry S. LOvEty, 

(Seal Public. 


eal. omy. 
(My commission expires April 3, 1924.) 
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TROUBLE AND LITIGATION established in 1853, from his brother, W. F. He, with the third brother, Charles A. Youngs, 
Youngs. The three sons of Addison Youngs the widow, Mrs. Hattie M. Youngs, and a son, 
took over the business at his death thirty-three W. F. Youngs, also connected with the business, 


Bitox1, Miss., April 5.—United States Judge 
tiieee tks cee Taylor, of Mobile, as years ago, W. P. Youngs becoming president. survive the deceased. 


receiver of the Alabama & Mississippi Railroad, fol- 
lowing two applications for receivership. The road 
is a lumber carrier running from Pascagoula, Miss., 
to Vinegar Bend, Ala., and has been in financial 
difficulties for some time. There was talk of its 
abandonment some months ago, a suggestion vigor- 
ously combatted by persons living along the line. 
The receiver is directed to maintain and operate 
the road, “‘so that the public duties obligatory upon 
it shall in all respects be discharged,’ pending 
further order by the court. 














Improved 
O. G. Fir THERE’S A MARKET FOR 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Ar April 5 5.—Involuntary bank- 
ruptcy proceedings have been filed in the United 
States court here against the W. A. Brown Lumber 
Co., of De Ridder, La. The petition filed by Kelley, 
Weber & Co., alleges that the lumber company owes 
it more than $10,000, also that it holds two promis- 
sory notes signed by the defendant company for 
amounts aggregating $13,100. The petition alleges 
that the lumber people are unable to pay the 
indebtedness in question, and asks that the firm 
be adjudged bankrupt. 





O. C. Fir Gutters 


f the | ail the United Stat d Canada 
Babes: bears Gum Mee pos aesk Gan onbted a ready 
market, 


LAST LONGER—LOOK BETTER—LESS EXPENSIVE 





New ORLEANS, LA., April 5.—Thru a decision 
rendered last week by the United States court of ’ 
appeals = = Apert Hanson Lanne Co. of ¥ Write for Particulars 
Garden City, La., will remain in ownership of the e e 
Hanson Canal, connecting Bayou Teche and Bayou G diz, 

Portage, in St. Mary parish. The government sued E. M. LON & SONS, Ca Ohio 
for ownership of the Paver alleging that the lumber 
company had repudiated a contract for its sale 
at a price of $65,000. The lower court upheld the 
government’s contention, but was overruled by the 
court of appeals, which rules that the government 








ee rr UMBERMEN there never was greater occasion for 
mubier Laman CS Agel Se te pone MB conservation in your industry than the present. 


W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., of Louisville, 


the jury decided in favor of the latter. The Kahler . 
company endeavored to collect $34,075, the dif- Logs should be protected against destruc- 
ference between a contract for lumber and lumber tion by borers. 
purchased on the open market. The suit charged ‘ é " 
_ et oo ya concern with failing to deliver on Timber seasoning on sticks from attacks by 
e contrac 
the Powder Post Beetle. 





Thi be d ll b licati f é 9 
OBITUARY —a wood crsosute oil i will save your hamber, and ‘CRE-WO0O0D 


incidently many dollars. 











MRS. ADDIE D. MEINZER, wife of G. T. Write us for particulars. samples and prices. 
Meinzer, treasurer and manager of the Lumber 
— ‘-_" = a Chicago, b at of the Forest 

er home, 1 ort <arlov Avenue, Chicago, F P d b 
on Friday evening, April 1, after a lingering orest ro ucts La oratories Products Chemical Co 
illness. Mrs. Meinzer had been confined to her , 
bed for the last six months. She was born in MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Dallas County, Missouri, forty-five years ago, 
and had been a resident of Chicago for about a 
year and a half. Mr. Meinzer is well known 
among lumbermen thruout the central west. / ie 
He was for eighteen years in the sash and 


door business in the Indiana, Wisconsin, Illinois Ms 

and Missouri territory, chiefly with the Anson- t itters O lI ) oes 
Hixon Sash & Door Co., at Indianapolis and 

Evansville. In August, 1919, he organized the 

Lumber Dealers’ Service Bureau, and himself 
took charge of the Chicago office. Besides her 
husband, Mrs. Meinzer is surv ived by father, 
mother and several sisters and brothers. The 
funeral was held in Indianapolis on Monday, 
April 4, with burial at Crown Hill. 

MRS. MARY REESE WILLIAMSON, mother 
of C. Frank Williamson, a prominent lumber- 
man of Media, Morton and Chester, Pa., died 
on Monday, March 21, at the age of 99. She 
had been in good health until very recently. 
Mrs. Williamson had been a resident of Media 
since 1850. 















We have made them for 40 years. 


We know what you want 
—comfort, long wear and 
absolute satisfaction. 


Send for catalogue now. 


A. A. Cutter Co. 


Eau Claire, Wis. 


SAMUEL G. KERLIN, a Monroe (La.) lum- 
berman, died in his home in that city on March 
30 at the age of 51. Mr. Kerlin was a native 
of Magnolia, Ark., and removed to Monroe 
about a year ago. He is survived by his mother, 
a sister and four brothers. [ 


JAMES VAN RAALTE, timber broker_and a 
formerly large grain exporter of New York 

city, died on Saturday, April 2, at his home in 
that city. Mr. Van Raalte was a native of 
Holland, coming to this country when a young 
man. He was engaged in the grain business 
up to fifteen years ago, when he became inter- 
ested in timber and dropped the other business. 
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Once Used. Always Used 





Coupon Books 


SAVE 





He is survived by a daughter, Louise, and two : 5 oad rh ng “es en ee ee 
sons; Walter, who was engaged with him in the ‘ 7-7-8 —9r 


timber business, and Joseph, a reporter on the 
New York World. 



















OUR BOARD RULES are popular with lum- ; 
bermen who appreciate a durable and well Labor and Mc Money 
MRS. DONALD KENNEDY, wife of Donald made article. e make Board Rules to 

Kennedy, manager of the Surf Mill & Boom Co., measure any length and thickness of lumber, | | ; ' WSO 

of Copalis Crossing, died in Hoquiam, Wash., and Log Rules with any scale, diameter or ib 4 | \ Qas facilities enable 
March 31. Mr. Kennedy was for several years - length measurements desired. Write for cata- i | Caste Qive extestion- 
in charge of the Carlisle Pennell Lumber Co. 4 log describing our complete line. it ‘ alfy prompt service 
at Carlisle. 4 ii : SSS 

s 








3 4 c? : 3 4 . 
S 2 va Bae 6: oz ? “8 : A aba eal FOR SAMPEES AND PRICE 
‘ Le sho" 


; ee . to: icc WRITE TO 

' Even and Odd Lenth Role SOUTHERN COUPON CO. SRMINGHN, ALA. 
lumber business for thirty-three years, and 
Wine Meel “he wae te won"at . Acaison | Cleveland Rule Co., “siic"* <S 
Youngs who acquired the lumber business, 


DAVID L. YOUNGS, youngest member of 2 
the firm of W. P. Youngs & Brothers, lumber 
dealers of New York city, died March 21, at 4 a 
the age of 54. Mr. Youngs had been in the 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Dartment at the following rates; 
25 cents a line for one week. 7 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. - 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks, 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
words of ordinary length make one 
e. Count in signature. 
Heading counts as two lines. _ 
No display except the heading can be ade 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
wecure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received Jater will be placed, 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 






















COAST BUYER ’ 
Lumberman with extensive successful buying experience, 
mill acquaintance entire territory, desirable mill connec- 
tions, desires to hear from lumber concern that can use 
services of live-wire buyer, in charge of office, on road, 
or both. Have car. A-1 references. 
ddress P. O.. BOX 431, Tacoma, Wash. 





WRITE US 
When you want employment, employees, lumber, shin- 
gles, machinery (new or second-hand), timber, timber- 
land, sawmills, planing mills, lumber yards, factories, 
locomotives, cars, rails, etc. If you don’t want any- 
thing, you may have something to sell, A cheap and 
quick way to get what you want or sell what you don’t 
want is to advertise in the Wanted and For Sale De- 
partment of the American Limberman. Published every 
Saturday. Goes everywhere. Write us. 
AMBERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Manhattan Bldg., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





WANTED 

A wholesale lumber business manager. If you have 
knowledge of lumber and of the producing ends, north, 
west and south; are a close student of market condi- 
tions; have organizing ability; are of managerial cali- 
ber; have real sales ability; know the requirements of 
the retail yard trade in parts of Michigan, Indiana and 
Ohio, and know how to get that trade; have faith in 
the future and confidence in yourself, we have a worth- 
while proposition to offer you. We have nothing to 
offer the ordinary commission salesman or man of me- 
diocre ability. It’s a big order. If you feel you can 

it, we invite your correspondence and will hold it 
confidential. 

Address **A, 103,”" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A MANAGER 
For a retail stock millwork, sash and door concern 
catering to the house building trade, in a city of about 
750,000. Competition is keen and real sales ablity is 
the prime requisite. No mill in connection. Here is 
an opportunity for a live one to build up a compara- 
tively small business. Must be under 40, with thorough 
knowledge of the game and with a real desire to accom- 
plish big things. 
Address “A. 105,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT 
Wood-shop foreman to run band saw and supervise 
shapers. Also capable man familiar with shaper work. 
Location, Harbor Springs, Mich. Write DEAN & WIL- 
LIAMS COMPANY, 4315 Elston Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SUPERINTENDENT FOR SMALL 
Planing mill who can invest. Also experienced yard 
foreman who can put in some capital. Reply, giving 
full particulars. 
ddress “B. 14,”* care American Lumberman. 


RETAIL YARD MANAGER WANTED 
In good Oklahoma town. Must be familiar with all 
lines of building material and be able to handle plan 
service and get results. Salary and commission. Full 
information and references with first letter. 
Cc. E. SHARP LUMBER COMPANY, Woodward, Okla. 


WANTED—OFFICE MAN 
Must be accurate and rapid in figuring. Competent to 
estimate millwork from architects’ drawings. Apply by 
mail, giving reference and past experience. 

THE R. McMILLEN CO., Oshkosh, Wis. 


LUMBER YARD MANAGERS WANTED 
By good line yard organization operating Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Colorado. Application should show age, ex- 
perience and salary demands. 

Address “B. 30,’’ care American Lumberman. 


BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMAN’S LIBRARY 


Is ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ just published. Here is ‘‘the 
lumberman poet’? at his best, singing heart-winning 
songs on logging, lumbering, and life in general. Illus- 
trated in color. A book no lumberman should miss, $1.50 
tpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 

. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





























WANTED—ACCOUNTANT—BOOKKEEPER 
At sawmill plant in South Carolina. We want a man of 
proven ability and initiative. Competent to ultimately 
direct all office work. Prefer man 33 to 40 years old. 
In first letter give no less than five references and full 
particulars, salary expected and when could start work, 
dress “B. 2,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Large northern manufacturing plant is in need of a 
competent lumber inspector familiar with the grading 
of northern and southern hardwoods. State experience, 
references and salary expected in first letter. 
Address “B. 34,’’ care American Lumbernian. 


WANTED—PLAN BILLER 
For Chicago sash and door plant, must be familiar with 
Chicago customs. Give experience, references and sal- 
ary wanted. 
Address “B. 35,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS OPERATOR 
For Clark double table horizontal resaw. Mill cuts 
about 75,000 feet daily. 
Address “B. 3,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FIRST-CLASS COMMISSION 
Selling agency connections throughout the East to sell 
for large, well established and financially strong, Pacific 
Coast wholesale lumber concern handling Fir, Hemlock, 
Spruce and Western Pine. Give references, with full 
information as to past activities and experiences. 

Address “T, 7,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN 
For sash and door jobbing house. Central territory. 
Competent to handle orders, some correspondence and 
men work. Give experience, references and full 
etails. 
Address “T. 15,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—OFFICE MAN 
By Chicago sash and door jobbers. Young man having 
experience in invoicing and list estimating stock mate- 
rial and corresponding. Good opportunity for right 
man. Give references. 
Address ““A, 108,’’ care American Lumberman. 


DIVISION MANAGER 
Wanted:—For Oklahoma Retail Yards, with headquarters 
in Oklahoma. Must be thoroughly experienced in han- 
dling retail yards, and come highly recommended. State 
age, experience, whether married or single and salary 
wanted. Must furnish references. 
Address “B. 25,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MILL MAN AND ESTIMATOR 
For Vincennes, Indiana. 





























Address W. M. SIMPSON LUMBER CO., 
Vincennes, Ind. 
WANTED—MANAGER 


For small yard in southern Indiana. State experience 
and salary wanted in first letter. 
Address “B. 27,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY ONE OF THE LARGEST 
Chicago wholesalers, first-class plan estimator, who can 
take material from blue prints and figure estimates. 

Address “B. 21,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SAWMILL MEN. 
Two right-hand band sawyers, one left-hand band saw- 
yer, also setters, edgermen, trimmermen, lumber pilers, 
graders and lumber handlers. Address WINTON LUM- 
— COMPANY, 954 Security Building, Minneapolis, 

inn. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN TO BILL AND 
Detail millwork into factory. Must be able to take 
own measurements and list from plans. Give expe- 
rience in detail, reference and salary wanted. 
dress “A, 136,’’ care American Lumberman. 

WANTED—COMPETENT CYPRESS INSPECTOR 
Capable of grading dressed and rough lumber for our 
Cairo yard. State age and salary wanted. GREGERT- 
a BROTHERS CO., 1560 McCormick Bldg., Chicago, 

















WANTED—EXPERIENCED MILL ESTIMATOR 
Only first class man who has had experience on estimat- 
ing mill work need apply. Give age, salary expected, 
and experience in detail. Address 

G. ELIAS & BRO., INC., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ESTIMATOR—WANTED 
Capable of taking off material from plans and estimat- 
ing detail work. Must be familiar with Cost Book A. 
A good opportunity for a man with proper ability. Give 
us full information in the first letter. 
dress “fA, 1382,’ care American Lumberman. 





ASSISTANT RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
Is offered unusual opportunity to secure part interest 
in active business, with privilege of further purchases 
as desired. Must be able to earn good salary by pro- 
ducing results and if unable to invest must furnish 
bond as security. Good contract for right man, State 
full particulars when addressing. 
Address “T, 19,’ care American Lumberman. 
WE WANT A HIGH GRADE 
Hardwood lumber stenographer and general all around 
office man. Living conditions very good. Write us in 
strict confidence, stating experience, references and 
salary. LENOX SAW MILL COMPANY, Redwine, Ky. 
DRAFTSMAN—WANTED 

By sash and door factory, thoroughly competent to do 
all detailing into the factory, as well as capable of tak- 
es. — off the plans. Give full information in 
rst letter. 


Address “‘A. 131." care American Lumberman. 


THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 

And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
mouldings, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, old sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new moldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 














WANTED—AT ONCE. 


A thoroly experienced and successful hardwood sales- 
man, familiar with the industrial and yard trade in the 
western half of the State of Ohio. 

We prefer a man located at or near Columbus, and who 
is now covering this territory. 

We have West Virginia hardwoods and Mississippi hard- 
woods, together with oak flooring and other hardwood 
planing mill products to sell. 

We require an active and progressive man with a clean 
record. 

Correspondence confidential. 


THE M. B. FARRIN LUMBER CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 





WANTED—FIRST CLASS SALESMAN 
In Chicago wholesale office, to sell crating and boxing 
lumber to the industrial trade, principally by cor- 
respondence. Prefer one who knows northern, southern 
and western crating grades, and who has an established 
trade in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and Ohio. Must 
be a forceful talker and writer, one who can put a 
punch into his letters and get results. State age, ref- 
erence, experience and salary wanted. 
Address ““‘B. 18,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
By well established southern wholesale yellow pine 
concern to take charge of Chicago office on salary and 
commission. Must be well acquainted with railroad 
and industrial trade in Chicago and vicinity. Good 
opportunity for strictly high class man. All corre- 
d confidential Address, giving qualifications, 








age, experience etc. 
Address “‘B. 26,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ENERGETIC RESIDENT 
Real hardwood salesman for New York City, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Chicago and Detroit by a manufacturing 
and wholesale firm, handling mahogany and all south- 
ern and northern woods. On commission basis only. 
Must be honest, capable and know the business thor- 








WANTED—A SALES MANAGER 
A large retail sash, door and trim concern in Michigan 
is desirous of establishing a department for distrib- 
uting their product to dealers throughout parts of 
Michigan, Indiana and Ohio, We are seeking a real 
man to handle the job of organizing and managing the 
department. Knowledge of the game is essential, but 
we place real sales ability, managerial capacity, progres- 
siveness, initiative and power to visualize possibilities 
above it. If you are not bound by old established cus- 
toms, if you can toe this mark, we invite your cor- 
respondence and will hold it in confidence. 

Address “A, 106,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ATLANTIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE 
To open office and solicit trade rail and cargo for large, 
well established financially strong Pacific Coast Whole- 
sale Lumber Company. Preference given applicants 
having experience Pacific Coast woods and cargo trade. 
Give references with full information as to past activi- 
ties and experiences. 
dress “T, 6,°° care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—RETAIL MANAGERS 
Live line yard concern. Give full particulars. 

Address “Ww. 14,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING 
An advertisement in the Wanted and For Sale depart- 
ment would help you get what you want. AMBRIOAN 

LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











oughly. Otherwise do not apply. ™ 
Address “B. 33,’’ care American Lumberman, 
WANTED—SALESMAN 


To sell boxing, crating, flask, pattern and other lumber 
to the industrial trade in the Chicago district. We will 
consider only a high-grade, ambitious man. He must 
be a practical lumberman, knowing grades and com- 
parative values. Excellent opportunity for right man. 
RUSSELL J. MATTHIAS CO., Chicago. 


WANTED—TO ARRANGE FOR FIRST CLASS 
Commission salesman to sell for southern hardwood mill 
with capacity of ten million feet per year, with com- 
plete planing mill and dry kiln system on a reasonable 
commission basis. Address all answers ‘“‘B. 9,’’ care 
American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMAN 
Live wires, by Chicago sash and door jobber, one for 
Central Illinois and Northern Indiana, one for South- 
ern Michigan and part of Indiana. Experienced men 
only need apply. Give references. 
Address ‘A, 109,’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—SALESMAN 
One competent salesman for New Jersey who has been 
in the territory a few years selling Yellow Pine. 
Address “T, 40,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 
Salesman for Northern Ohio, with successful experience 
in selling White Pine, Pacific Coast Products, Yellow 

















Pine and Cypress. State Qualifications, age, and salary 
Address “T. 26,° care American Lumberman. 
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